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TROUPER 
HIGH INTENSITY ARC 
SPOTLIGHT 


for large theatres, arenas, audi- 
toriums, ice shows. Adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in 
base. Automatic arc control 
A trim of carbons burns 80 
minutes. Slide projector attach- 
ment available for projecting 
clean, sharp, clearly defined 


pictures even on largest screens 


TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


for small theatres, hotels, night 
clubs, schools. Projects 6 
times brighter head spots than 
any other incandescent spot- 
light. Utilizes all the light 
through most of the spot sizes 
as contrasted to spotlights 
which vary spot size solely by 
irising, thus losing substantial 
light 


Use coupon for obtaining 

literature and prices or 

see your theatre supply 
dealer. 


There's a 


BIG 


Difference Between 
an Average Spotlight 


Spotlight! 


ONLY STRONG SPOTLIGHTS AFFORD ALL 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


@ An abundance of exceedingly bright, quiet, flickerless light. 

@ Sharp edge head spot to flood. 

@ No heavy rotating equipment required. Simply plug into 110-volt outlet. 

@ Ready portability. Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for shipping. 
@ Two-element, variable focal length objective lens system. 

@ Silvered glass reflector. 

@ Horizontal masking control angled 45-degrees in each direction. 


@ Fas' operating 6-slide color boomerang. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
94 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free literature and prices on the Strong Trouper Are Spotlight; 
Streag Troaperetic Incandescent Spotlight. 
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McGee's door is always open to lovers of top-comedy! 
Latch onto Fibber and Molly for the best half hour in radio. 
The key to good listening is yours for the turning... 


Every Tuesday night for Fibber McGee and Molly! 


presented by 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


makers of Reynolds Aluminum 


NBC Radio Network 


a service of Radio Corporation of A nie rica 





Mr. Spaeth’s article [“The Barrymores 
of the Baton” by Sigmund Spaeth, No- 
vember] had many excellent points. 1 
particularly enjoyed the comments re- 
garding Stokowski, which have been long 
overdue. However, I think it is worth- 
while to mention that much of the phys 
ical motion which the author laments is 
essential, not to give the audience an 
additional thrill but to instill in the 
musicians the needed emotional drive 

Performance is liable to degenerat« 
into overt routine unless the conductor 
is able to convey the appropriate 
emotions to his men. Basically, it is 
not Stokowski but his interpretations 


which are hammy : 
ERNEST BLANK 


Berkeley, Calif 


It occurred to me while reading Max 
well Anderson’s play [Barefoot in Athens 
October] that you might alternate the 
printing of produced plays with new 
plays not yet produced . Occasional 
plays by new writers would be ‘stimulat- 
ing both to readers and playwrights. 

NORMAN ROSTEN 


New York Cit, 


If you are interested in improving 
your magazine, get rid of George Spelvin 
I can’t remember when I have been 
so completely sickened Eliminaté 
his] loud-mouthed bragging 
ROBERT F. RADUN 
Balton, Ga 


In answer to your question, “What is 
theatre?” I used an excerpt from thé 
movie All About Eve [Letters, Septem 
ber], explaining . that it was an 
excerpt . [In editing] you eliminated 
this explanation. . . . I’ve had a tough 
time explaining this “funny coincidence’ 
as the New Yorker called it 

BARBARA VONDRA 
Chicago, Il 


Apologies to Miss Vondra. Her letter. 
made it clear that she was quoting from 
the film script ; the quotation marks were 
inadvertently dropped.—FEd. 


Edna Wilson is wrong about the 
Charmaine in the silent What Price 
Glory? [Letters, November Robert 
Hatch was correct [Movies, September 
in saying Dolores del Rio played thi 
part. Miss Wilson may v confusing 
Charmaine with the French girl played 
by Renee Adoree in The Big Parade 

PAUL E£. GLAS# 


Readin Pa 


Mis Wilson and the editor both. Char 
maine was played by Miss del Rio. Ed 
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Viveca Lindfors makes a perfect “wholesome sinner,” according 
to Mr. Hewes on page 32. Photograph by Peter Basch. Cove 
design by Witalis Guranowski 
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Screen Star Barbara Stanwyck and host 
John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil." 


Ward Moorehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


‘For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 
sizzling steaks 


Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


"Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 
tasted in New York 


Blair Chatzinofi—New York Post 


"The finest Steak House in America." 
Mike O'Shea—T + Guide 


The place for 1g Te teak 
dinner t d one! 


MU 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 
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SPECIAL RATES 
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oe HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at Bth Av 


European Music & 
Drama Festivals 


Meet the Artists Switzerland 


at Supper Netherlands 
Minimum of 30 productions— France 
Tickets & Excursions included Austri 
Comfortable accommodations usiria 
Early reservation necessary. Germany 
Group limited Italy 


England 
fr 
62 Days “Rr. 5%)" Scotland 


Fly $1780 Eire 


Escorted by Write to 
Marjorie F. Walsh.M.A. 153! Hawthorne Terrace 
H. Denis Hayne, Esq Berkeley 8, Californie 





Caleatte 


Current yawn A 
Plays and Musicals 


An Evening with Beatrice Lillie Booth, W. 45th 
Edward Duryea Dowling presents Miss Lillie 
assisted by Reginald Gardiner in an evening of 
sketches 

Bernardine Playhouse, W. 48th. Irving Jacobs 
production of Mary Chase's new play about 
yours love, with Johnny Stewart and Alney 
Alba 

Dial ““M” for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th 
— P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick 
Snott'’s melodrama, with Maurice Evans and 
Gusti Huber 

Guys and Dolls—46th St. Theatre. Abe Burrow’s 
— musical, with Sam Levene, Vivian Blaine 
sabel Bigley, and Norwood Smith as Runyon 
characters 

I've Got Sixpence—-Barrymore, W. 47th. Ger 
trude Macy-Walter Starcke’s production of 
ohn Van Druten’s new drama, with Edmond 
Brien, Viveca Lindfors, Patricia Collinge 
and Vicki Cummings 

Mrs. McThing—48th Street Theatre. ANTA’s 
prose tion of Mary Chase's fantasy, with Helen 
layes, Robert Mariotti, and Lydia Reed 

My Darlin’ Aida—Winter Garden, Broadway and 
»Ist. Robert L. Joseph-Paul Vroom’s production 
of Charles Friedman’s adaptation of Verdi's 
opera Aida set in Civil War days, with Dorothy 
Sarnoff, Elaine Malbin, Lawrence Winters, and 
Camila Ashland 

New Faces—Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman’s 
prosuanes of his new revue with Ronny Gra- 
am, June Carroll, Virginia de Luce, Alice 
Ghostley, Robert Clary, Eartha Kitt, and Paul 
Lynde. 

Pal Joey—Broadhurst, W. 44th. A revival of the 
RKodgers-Hart and John O’Hara musical, with 
Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, Nancy Walker 
Lione! Stander, and Patricia Northrup 

South Pacific—Majestic, W. 44th. The Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize Musical, with 
George Britton and Cloris Leachman 

The Children’s Hour—Coronet, W. 49th. Kermit 
Bloomgarden’s production of a revival of Lillian 
Hellman's drama, with Patricia Neal, Kim 
Hunter and Iris Mann 

The Deep Blue Sea—Morosco, W. 45th. Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr.-John C. Wilson’s production of 
Terence Rattigan’s London hit, with Margaret 
Sullavan and Allan Webb 

The Fourposter—Golden, W. 45th. Jan de Har- 
tog’s comedy about marital life, with Sylvia 
Sidney and Romney Brent as the only char- 
acters 

The Grey-Eyed People—Martin Beck, W. 45th 
Albert Selden’s production of John Hess's com- 
edy about aaalen of the advertising profes- 
sion, with Walter Matthau and Virginia 
Gilmore 

The King and I-—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and the King of Siam, with Yu! Brynner 
and Constance Carpenter. 

The Male Animal—Music Box, W. 45th. A re- 
vival of the James Thurber-Elliott Nugent 
comedy, with Elliott Nugent in his original 
role 

The Moon Is Blue—Henry Miller, W. 43rd. F 
Hugh Herbert's comedy, with Donald Cook 
Barry Nelson, and Janet Riley 

The Seven Year Itch—Coronet, W. 49th. Court- 
ney Burr-Elliott Nugent's production of George 
Axelrod’s play, with Tom Ewell and Vanessa 
Brown 

The Time of the Cuckoo—Empire, Broadway and 
40th. Robert Whitehead-Walter Fried’s produc- 
tion of Arthur Laurent’s play, with Shirley 
Booth 

Time Out for Ginger—Lyceum, W. 45th. A Don 
Hershey-Shepard Traube-Gordon Pollock pro- 
duction of Ronald Alexander's comedy, with 
Melvyn Douglas, Nancy Malone, Polly Rowles 
and Conrad. Janis. . 

I'wo’s Company—Alvin, W. 52nd. A James Russo- 
Michael Ellis-Clifford Hayman musical produc- 
tion, with Bette Davis, Hiram Sherman, Nora 
Kaye and Bill Callahan 

Whistler’s Grandmother—President, W. 48th 
American Contemporary Theatre production of 
Robert Finch’s play, with Josephine Hull and 
Alan Carney 

Wish You Were Here—-Imperial, W. 45th. Leland 
Hayward’s production of a new musical based 
on Arthur Koeber’s Having Wonderful Time 
with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy, and Paul 
Valentine. 


New Broadway Shows 


Be Your Age—Jan. 14, 48th St. Theatre. Keginald 
Denham and Mary Orr's new comedy about a 
voung girl who plans to marry her father’s old 


(UMoste Coady 


classmate, with Conrad Nagel, Loring Smith 
and Hildy Parks, directed by Reginald Den 
ham. Settings by Ralph Alswang 

Deedee and the Brave—End of January. Ruth 
Mundy and Mona Gross’s production of Lionel 
Stander’s comedy about an Indian Chief and a 
smal! girl, with Paula Laurence, Nancy Cole- 
man, Merry Abel, David Orrick and John 
Baragrey, directed by Richard Barr. Settings 
by Paul Morrison 

Mid-Summer—Mid-January. Paul Crabtree and 
Frank J. Hale’s production of Vina Delmar’s 
~y about a school teacher who wants to write 
or show business, with Mark Stevens, Ger- 
aldine Page, Lenore Lonergan, Howard Smith 
and Jenny Hecht, directed by Paul Crabtree 
Settings by Howard Bay 

New play by Arthur Miller——Late January. Ker- 
mit Bloomgarden’s production of the play 
formerly entitled Those Familiar Spirits, de- 
scribed as a study of witchcraft, revolving 
around a young farmer who becomes a victim 
of the period’s hysteria, with a cast that may 
include Maureen Stapleton, Lee J. Cobb, Mil- 
dred Dunnock, Joan Lorring and Richard Wid- 
mark, directed by Jed Harris. Settings by Boris 
Aronson 
‘he Fifth Season—Jan. 13, Cort, W. 48th 
George Kondolf's production of Sylvia Regan’s 
ylay about the garment industry, with Richard 

horf and Menasha Skulnick, directed by 
Gregory Ratoff. Settings by Sam Leve. 

The Bat—End of January. James Withers Elliot's 
production of the Mary Roberts Rinehart- 
Avery Hapwood thriller, with Zasu Pitts, Lu- 
cille Watson, Harry Bannister and William 
Harrigan, directed by Jonathan Seymour. Set- 
tings by Ralph Alswang 

The Love of Four Colonels—Jan. 15, Shubert, W 
44th. The Theatre Guild’s production of Peter 
Ustinov's play (now running in London), with 
Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer, directed by 
Rex Harrison. Settings by Rolf Gerard. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Be Your Age—Dec. 25-Jan. 3: Philadelphia, Pa 
Locust Theatre. Jan. 5-11: Washington, D.C., 
Shubert Theatre 

Hazel Flage—Jan. 12 for three weeks: Philadel 
phia, Pa., Shubert Theatre 

Josephine—Jan. 8-10: Wilmington, Del. Jan. 12 
for two weeks: Washington, D.C. hubert 
Theatre. Jan. 27 for two weeks: Philadelphia, 
Pa., Forrest Theatre 

The Bat—Dec. 31-Jan. 3: New Haven, Conn 
Shubert Theatre. Jan. 5 for two weeks: Phila 
delphia, Pa., Locust Theatre 

Mile High gana for two weeks: Boston, 
Mass., Copley Theatre 

Mid-Summer—Dec. 31-Jan. 3: Hartford, Conn 
New Parsons Theatre. Jan. 5-19: Boston, 
Mass., Plymouth Theatre 

Love of Four Colonels—-Dec. 25-Jan. 8: Boston, 
Mass., Colonial Theatre 

ie—Jan. 19.Feb. 7: Philadelphia, Pa. Feb 
New Haven, Conn., Shubert Theatre. 

Wonderful Town—Jan. 19-24: New Haven, Conn., 
Shubert Theatre. Jan. 26-Feb. 7: Boston, Mass., 
Shubert Theatre. Feb. 9 for two weeks: Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Forrest Theatre 


National Tours 
Bell, Book and Candle—-with Zachary Scott and 


oan Bennett. Jan. 1-3: Toronto, Canada, Her 
Majesty's Theatre. Jan. 5-6: London, Canada 
Grand Theatre. Jan. 7-10: Buffalo, N.Y., 
Erlanger Theatre 

Call Me Madam-—with Elaine Stritch and Kent 
Smith. Dec. 15-Jan. 10: Philadelphia, Pa., For 
rest Theatre. Jan. 12-17: Baltimore, Md 
Ford’s Theatre. Jan. 20: Chicago, II1., Shubert 
Theatre for indefinite stay 

Dial “‘M” for Murder—with Richard Greene 
Dec. 26-Jan. 17: Boston, Mass., Wilbur Thea 
tre. Jan. 18 for one week: Detroit, Mich., Cass 
Theatre. Jan. 26: Chicago, Il., Harris Theatre 
for indefinite stay 

Gigi—with Audrey Hepburn Through Jan. 9% 
Chicago, Ill., Harris Theatre 

Gilbert and Sullivan—-with original Broadway 
cast and repertory. Dec. 25-Jan. 24: Chicago 
lil., Shubert Theatre 

Guys and Dolls — Charles Fredericks, Pamela 
Britton, Julie Oshins and Jeanne Bal. Dec. 29- 
an. 10: Cleveland, Ohic, Hanna ‘theatre. Jan 
2-Feb. 7: Pittsburgh, Pa., Nixon Theatre 

I Am a Camera—with Julie Harris. Dec. 8-Jan 
3: San Francisco, Calif. Jan. 4: San Jose, Calif 
ae. 7-10: Portland, Ore? Jan. 12-17: Seattle 

ash. Jan. 20-24: Minneapolis, Minn 

Mrs. McThing—with Helen Hayes. Jan. 12-Peb 

7: Boston, Mass 





Oklahoma! — Dec. 21-Jan. 10 
Calif Geary Theatre. Jan 
Calif. Jan. 14: Bakersfield, Calif.. Jan. 15 
Santa Barbara Calif. Jan. 16-17: Long Beach 
Calif. Jan. 18- Feb. 7: Los Angeles, Calif 

Paris with Cornelia Otis Skinner. Jan. 5 
San Diego, Calif. Jan. 6: Pasadena, Calif 
Jan 7: Santa Barbara, Calif. Jan. 9: Fresno, 
Calif. Jan. 10: Sacramento, Calif. Jan. 12 
San Francisco, Calif. Jan. 28-31: Portland, Ore 

Point of No Return with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. Dec. 22-Jan. 3: Detroit, Mich 
an. 5-10 Baa Ohio. Jan. 12-17: Cleve- 
land, Ohio fa". 19-24: Cincinnati, Ohio. Jan 
26-Feb. 21: Chicago, Ill 

South Pacific—with Martha Wright and Webb 
Tilton. Dec. 29-Jan. 3: Houston, Tex. Jan 
5-17: New Orleans; La., Civic Theatre. Jen 
19-21: Daytona Beach, Fla. Jan. 23-25: Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Jan. 27-Feb. 7: Miami, Fla. 

Stalag 17--with John Erickson and George Tobias 
Indefinite run: Chicago, Ill. Erlanger Theatre 

The Constant Wife—with Katharine Cornell and 
Robert Flemyng. Dec. 26-Jan. 24: Chicago, 
Ill., piaerle Theatre. Jan. 26-Feb. 21: Through 
South 

The Country Girl—with Robert Young, Nancy 
Kelly and Dane Clark. Through January: Chi 
cago, Ill, Blackstone Theatre. 

The Fourposter with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. Dec, 29-Jan. 3: Cincinnati, Ohio. Jan. 
5-10: Pittsburgh, Pa., New Nixon Theatre. _ 
12-24: Washington, D.C., National Theatre 
Jan. 26-31: Baltimore, Md. 

The Shrike—with Van Heflin. Dec. Jan 1-3 
Columbus, Ohio, Hartman een. an. 5 
for two weeks: Detroit, Mich., Cass Theatre 
Jan. 19 for one week: Milwaukee, Wis., David- 
son Theatre. Jan. 26 for one week : Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Lyceum Theatre. 

Top Banana—with Phil Silvers. 
Chicago, IL, 


San Francisco 
12-13: Fresno 


Indefinite run 
Great Northern Theatre. 


Dance 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo ag zs Johnston 
City, Tenn. 5: Greenwood, Miss. Jan. 6: 
Pinebluff, Ar Jan. 7: El a Ark. Jan 8 
Alexandria, La. Jan. 9: Vicksburg, Miss. , 
10: Lake Charles, La. | ow 12: <ilgore, ex. 
Jan. 13: Waco, Tex. Jan. 14: Temple, Tex 
Jan. 15: Victoria, Tex. - 16: Brownsville, 
Tex. Jan. 17: Kingsville, Tex. tan. 19: Kermit, 
Tex. Jan. 20: Carlsbad, N.M. Jan. 21: Roswell 

N.M. Jan. 22: Las Vegas N.M. Jan. 23: Los 

Alamos, N.M. Jan. 26: El Centro, Calif Jan 
27: Escondido, Calif. Jan. 28: Long Beach 
Calif. Jan. 29: Monrovia, Calif. Jan. 30: Holly- 
wood, Calif. Jan. 31: Santa Monica, oy 

Ballet Theatre—-Jan. 3: Washington, Jan 
5: Norfolk, Va. Jan. 6: Richmond, v2 5 * 7 
Raleigh, N.C. Jan. 8: Durham, N.C. Jan 9 
Winston Salem, N.C. Jan. 10: Charlotte, N.C 
Jan. 12: Asheville, N.C. Jan. 13: Spartanburg 
S.C. Jan. 14: Columbia, S.C. Jan. 15: Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Jan. 16: Augusta, Ga. Jan. 17 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Jan. 19: Knoxville, Tenn 
Jan. 20: Nashville, Tenn. Jan. 21 Birmingham 
\la. Jan. 23-24: Memphis, Tenn. Jan. 25: New 
Orleans, La. = 26: Pensacola, Fla = 27 
Mobile, Ala. Jan. 29: Jackson, Miss. Jan. 30 
Shreveport,-La. 

Dancers of Bali and Gamelan Orchestra 
Houston, Tex. Dec. 31: New Orleans, 
3-4: Miami, Fla. 


Dec. 29 


La. Jan 


Music 


Artur Rubenstein Tour—Jan. 5: Modesto, Calif. 
Jan. 7: Salt Lake City, Utah. Jan. 8: Ogden, 
Utah. Jan. 10: Denver, Colo. Jan. 12: Midland, 
Tex. Jan. 14: Corpus Christi, Tex. re 
Houston, Tex. Jan. 16: Baton Rouge, La 
19: Dallas, Tex. Jam. 20: Ft. orth 
Jan. 22-24 Kansas C in Mo. Jan. 25: Chicago, 
Il. Jan 27: Peoria, Jan. 28: Milwaukee 
Wis yon, 29 9-30: Minneapyie, Minn. Jan. 31 
Duluth, Minn. 

Gershwin Concert Orchestra Company— “7 25 
Norwalk, Conn. Jan. 26: Philadelphia, Pa. Jan 
27-28: Syracuse, N.Y. Jan. 29: Lewistown, Pa 


Jan. 30: Perth Amboy, N.J. 


Off-Broadway 


Schedules for March must be received by the 
eighteenth of January. 


New York . 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8ist. Thursdays 
Nikolai Nikolayevich Yvrerinov’s Theatre of the 
Soul. Fridays: Four original one-acters by Bown 
Adams, Four for Tonight. Saturdays: Queen 
Lear. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences— Academy 
of Music Building, 30 Lafayette St., Brooklyn 

an. 6: Three one-act plays including Chekhov’s 
Marriage Pr . ornton Wilder's Happy 
Journey, an Sean O’Casey’s Pound on 


Demand. é 
Chelsea Players—YMCA, 23rd St. at 7th Ave. 
ackson’s The Bishop 


Jan. 11-18: Frederick 
38 Commerce St., Green 


Misbehaves. 
Cherry Lane Theatre 

Indefinite run: Theodore, a one 
show of sinister and disconcerting humor 


wich Village 


inan 


Don Productions Studio—290 Lenox Ave. (cor 
125th) Dec. 31: “A Tribute to the Harlem 
Theatre,’’ with William Marshall, Sidney Poi 
tier and Ossie Davis. Jan. 10-11: Loften 
Mitchell's The Cellar, presented by the People’s 
Showcase 

Dramatic Workshop—1639 Broadway. Jan. 8-10, 
5-17: Anne Nichols’ Abie’s Irish Rose. 

Dramatic Arts Society of Columbia University 
Brander Matthews Hall, 420 W. 117th. Jan 
16-17: Norman Veins’ T Penguin. 

Lenox Hill Playhouse, 
70th St. Jan. 


, 28-Feb. 1 
Ah, Wilderness. 

Greenwich Mews Playhouse 
Middle of January for indefinite run: Les 
Pine’s Monday's eroes, an original play 
Adm. by voluntary contribution. ) 

La Farandula Panamericana—Master Institute, 
Riverside Drive and 103rd St. Jan. 16-18: Don 
Jacinto Benavente’s Los Intereses Creados 
(Bonds of Interest). 

National Theatre-——-11 Houston St. Each evening 
Ten vaudeville acts with Henriette Jacobson, 
Julius Adler, Seymour Reishlight, Marian and 
Sylvia Feder, Hanna Grosberg, and Yakov 
Zeinger. (Yiddish theatre) 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave., So. (Sheridan 
Square) Each evening: Charles Best's Gordon 
Reilly. (Free adm. but reservations accepted 

Provineetown Playhouse—133 MacDougall St., 
Greenwich Village. Jan. 6-19: Gil rlovitz’s 
Noone, an original tragic comedy sponsored by 
Intro Magazine. 

Second Avenue Theatre—Second Ave. near 7th 
St. Janua My Lucky Day, with Edmund 
Zayender, 4 - Jacobson, and Selma Kaye 
(Yiddish ‘theatre) 


331 
Eugene O'Neill's 


141 W 


=e Library, Inc. 


13th St 


Dance 


Carnegie Recital Hall—154 W. 57th St. Jan 
Michael Linda Kelder, dance concert. 

Cooper Union—Great Hall. 7 ll: A Dance Is 
Born, demonstration and lecture, directed by 
Fred Berk, with Pearl Lang, leading featured 
dancer with Martha Graham Company, and 
Doris Hering, associate editor of Dance Maga- 


30 


zine. 
Henry Street Settlement—406 Grand St. 
Dance Etude II, modern dance concert 
New York City Ballet New York City Center 
W. 55th St. Jan. i ad at a el, Meta- 
morphoses, Scotch i iper. Jan 
2 (mpenee) Tyl Ulenspie eT ees Dance for three, 
The Cage, Symphony in an. 3: The Duel, 
Swan Lake, = terplay, Bourree Le ae: Jan 
$: (evening) gon Ag my og Son, Sylvia: 
Pas de Deux, La Valse. Jan. 4: (matinée) Con- 
certo Barocco, Metamorphoses, Scotch Sym- 
vhony, Cakewalk. Jan. 4: Four Temperaments, 
The Cage, Harlequin Pas De Deux, Bourrée 
Fantasque. 


YM-YWCA 


Jan. 26 


92nd St. & Lexington Ave. Jan. 11 
Dance Laboratory Series conducted by Walter 
Terry, with genet Collins demonstrating. Jan 
18: (matinée) Choreographers’ Workshop. 

18: (evening) Mara and the Cambodian Ballet 
Jan. 25: (matinée) Dance Laboratory Series 
conducted by Walter Terry, with Se tem 
by outstanding dancer. jan. (evening ) 
Dance Associates 


Opera 


Amato Opera Theatre 


9.95 


159 Bleecker St. 

Verdi’s Aida. Jan. 30-Feb. 
Marriage of Figaro, in English 
free) 

Cooper Union—Great Hall, Cooper Square. Jan 
25: Opera in English, Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffman conducted by Siegfried Landau, under 
the artistic direction of Leopold Sachse 

(Admission free) 

Little Orchestra Society—-Carnegie Hall, W. 57th 
St Jan. 13: Opera-concert of Weber's 
Furyanthe, with Margaret Harshaw, soprano; 
David Garen, tenor; Carol Smith, mezzo so 
prano; Luis Pichardo, baritone ; Kenneth Smith 
bass, and the Westminster Choir 

Metropolitan Opera Co. — Metropolitan Opera 
House, B’way and 40th. (Benefit performances 
Jan. 10: Fledermaus (Yeshiva =. 
Woman's Organization). tae 17: Cosi Fan 
Tutte. (N.Y. Chapter of Hadassah ) Jan. 3! 
Verdi’s Rigoletto. (Rand School for Social! 
Research.) 


Jan 
15: Mozart's 
(Admission 


Children's Entertainment 


Adaight, Gettege Garden City. Jan. 31: The Thir- 
teen Clocks, a Children’s Theatre presentation 

Carnegie Hall—154 W. 57th st. Recital Hall 
Jan. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31: (matinée) Hansel and 
Gretel, presented by the Junior Theatre 

Children’s World Theatre- ~Berbiece, Plaza Thea- 
tre, 58th St. and 6th Ave. Jan Princess in 
the Tower: Mt. Hebron High School, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. Jan. 10: Princess in the 
Tower: Rye High School, Rye, N. Y. Jan. 13 
Hiawatha. 

Ilenry Street Settlement—406 Grand St. Series of 
Dance Plays. Jan. 3: Judith Martin Dance Co 
Jan. 10: Here Come the Animals. Jan. 16-17 
St. George and the Dragon, presented by the 


hildren’s workshop 
directed by 
children’s dance plays 


Theatre, 


pn 24: Children’s Dance 
Susan van Arsdale in four 
Master of All Masters, 


Goldilocks and the Three Bears, Beauty and the 
sl: Musical 


Beast, and Circus Fantasy. 
Children 


Program 
Making. 


for 


Jr. Dramatic Workshop 


Jan 


1639 


called Music in 


Broadway 


17-18, matinee and evening: Shakespeare's 


sempest. 


Little Orchestra Society 
Ave. & 69h St 


People. Jan. 17 


munde ; excerpt from the Unfinished Sym 
Hark, Hark the Lark! sung by the 


demonstration 
ments ; 


first movement of 


Hunter 


College 


the 


an 


“he 
Park 


Orchestral Concerts for Young 
Overture to Schubert's Rosa- 


of modern 


percussion 


Beethoven's Second 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


The King and 


A New Musical 


Play 


pneey. 
audience ; 
instru 


with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON 


McCORMICK ° 


SHIRLEY BOOTH 


TABBERT * 


ond JUANITA HALL 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


“A LOVELY PLAY...A DARLIN’ PLAY.” 


—BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


‘elie 


Cuckoo” 


by ARTHUR LAURENTS 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Mon 
Fri. & Sat. Eves 


Mats. Wed. & Sat 


thru Thurs. Eves 


$3.60, 3.00, 2.40, | 


ns 


$4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.20 
$6.00, 4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20 
80, 1.20 


Tax Inic 


EMPIRE THEA., B’way & 40 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“EXCELLENT . 


with genuine talent” — 


Bright 


and 


‘ over 
Athinson, Times 


ay 
owing 


LEONARD SILLMAN'S 


NEW FACES 
of 1952 


“B’way’s Newest Musical Hit.” 
—Ed Sullivan 


Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 


ROYALE THEATR 


8:30-—-$1.80-$6. Mats. Wed 


Evgs. at 
& Sat 


Sat.—-$1.20-$3.60 Inc! 


Tax 


45th St. West 
of Broadway 





Join the 


MARCH 
DIMES 


JANUARY 2 TO 3) 


Symphony, and Copland’s El Salon Mexico, 
danced by Danny Daniels. Jan. 31: Wolf- 
Ferrari's Overture to Secrets of Suzanne; 
Kimsky-Korsakov's Scheherazade, demonstrated 
by marionettes; musical quiz with prizes given 

YM-YWHA-—-92nd St. & Lexington oe Jan. 2 
The Golden Goose, directed by Ken Rockefeller 
Jan. 3-4: The Salzburg Marionettes, directed by 
Hermann Aicher 


Forums and Lectures 
American National Theatre and Academy  W 
52nd St. Jan. 6: “Are High Costs Destroying 
the American Theatre and the Faith of the 
Angels?”’ Town Hall—W. 43rd St. Jan. 17 
The World of Ballet Agnes de Mille 
speaker Jan. 28 ‘Seeing 
Mason Brown, speaker 


Films 


Brooklyn Museum Eastern Parkway. Jan. 8-1! 
The Affair Blum; Painting with Sand. Jan. 22 
25: The Baker’s Wife; Three Paintings by 
Hieronymous Bosch. 

The Museum of Modern Art Film Library W 
Strd St. Jan. 5-11: Little Lord Fauntleroy, with 
Mary Pickford. Jan. 12-18: The Laming of the 
Shrew, with Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair 
banks. Jan. 19-25: The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, with Rudolph Valentino. Jan. 26 
Feb. 1: The Big Parade, with John Gilbert and 
Renée Adorée. 


Chicago 


Call Me Madam--with Elaine Stritch and Kent 
Smith. Jan. 2 for indefinite run, Shubert 
Theatre 

Dial “M” for Murder—with Richard Greene 
Jan. 26 for indefinite run, Harris Theatre 

Gigi—with Audrey Hepburn. shrough Jan. 9 
Harris Theatre 

Gilbert and Sullivan—with original cast and rep 
ertory. Dec. 25-Jan. 24, Shubert ‘lheatre 

Point of No Return—with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. Jan. 26-Feb. 21 

Stalag 17—with John Erickson and George Tobias 
Indefinite run, Erlanger Theatre 

The Constant Wife—-with Katharine Cornell and 
Robert Flemyng. Dec. 26-Jan. 24, Harris 
Theatre. 

The Country Girl--with Robert Young, Nancy 
Kelly — Dane Clark Through January 
et Benes Theatre 

Top Banana with Phil Silvers Indefinite run 
Great Northern 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Thines John 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 

EL! WALLACH 
JOSEPHINE VAN FLEET 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or Phone CH 2-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Desire Under the Elms—Jan. 9-10, 13-18, 20-25 
Goodman Memorial Theatre. 


San Francisco 


I Am a Camera—with Julie Harris. Dec. 8-Jan. 3 

Oklahoma!—Dec. 21-Jan. 10, Geary Theatre. 

Paris 90—with Cornelia Otis Skinner. Jan. 12, 
Curran Theatre. 

Suspect—Jan. 7 through month, Theatre Arts 
Colony production. 

Twentieth Century—Through January, Theatre 
at the Beach production. 


Philadelphia 


Be Your Age—with Conrad Nagel and Hildy 
Parks. Dec. 25-Jan. 3, Locust Theatre (pre- 
Broadway) 

Call Me Madam—with Elaine Stritch. Dec. 15- 
Jan. 10, Forrest Theatre. 

Hazel Flagg—with Helen Gallagher and Thomas 
Mitchell. Jan. 12 for three weeks, Shubert 
Theatre (pre-Broadway) 

Maggie—with Irene Bordini and Keith Andes 
Jan. 12 for two weeks. 

Wonderful Town—with Rosalind Russell and Jo- 
seph Buloff. Feb. 9 for 2 weeks. 

Music 

Gershwin Concert Orchestra Company—Jan. 26, 
Academy of Music. 


Other U. S. Productions 


Arena Stage—New York Ave. and Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C. Beginning of January: S. I. 
anny * Lady Precious Stream. Through Jan- 
uary: Robert Anderson’s All Summer Long. 

Austin Civic Theatre—Austin, Tex. a. Su, 
14-18: John Colton and Clemence Randolph's 
Rain. Jan. 30-31: Uncle Tom’s Cabin, adapted 
from the novel by Mel Pape—a ‘‘mellerdram- 
mer’’ with night club seating. 

Barter Theatre—Abingdon, Va. Tour schedule 
for January of Owen Wister’s The Virginian. 

= 13: Pikeville, Ky. Jan. 15: Mt. Sterling, 
y. e* 16: Ashland, Ky. Jan. 17: Montgom- 

ery, W. Va. Jan. 19: Weston, W. Va. Jan. 20: 
West Liberty, W. Va. Jan. 21: Cumberland, 
Md. Jan. 22: Keyser, W. Va. Jan. 23: Martins- 
burg, W. Va. Jan. 26: Arlington, Va. Jan. 27: 
Richmond, Va. Jan. 28: Hilton Village, Va. 
_ 29: Norfolk, Va. Jan. 30: Mathews, Va. 

an. 31: Portsmouth, Va. 

Booth Tarkington Civic Theatre—Indianapolis, 
Minn. Jan. 16-Jan. 24: Arthur Miller’s ath 
of a Salesman. 

Bucknell University—Lewisburg, Pa. Jan. 16-17 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. 

Cleveland Play House—Cleveland, Ohio. (Reper- 
tory group operating three theatres) January: 
Druary Theatre’s production of Burton Lane, 
E. Y. Harburg, and Fred Saidy’s Finian’s Rain- 
bow. January: Brooks Theatre production of 
Eleanor and Leo Bayers’ The Left Hook (first 
performance). Euclid-77th Street Lheatre pro- 
duction of Edward Mabley’s Glad Tidings. 

Cleveland Public Library—Cleveland, Ohio. {ee- 
21-23: A new musical version with k by Ray 
Elias, music by Albert Borelli of Aeschylus 
Prometheus Bound. 

Company of the Golden Hind—Berkeley, Calif 
=. 2-3: Oliver Goldsmith's She Stoops to 

Yonquer, at Palo Alto Community Theatre, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Footlighters of White Temple Methodist Church 

Anaheim, Calif. Dorothy Clarke Wilson’s 
The Carpenter. _- 13: Redlands, Calif. Jan. 
23: Calexico, Calif. 


Flint Community Players—Flint, Mich. Jan. 29- 
31: Samuel Taylor's The Happy Time. 
Goodman Memorial Theatre—Chicago, Ill. Jan 


9-10, 13-18, 20-25: 
Under the Elms. 
Grand Rapids Civic Theatre—Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Jan. 16-24: John Patrick’s The Curious 

Savage. 

Greater Muskegon Civic Theatre Association 
Muskegon, Mich. Jan. 29-Feb. 4: Sidney Kings- 
ley's Detective Story. 

Hedgerow Theatre—-Moylan, Pa. Jan. 1, 17, 31 
Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the Man. Jan. 2 
Christopher Fry's A Phoenix Too Frequent. 
Jan. 3, 10, 24: Arthur Schnitzler’s The Affairs 
of Anatol. 

ini Theatre Guild—University of Hlinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. Jan. 14-17: Two operas, Blacher’s 
Romeo and Juliet and Andre Singer's Alcottiana. 

Ithaca College Department of Drama—lIthaca, 
N. Y. Jan. 13-17: Scampers, an original musical 

comedy. 

Ithaca Community Players, Inc..Ithaca, N. Y 
Dec. 30-Jan. 3: Vera Caspary and George 
Skear’s Laura 

Kalamazoo Civic Players——Kalamazoo, Mich. Jan 
8-17: Philip King’s See How They Run. 

Lakeview Little eatre—Lakewood, Ohio. Dec. 
31-Jan. 24: Samuel Taylor’s The Happy Time. 

Northwestern University Theatre—Evanston, III. 
= 27-31: Christopher Fry's translation of 
Jean Anouilh’s Ring Round the Moon. 

Norton Gallery Players—West Palm Beach, Fla. 
— ae 14-17: Mary Bell’s Duet for Two 

ands. 

Penn State Playe7s—State College, Pa. Jan. 15-17 
Giraudoux’ Amphitryon 38. Jan. 9-10, 16-17 
Shaw's Major Barbara 

Players Inc.—Washingeton, D. C. Tour of Shake 
speare’s Love’s Labour's Lost. Jan. 6: Jefferson 


Eugene O'Neill's Desire 


City, Tenn., Carson Newman College Audit 
Jan. 7: Due West, S. C., Erskine College Me- 
morial Hall. Jan. 8: Cheraw,; S. C., Cheraw 
High School. Jan. 12: Emmitsburg, Md., De 
Paul Auditorium, St, es College. Jan. 14 
Lynchburg, Va., Smith Memorial Hall. Jan. 15 
Blacksburg, Va., Barruss Hall. Jan. 19: Coch- 
ran, Ga., Middle Georgia College Auditorium. 
_ 21: Demopolis, Ala. Jan. 26: Mount 
erry, Ga., Ford Auditorium. Jan. 28: Troy, 
Ala., Alabama Polytechnic, Student Activities 
Bldg. Jan. 30: Mobile, Ala., McGill Institute 
Auditorium. Jan. 31: New Orleans, La., Tulane 
University, Dixon Hall. 

Queen’s Players—Austin, Minn. Jan. 11-14: John 
Tracy’s original musical revue, After Dark. 

Repertoire-Little Theatre—Toledo, Ohio. Jan 
3-31: John Cecil Holm’s Gramercy Ghost. 

Richmond Civic Theatre, Inc.—Richmond, Ind 
Jan. 12-15: Norbert Silbiger’s Murray 1900. 

San Jose State College—San Jose, Calif. Jan. 30- 

_ 31, Feb. 5-7: Jean Anouilh’s Eurydice. 

Stephens College Playhouse—Columbia, Mo. Jan 
7-24: Pirandello’s As You Desire Me. Jan. 28- 

__ Feb. 14: Mark Reed’s Petticoat Fever. 

Theatre Arts Colony—-San Francisco, Calif. Jan- 
uary 7 through month: Edward Percy and 
Reginald Denham’s Suspect. 

Theatre-at-the-Beach—San Francisco, Calif 
Through January: Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur’s Twentieth Century. 

Theatre ’53—Dallas, Tex. Dec. 22-Jan. 10: Robin 
Maugham’s The Rising Heifer. Jan. 12-Jan. 31 
Eugene Raskin’s The Last Island. 

Trumbull New Theatre—Warren, Ohio. Jan. 16- 
17: East Lymme, at Harry B. Turner High 
School Auditorium 

Tucson Little Theatre—-Tucson, Ariz. Jan. 22-24 
Brandon Thomas’ Charley’s Aunt. 

University of Minnesota “Theatre Minneapolis, 
Minn. Jan. 9-10, 12-18: Shakespeare's the first 
part of Henry IV. 

University of Washington-——Seattle, Wash. Pent- 
house Theatre—Dec. 12-Jan. 17: John van 
Druten’s Bell, Book and Candle. Jan. 23-Feb 
28: Glenn Hughes’ On the Side the Angels. 
Showboat Theatre—Dec. 26-Jan. 31: Ferenc 
Molnar’s The Play’s the Thing. University 
Playhouse—-Jan. 15-Feb. 14: Euripides’ The 
Trojan Women. 

Weathervale Community Playhouse—Akron, Ohio 
Jan. 15-Feb. 4: Maxwell Anderson's Barefoot 
in Athens. 


London 


Coronation Review-At the London Casino. Emil 
Littler’s production. 

Dear Charles—-Alan Melville’s translation and 
adaptation from Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon’s Les 
Enfants d’Edouard, with Yvonne Arnaud 

High Balcony—-At the Embassy Theatre. Peter 
Ustinov’s play with a setting in the German 
Embassy in Noland 

Paint Your Wagon—Jack Hylton’s production of 
the American musical, with Bobby Howes and 
his daughter, Sally-Ann Howes 

Richard Il—At the Lyric Theatre. John Gielgud’s 
production, with Paul Schofield as King Rich: 
ard, Herbert Lomas as John O’Gaunt, Joy 
Parker as the Queen, and Eric Porter as Boling- 
broke, directed by John Gielgud. 

The Apple of Eve—At the Comedy Theatre. A 
thriller drama with Florence Desmond and 
Anthony Ireland 

The Holy Terrors—Jean Cocteau’s play, with 
Fay Compton in the role of a great Parisian 
actress 

The Mousetrap—At the Ambassador Theatre 
Agatha Christie's new play, with Richard At 
tenborough as a detective and his wife, Sheila 
Sim, as the hostess of a showbound country 
house 

The River Line—-At the Strand Theatre. Charles 
Morgan's play, with Pamela Brown and Paul 
Schofield. 

The Way of The World -At the Lyric Theatre 
John Gielgud’s second production of the season, 
with John Gielgud as Mirabell, Margaret Ruth- 
erford and Pamela Brown. 

Venice Preserved—Otway’'s play, with John Giel- 
gud as Jaffier, Paul Schofield as Pierre and 
Eileen Herlie as Belvidera 


Stratford 


D’Oyly Carte Opera Company—At the Shake 
speare Memorial Theatre. Dec. 29-Jan. 17 


Bristol 


The Bridge—At the Old Vic. Lionel Shapiro's 


new play about a fugitive from tyranny 


Paris 

Benheur des Mechants-At the Bouffés Parisien: 
Jacques Deval’s new comedy, with Elvire Po 
pesco as a Second Empire demi-mondaine 

Dialogues des Carmelites—At the Herbotot 
Georges Bernanos’ religious drama 

Evangeline—At_ the Ambassadeurs. Henri Bern- 
stein’s 29th piay, directed by himself in his own 
theatre, with Danielle Darrieux. 

Hyménée—At the Michodiére. A_ revival of 
Edouard Bourdet’s play, with Yvonne Prin- 
temps and Pierre Fresnay. 

Jy Sais, J’y Reste—At the Gymnase. A boulevard 
triangle comedy. 

La Cuisine Des Anges——At the Vieux Colombier 
Albert Husson’s comedy about convicts, with 
Jean Penedes 





Comedy and Tragedy Masks fashioned into 
attractive jewelry. A work of high crafts- 
manship as well as an automatic conversa- 
tion piece. Hand wrought from heavy weight 
solid sterling silver . . exclusive with us 
Bracelet . $10.00 Cuff Links $5.50 
Pin. Tie Clasp 5.50 
Earrings c Ring . 6.00 
This set of 3 This set of 3..$15.00 
4n Extra! By request. Ballet Dancer $5.00 


lax Included: Postpaid U.S.A. No C.O.D.'s 
Give ring size when ordering 


Send for Free Catalog of Silverware, 
Men's and Women's Jewelry. 


The Jamaica Silversmith 
79-32 164th Street Jamaica, New York 


La Dame Du Tréfle—At the Saint Georges 
George Arout’s new Pirandello-like play about 
two women, with Madeleine Robinson in a 
double role 

La Duchesse D’Algues—At the Michel. An Eng- 
lish comedy about a mermaid, originally en- 
titled Miranda. 

La Feuille de Vigne—At the Madeleine. Jean 
Bernard-Luc’s comedy about the Kinsey report 

La_ Jacquerie—At the Charles de Rochefort 
Clement Harrari’s ‘“‘Theatre Indépendent”’ pre- 
sents an adaptation of one of Prosper Mérimée’s 
masterpieces. 

La Pucelle D’Auteuil—At the Palais-Royal. Jean 
de Latraz’ bedroom farce, with plenty of lin- 
gerie on view. 

La Tete des Autres—At the Atelier. Marcel 
Aymé’s satire on magistrates. A hit of last 
season 

Les Fous de Dieu—At the Noctambule. A histori- 
cal-religious drama set in 16th century Munster. 

L’Eternel Mari—At the Gaite-Montparnasse 
Jouvet’s old troupe in a Dostoevski adaptation 

Le Puce A L’Oreille—At the Montparnasse. Re- 
vival of a popular Georges Feydeau farce 

L’Insoumise—At the Ambigu. Kevival of Pierre 
Fondaie’s success, about an Arab prince and his 
French wife and the uses of polygamy. 

Lorsque L’Enfant Parait—At the Pesivenntde. 
Andre Roussin’s farce about a houseful of preg- 
nant women, with Gaby Morlay 

Madame Filoume—At the Renaissance. Edouardo 
de Filippo’s Italian play set against a Naples 
middle-class background, about the wife with 
a “‘past.’’ 

Mademoiselle Julie—At the Babylone. A ‘‘little’’ 
theatre production of Strindberg’s play. 

Many—At the Gramont. Alfred Adam’s domestic 
comedy, 

N’Ecoutez Pas, Mesdames—aA revivai of the com- 
edy, with Sacha Guitry. 

Ombre Chere—At the Edouard VII. Jacques De- 
val’s ghostly comedy, with Robert Lamoureux 

Robinson—At the Oeuvre. The Defoe tale retold 
by poet Jules Supervielle, with a love story 
thrown in, with Dominique Blanchard. 

Sans Ceremonie—At the Daunou. Vilfrid and 
Giroult’s crazy comedy, with A. Prejean. 

Siegfried—-At the Champs Elysées. Revival of 
Jean Giraudoux’ play, with Raymond Rouleau 

Zoe—At the Comédie Wagram. Jean Marsan’s 
play, with Nicole Gourcel 

At the National Theatres—New Productions 

Dolores—At the Opera Comique. M. M. Levy’s 
new opera 

Don Juan—At the Comédie Francaise. A Mo- 
liére revival. 


Rome 11953 Opera Season) 


tilea’s Adriana Lecouvreau, Bizet’s Carmen, Pi- 
zetti’s Debora E. Jaele, Verdi's Don Carlo, G 
Guerrini’s Enea iordano’s Fedora, Jachino’s 
Giocando E Il Suo Re, G. Paisiello’s 11 Mondo 
Della Luna, N. Risky-Korsakov’s La Fanciulla 
di Neve, Donizetti’s L’Elisir D’Amore, Mascag- 
ni’s Lo Doletta, Donizetti’s Luci Di Lammer- 
moor, Wagner’s L’Qro Del Reno, E. Bloch’s 
Macbeth uccini’s Manon Lescaut, Verdi's 
Otello, Wagner's Siegfried. 


Hamburg (Winter 1953 Season) 
Gerhart Hauptman’s And Pippa Passes, Shakes 
peare’s As You Like It, T. S. Eliot's The Cock- 
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Private Beach + Pool + Free Parking 
CARLOS & MELISA'S ORCHESTRA 
Dancing & Entertainment Nightly 


Famous Cincinnati Room 
for Dining 


Modified American 
Pian Available 


Fully Air Conditioned & Heated 


Write for 
Booklet TA 


N.Y. PHONE 
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at 64th STREET, MIAMI BEACH 
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NEWEST HOTELIN MIAMI! 


Miami's newest hotel, overlook- 
ing Biscayne Bay, offers every 
luxury imaginable. Smart cock: 
tail lounge and dining room... 
individually controlled air con- 
ditioning . circulating ice 


water ...a radio in every room 


BISCAYNE 


HOTEL 


tail Party, Tennessee Williams’ Gipsy Rose, 
Ferdinand Bruckner’s Heroic Comedy, Philip 
Barry’s Philadelphia Story, and Bernard Shaw's 
The Emperor America. 


Moscow 


Apple Tree Branch—At the Ermolova Theatre 

Don Juan—At the Bolshoi Affiliate (opera). 

Enemy—At the Moscow Art Theatre (Gorky 
play). 

Grushenka—At the Gypsy Theatre (musical). 

Keto Kote—At the Stanislavski and Nemirovich- 
Danchenko Musical Theatre. (A musical com- 
edy.) 

Northern Dawn—At the Malay Little Theatre 
(A new play.) 

Pygmalion—At the Malay Affiliate. (Shaw play.) 

School for Scandal—At the Moscow Art Affiliate 
(Sheridan’s Play.) 

Sinichkin—At the Satire Theatre. (A new play 
by Leo Gurych.) 

Sleeping Beauty—At the Bolshoi Theatre. (A 
ballet.) 

The Admiral’s Fiag—At the Soviet Army Theatre 
(A new play.) 

The Broken Whip—At the Theatre of Drama and 
Comedy. (A new play.) 

The Tempest—At the Moscow Theatre. (Shakes- 
peare’s play.) 

Third Youth—At the Moscow Theatre of the 
Drama. (A new play ¢ 

Wedding With Dowery 


atre A new play 


At the Mossoviet The- 


340 Biscayne Blvd. 


MIAMI, 


FLORIDA 


Amsterdam 

Henry IV—-A 1922 Pirandello play, with Kovan 
Dijk as Henry IV of Germany 

Hilda Crane—Samson Raphaelson’s play that liad 
a Broadway run two years ago 

Il est Minuit, Dr. Schweitzer—(It’s Noon Dr 
Schweitzer)—-Gilbert Cesbron’s play about the 
Protestant ‘“‘Man of Lambarene.’’ 

Le Vivier—Henri Troyat’s tragedy 

Los Arboles Mueren de Pie (The Trees Die Stand- 
ing)—Alexander Casona’s play 

Merchant of Venice—A new interpretation of 
Shakespeare's Jew 

Romeo and Juliet--A performance of Shakes 
peare’s play by “‘Puck,”’ a theatrical group of 
young actors and actresses 

Stalag 17—The play by wartime flyers, Donald 
Bevan and Edmund Trzcinsky, about life in a 
German concentration camp 

Under the Wild Fig Tree-—Samuel Spewack’s 
fable, about ants wanting to turn into men 


Athens 


Au Petit Boyheuz—~At the Kyrelis Theatre 

Marc Gilbert Sanvajoy’s comedy, with Elli Lam- 
beti, Dimitri Hozy and George Pappas, directed 

b . Ploritis. 

Ballo in Maschera—At the National (opera). 

Carmen—At the National (opera) 

Darkness at Noon—Arthur Koestler’s play, with 
Dimitri Myrat 

Uncle Vanya-—-At the National. Chekhov's play 
with B. Diamantopoulos 
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KUENG RECORDERS 
Fine Imported Instruments 
An Exceilent Gift 
RECORDER 
Family groups play this 
woodwind. We have the 
finest instruments — So- 
prano, Alto, Tenor, 
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Baroque and Swiss fin- 
gerings. Prices from 
$8.50. Student so- 
pranos $4.00 up. 
Also the largest Re- 
corder Music Cata- 
log. 
Send for Catalog 12 
HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 
130 W. 56 Street New York 19, N.Y. 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - RADIO 


Comprehensive 2-year course provides 

the complete and practical training es- 

sential for success. 
ACTING 
DIRECTING 
MAKE-UP 


ANNOUNCING 

PRODUCTION 

WRITING 
VOICE 


Faculty of Professionals 
Limited classes assure individual attention 
Fully equipped Little Theatre and Radio Studios 


Write for catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 
FINEST SCHOOL 
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on Our Stage by 


AGENTS AND PRODUCERS 


Public Performances Guaranteed 
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Opera Stars Go Slumming—Self-Consciously 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


© ANYONE reading this department 

during the past two months, it may 
have appeared that its editor had a 
strong prejudice against all singers of 
popular music on records. This is by no 
means true, and it should be pointed 
out that some sincere compliments were 
paid to those who, with a minimum of 
vocal equipment, succeed in “selling” a 
song, aided by the microphone, and even 
to some of the “song stylists’ who create 
the impression of individuality by distort- 
ing the obvious intentions of the com- 
posers. 


This month we can start the new year 
in good humor by emphasizing the fact 
that a lot of really fine voices are to be 
heard on popular discs as well as in the 
classic repertoire. Let it be admitted also 
that some of the most impressive of these 
voices are not ideally suited to the inter- 
pretation of light material, Artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera, for instance, may 
try hard to relax and sound natural, 
without any touch of condescension, 
when slumming through tin-pan alley, 
but a bit of self-consciousness is likely 
to creep in, nevertheless 

Take Helen Traubel’s recent RCA 
Victor album of The Gay Nineties, for 
example. First of all, there are only two 
songs in the set that actually belong to 
that much-abused decade: “After the 
Ball” and “Mother Was a Lady.” The 
rest range from “A Bird in a Gilded 


Helen Traubel is always the opera 
star, even in an album called The 
Gay Nineties. 


Cage” of 1900 to “The Curse of an 
Aching Heart” (1913). The real ballads 
of the collection are arranged so that 
the all-important story is never told, 
settling for an introductory chorus and 
its reprise, with only one stanza in be- 
tween. Arthur Fiedler’s orchestral ac- 
companiments are beautifully played but 
far too elaborate for such naive words, 
while Miss Traubel is always the grand 
opera star, never the dead-pan “ren- 
derer” of the actual nineties. At that, 
her interpretations are vastly preferable 
to the vocal mugging of a Beatrice Kay 

The impressive team of Risé Stevens 
and Robert Merrill can be heard in 
Cavalcade of Musical Comedy, also re- 
corded by RCA Victor, and here again 
one is continuously aware that these 
voices belong to the Metropolitan Opera 
Even Ezio Pinza, with all his Broadway, 
Hollywood and television experience, 
still sounds like an operatic bass-baritone 
with an accent 

The straightforward male singers of 
musical comedy, like Ray Middleton, 
John Raitt, Dennis King, Howard Keel 
and Alfred Drake, all record in an hon- 
estly effective style, and they have 
proved on the stage that they need no 
microphone to give them volume. That, 
after all, is the test of a real voice. A 
Bing Crosby or a Perry Como may 
sound wonderful when that appealing 
quality of relaxed tone is sufficiently 
amplified, but what would happen to 
them in a concert hall, a theatre or an 


opera house ? 


Lanza Puts Tears in His Voice 


Here the popular Mario Lanza pre- 
sents something of a problem. He had 
considerable concert experience before 
and even after going to Hollywood, and 
he still threatens to appear in opera 
abroad. On records, radio and _ the 
screen, his tenor voice sounds simply 
huge—almost too big for comfort. (Nel- 
son Eddy had the same “loud and high” 
complex after winning real distinction as 
a-concert artist.) The Lanza recording 
of “Because You're Mine,” backed by 
“The Song the Angels Sing,” actually 
contains a few soft phrases, but most 
of the time the singer concentrates on 
“putting tears into the voice” with an 
exaggerated emotion whose sincerity is 
necessarily open to question. Neverthe- 
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Mario Lanza’s voice is almost too 
big for comfort. 


less, it is by nature an overwhelming 
voice with a distinctive personal quality 
not Caruso’s). 

The records of Eddie Fisher give the 
impression of a solid basic tone whose 
volume and quality have been proved 
in personal appearances. On wax, he 
makes even “Wish You Were Here” 
sound less sappy than usual. His popu- 
larity is well deserved 


Bavaar—An Occasional Wobble 


Tony Bavaar is also winning favor 
through a fairly honest vocalism, al- 
though he leans toward sentimentality, 
with an occasional wobble that betrays 
technical shortcomings. “More or Less” 
affords a good sample of his style, with 
a chorus supporting him in the preten- 
tious “Break the Bands That Bind Me” 
on the reverse side. 

The recording ladies are even harder 
to appraise vocally than the men. A 
number of them sound very much alike, 
all using the “baby voice,” whose super- 
ficial quality creates a specious inti- 
macy, glorified by the microphone and 
permitting a crystal clear enunciation. 
The most successful of them all, from 
the standpoint of record sales, would 
seem to be Jo Stafford, and this girl 
must be credited with considerable tech- 
nique and an astonishing versatility. Her 
Columbia LP album, As You Desire Me, 
shows a wide range of mood and expres- 
sion 

Columbia has been emphasizing the 
lisping lilt of Doris Day in several col- 
lections of similar effect, one of which 
drew its material entirely from the 
motion picture [ll See You in My 
Dreams, necessarily limited to old-fash 
ioned songs. Another album, called 
You’re My Thrill, leans a little too much 
toward the “stylist” trend, while Young 
Man with a Horn really gives the snot- 
to Harry James, imitating the trumpet 
of Bix Beiderbecke 
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Betty Grable’s husband also shares a 
Columbia LP with Rosemary Clooney, 
presenting eight of the Oscar-winning 
songs of the screen from “The Conti- 
nental” to “In the Cool, Cool, Cool of 
the Evening.” This reviewer is tempted 
to pick the Clooney voice as the best 
in its class. It certainly has a more solid 
tone than the others and goes in less 
for distortion of the melodic line 


Merman—Biggest of the 
Girls’ Voices 


Obviously the biggest of the popular 
girls’ voices is that of Ethel Merman, 
and it is worth going back to her Call 
Me Madam album (Decca) for a re- 
minder of that solid, unwavering tone, 
always true to the pitch and never miss- 
ing a syllable of the words. The nearest 
thing to the unique Merman among the 
current singers is probably Dolores Gray, 
who works equally well from a stage or 
on discs. 


An interesting comparison is afforded 
by two recordings of “My Favorite 
Song.” The Canadian Gisele Mackenzie 
does it for Capitol in a strong, even 
voice, supported by Balinese gamelan 
effects in the orchestra. Georgia Gibbs 
gets a similar effect on her Mercury 
record but with a more conventional 
orchestration. Both singers must be cred- 
ited with more than microphone vocal- 
ism. A similar compliment can be paid 
to Vera Lynn (London) who does well 
by “Auf Wiedersehn,” “Sweetheart” and 
“From the Time You Say Goodbye” 
with some suggestion of the Gracie 
Fields quality and style. Certainly any 
list of solid recording voices must include 
those of Jane Froman, Dorothy Sarnoff, 
Frances Langford, Jane Powell, Dinah 
Shore, Dorothy Shay, Jane Pickens and 
probably a number of others. Connie 
Boswell, who was once merely part of a 
sister act, asserts her individual style in 
Lehar’s ““My Little Nest” (Decca) with 
the assistance of Artie Shaw’s clarinet, 
and again it is hard to tell how much 
the microphone is responsible. The only 
real test is to hear our popular singers 
both ways if possible—-on records and 
in person. 


Mary Martin and the late Gertrude 
Lawrence have both passed that test 
with flying colors, even though neithe: 
of them could be considered a great 
voice as such. That Miss Lawrence was 
a great artist, if not, by her own admis- 
sion, a great singer, is amply proved 
once more by the Memorial Album of 
her outstanding hits, just released by 
Decca. As for Miss Martin, one wonders 
why she is now studying for grand opera 
abroad when she is so clearly in a class 
by herself in the field of lighter stage 
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Vive Tragedies of Sex 

BY FRANK WEDEKIND 

Spring's Awakening, Earth Spirit, 

Death and Devil, Castle Wetterstein 

and The Box of Pandora newly trans- 

lated by Stephen Spender @ Frances 

Fawcett, with an introduction by 

Lion Feuchtwanger $6.75 

Shakespeare's Histories at Stratford 1951 
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Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 

A Correspondence (Illus.) $5.00 
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BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS 
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Broadway Serapbook 
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by Joseph Carroll 


Shaw's Journal To Stella 


= Suaw through- 
out his long life was so strenuously 
a public man that it still comes as a 
mild astonishment for him to have 
had any private life at all. Where 
would he have found the time from 
his activities as a journalist, socialist 
pamphleteer and street-corner ora- 
tor, vestryman and wheel horse of 
scores of committees, walking dele- 
gate for a hundred causes from 
anti-vivisectionism to prison reform, 
practical man of the theatre and 
almost incidentally—the most pro- 
lific and gifted dramatist since 
Shakespeare ? 

Somehow he found the time for a 
private life of course, and of course 
it was a strenuous one since Shaw 
was incapable of languor in any- 
thing. It has been pieced together 


| for us from his own scattered remi- 


me and those of his friends 
and in an assortment of none too 
pore tory biographies such as those 
of Frank Harris and Hesketh Pear- 
son. More importantly, for whatever 
biographer of the future who may 
approach the task with more 
industry and discernment and _ less 
personal exhibitionism than __ his 
predecessors, Shaw’s private life is 
being disclosed in his correspond- 
ence; for nature, with almost mad- 
dening lavishness, also made. this 
extraordinary man a tireless and 
accomplished letter writer. 

The published correspondence 
with Ellen Terry is already a classic 
in its own right, apart from intrinsic 
historical interest ; and to match it, 
in interest if not in merit, we have 
now Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell: Their Correspond- 
(Knopf, $5.00). It covers a 
long span from 1899, when Stella 
Campbell was London's leading 
actress, to 1940, the year she died 
a sad old woman who kept her 
dignity in spite of all that poverty 
and Hollywood could do to take it 
away. 


ence 


It is hard to say why the 
bell collection is less 
literature than the Terry letters. 
Neither actress was much of a 
writer ; neither aspired to be, though 
both had done that occasional writ- 
ing almost all stage celebrities are 
called upon to do, usually with the 
aid of ghosts. Ellen’s letters are as 
much without art as those of Mrs. 
Pat, yet somehow the Shaw-Terry 
correspondence is more complete 
and satisfying as a story; and, art- 
less or not, Ellen comes through as 
a person in her own scribbled notes 
and dashed-off letters as well as in 
those of Shaw. It may be that she 
was a more considerable person, too 
sure of her charm to need to assert 
it, with such large and genuine 
interests and so adaptable an 
intelligence that she met Shaw on 
something like equal terms. In the 
Campbell collection, the inequality 
is all too apparent: Shaw is con- 
stantly patronizing his Stella, and 
she is constantly inviting patronage, 
not servilely (Stella could never do 
that) but by forever playing the 
coquette. There was not a little of 
Lorelei Lee in Mrs. Pat, and her 
attitude toward Shaw was that of 
an intellectual golddigger. 


In portraiture, GBS does all the 
work. We learn much more about 
Stella from him than we do from 
her. He comments freely on her 
acting, which with frequent grave 
reservations he admired, her choice 
of roles, which he mainly deplored, 
her domestic life, which he consid- 
ered ill-organized, and her business 
affairs, which he deemed hopeless. 
He advises her endlessly on every- 
thing, undeterred by the fact that 
she paid not the slightest attention 
to: his advice. 


Camp- 
impressive as 


Shaw’s professional frustrations in 
his dealings with Mrs. Pat are re- 
vealed with poignant humor. Their 
every encounter in the theatre 
turned into a fiasco. He wrote Eliza 
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Drawings by Warren Chappell 


He advises her endlessly on every- 
thing . 


Doolittle in Pygmalion with her in 
mind but obviously was never satis- 
fied with her playing of the part, 
since she was too undisciplined -as an 
actress for Shaw’s stern taste. Two 
other characters were drawn with 
Mrs. Pat as the model: Hesione 


Hushabye in Heartbreak House and 
Orinthia in The Apple Cart. She 
never did play them and probably 


just as well. They are superbly writ- 
ten characters—especially Hesione 
and literature can properly be 
grateful to Stella for inspiring them 
But what she would have done with 
them on a stage is another matter. If 
one can accept Shaw’s judgment of 
her acting, she would have been too 
slapdash, too completely the fiery 
improviser, ever to be a good Sha- 
vian. He wrote, as he himself has 
somewhere observed, “in the classic 
manner,” and both his prose and 
the conventions of his plays require 
stylized performance as much so as 
those of Congreve. From what one 
gathers, Mrs. Pat was no stylist. She 
was a_ turn-of-the-century leading 
lady and in her declining years a 
theatrical grande dame, and her 
own personality was more important 
to her than any play. It was. indeed 
an overwhelming personality, and 
its charm is triumphantly evoked by 
Shaw, even when his letters are 
railing at Mrs. Pat for squandering 
her graces and-abilities. 

On the personal level, the book 
is a puzzler. Was it a real romance 
between these two or a play-acting 
one? A little of both, one is inclined 
to think, with the balance in favor 
of play-acting. Shaw’s language in 
these letters, even at its most im- 
passioned, does not suggest a love 
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Her attitude was that of an intel 
lectual golddigger . . . 


affair in the usual sense. He was 
romantic about women (all except 
his wife, for whom he seems to have 
had a steady-going but far from 
tempestuous affection), and it was 
his pleasure to dramatize his very 
real friendship for actresses into 
quasi love affairs. Stella and Ellen 
become names almost like those of 
the shepherd girls in pastoral 
poetry: names to dream about and 
sing about, but, nevertheless, merely 
names. His passion was sincer¢ 
enough, but one suspects it stayed 
on paper. 

It is plain from the letters that 
Shaw’s ‘wife (Charlotte Payne- 
Townshend that was) disliked Stella 
as she never disliked Ellen: and 
that, for a time at least, she thought 
she might have occasion for jeal- 
ousy. It is also plain that she had 
no such occasion. 


Shaw was no eunuch, and in 
occasional memoirs he has given 
quite gentlemanly but amusing ac- 
counts of actual dalliance with 
various ladies, to use a word that 
retains its old-fashioned force as 
applied to the kind of love affair 
that is a pastime rather than a seri- 
ous emotional involvement. But 
however strong his attraction to Mrs. 
Pat may have been, the impression 
the letters leave is not so much that 
he dallied as that he dillydallied. He 
was Shaw’s Don Juan, not Mozart's 
or Byron’s, and he enjoyed his sea- 
son in a highly cultivated hell. 


Anyway, the letters are good to 
have, ably edited and annotated as 
they are by Alan Dent, who also 
supplies a sensible preface and a 
serviceable index 
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A Prize for Shavians 


The editing of The Selected Prose 
of Bernard Shaw by Diarmuid Rus- 
sell (Dodd, Mead, $6.50) is also 
able, and the book is an excellent 
sampling of the playwright’s non- 
dramatic work. Mr. Russell points 
out in his introduction that Shaw 
was even more prolific in his prose 
than in his plays and that his mis- 
cellaneous writings—many of them 
fine in themselves—throw consider- 
able light on the ideas of the plays. 

None of the prefaces is included 
in this volume except a portion of 
the one to The Shewing Up of 
Blanco Posnet because it has a sepa- 
rate entity as a polemic on censor- 
ship. The prefaces, as the editor 
points out, properly belong with the 
plays; and the selections here are 
intended to represent the vast range 
of Shaw’s work. They include parts 
of his early novels, excerpts from 
such books of criticism as The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism and The 
Perfect Wagnerite and from various 
Fabian studies such as the monu- 
mental The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, 
probably the most entertaining 
treatise on political economy ever 
written. Shaw’s journalistic writing 
is also represented—and such jour- 
nalism we are not likely to see again 
in many a long day. The names of 
plays long since forgotten live on in 
GBS’s dramatic criticism, pickled in 
the wit of his damnation, preserved 
by being in the context of his wise 
comment on the art of the theatre. 
The music criticism, too (from the 
days when he wrote under the name 
of Corno di Bassetto), retains much 
of its vitality. 

Of major interest are Shaw’s por- 
traits of theatrical figures—Oscar 
Wilde, Henry Irving, Beerbohm 
Tree, William Archer and. others. 
Inevitably, trivialities and items of 
interest mainly to literary historiog- 
raphers are in the book ; but for the 
autobiographical material alone, 
notably the preface to Immaturity 
(a delightful reminiscence of his 
childhood and youth), which should 
destroy all stereotyped notions of 
Shaw as a cold fish through whose 
veins ran carrot juice, this collection 
is a prize for Shavians. 


_ As They Liked It 


A reader without scholarship (like 
this one) must approach such a 
book as Alfred Harbage’s Shake- 
speare and the Rival Traditions 
(Macmillan, $6.00) with humility 
and caution: humility, because a 
casual opinion of work derived from 


painstaking researches is bound to 
be an impertinence; caution, be- 
cause the very profusion of the 
author’s learning may dragoon us 
into accepting his judgments un- 
questioningly. But we cannot all b 
scholars, and, with however frag- 
mentary a knowledge, our judg- 
ments should be independently 


made. 


Dr. Harbage, one can be sure, 
would not have it otherwise, for he 
is as modest a scholar as ever wrote 
a book. Part of what makes this 
book winning, and it is that among 
other things, is its unaffected writ- 
ing, its refusal to be solemn, its con 
stant good humor. The author is 
arguing a thesis very close to his 
heart, but he argues fairly and gives 
his presumptive opponents the bene- 
fit of every doubt. 

The thesis, simply, is that Shake- 
speare wrote for the popular theatre 
of his time—that is, for a theatre 
supported by the mass of his coun- 
trymen, poor and rich alike. What’s 
more, according to Dr. Harbage, he 
was quite content to write for such 
a theatre, partly because it paid him 
well economically, but mainly be- 
cause it gave him as much artistic 
scope as he wanted. 

It is inherent in this argument 
that Shakespeare was at peace with 
his age, in the sense that he accepted 
most of its prevailing ideas in philos- 
ophy, in religion, in government and 
in art, and the plays are the splendid 
enduring expression of those ideas. 


The “rival traditions” of the title 
were the coterie theatres patronized 
by a social elite (self-styled, as 
claimants to that word always are) 
who shunned the popular theatre as 
the stamping ground of vulgarians 
and sensation seekers. The coterie 
theatres were housed under roofs, 
mainly in chapels, like those at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and at Blackfriars ; 
that was one distinction between 
them and the popular theatres 
which had open roofs like the; 
famous Globe. But the more fun- 
damental distinction was in the 
repertorics of the two kinds of 
theatre. Shakespeare seems to have 
been not only the greatest but the 
most representative of the writers 
for the popular theatre. He gave it 
to them “as they liked it,” and his 
chronicle plays, elaborately plotted 
comedies and tragedies reworked 
from old legends or earlier plays, 
were the kind of fare Elizabethan 
theatregoers preferred. Whatever 
other excellence the genius of the 
playwright endowed them with, the 
heavy emphasis in the plays was on 
story and lots of it. 
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The coterie writers dealt in more 
specialized material, and story was 
not their long suit. They were what 
nowadays would be called avant- 
garde, though it is so slippery a term 
one hesitates to use it. It has its 
good sense, and meritorious litera- 
ture has been produced in its name. 
But it has another, less palatable, 
sense in which it means the 
sterile kind of snobbism. 


most 


Apparently,, whatever was the 
term’s Elizabethan equivalent also 
had the same two senses; for an 
indisputable genius like Ben Jonson 
wrote for the coteries and preferred 
to write for them-—but they also 
produced quantities of perfumed 
garbage by writers who were con- 
vinced that mere exclusiveness was 
enough. That situation has __ its 
deadly present-day parallel. 


Indeed, it has its parallel in every 
era, Dr. Harbage believes. Shake- 
speare and his contemporary au- 
dience had a pool of principles in 
common, so that sympathy between 
them was immediate. In that way, 
Shakespeare was what the author 
calls an “archetype” who embodied 
myths in his work. The coterie 
writer was an “anarchetype,” who 
dealt in contra-myths of a “sepa- 
ratist and disintegrative” kind. (It 
is hardly necessary to point out that 
the word “myth” is used with no 
derogation; it merely means collec- 
tive belief. 


A wealth of scholarship goes into 
describing the two kinds of theatre, 
and much of this is interesting 
purely as history. The coterie thea- 
tre, for instance, used only children 
as actors—the choir boys referred to 
in Hamlet as “little The 
reasoning seems to have been that 
the choristers were unsullied by the 
low atmosphere of the public thea- 
tres, for the continued to 
hold professional adult actors in 
poor esteem. And yet the children 
were cruelly exploited, some of them 
actually being kidnaped into service. 


” 
eyases. 


coteries 


The information of the book nec- 
essarily has its dull stretches, as in 
the detailed examination of the 
finances of various theatres. But for 
the most part, it is lively enough. 


As to the central thesis, Dr. Har- 
bage’s sympathies are clearly on the 
side of the public theatres and 
against the coteries. He makes no 
such simplistic argument as that 
Shakespeare was what nowadays we 
should call a democrat or an egali- 
tarian. Those concepts did not exist 
as we understand them now, except 
as they were foreshadowed in pio- 
neer humanists like Erasmus and 
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Sir Thomas More. But he 
Shakespeare to the 
which he calls “Christian humanist.” 
Accept the adjective or not, the 
noun is certainly apt for the great 
plays with their insatiable inter- 
est in mankind and all its ways. 


The converse of the argument 
would seem to be that the coterie 
writers were antihuman: mere nega- 
livists, contemptuous of their fellow 
men, forever asserting their own 
superiority but not above truckling 
to power and to privilege. The case 
Dr. Harbage states against their 
plays is a forceful one, since—as he 
points out—even the brilliance of 
Ben Jonson goes with an appalling 
heartlessness. Jonson was great in 
his hatreds (as with the epic scoun- 
drels of Volpone), but his loves 
seem to have been very few. 


relates 


The one major disappointment of 


Dr. Harbage’s book is not really his | 


fault, and he can remedy it by writ- 
ing another book. In his last chap- 
ter, he reviews his argument and 
relates it to the present. But the 
relating is too tentative, almost 
timid, as though the author were 
fact that he had 
raised more problems than he could 
hope to solve with the space at his 
disposal 


conscious of the 


It is possible to accept his thesis 
about Shakespeare and still have 
misgivings about its general, and 
especially about its contemporary, 
application. It is not enough to say, 
as Dr. Harbage does, that ours are 
disorganized times, that we have 
nothing like the unity of belief of 
the Elizabethans but rather a chaos 
of beliefs, very few of them con- 
fidently held. What is any writer to 
do who is unwilling to retreat into a 
coterie or to accept spurious avant- 
gardism, but who is also unwilling 
to accept as “popular” the glib and 
the meretricious such as Hollywood 
and Broadway for the most part 
offer? What is a writer to do, how- 
ever humanist his sympathies, in a 
time like the present, when political 
and economic panics are creating not 
unity of conviction but only shallow 
conformity to catchwords and slo- 
gans emptied of all moral content? 
If he asserts his humanism, he is 
likely to be at odds with “the peo- 
ple.” He is even likely to be in 
trouble. There is no simple answer, 


as Dr. Harbage knows, but he is | 


entitled to deep gratitude for having 
raised the question in this very 
important book. 


tradition to | ! 
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Hugh Thomas adapted Maggie from 
Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows. 


offstage ... 


A N IMPENDING item for Broadway 
late this month is a musical vet 


sion of J. M. Barrie’s What Ever) 
Woman Knows, known in this adap 
as Maggie. It will mark the 
first appearance anywhere of a new 


tation 


musical 
stage, twenty-four-year-old Billy Roy 
music and lyrics) and _ thirty-year- 
old Hugh Thomas (book). Although 
neither of them has ever written a 


team of writers for the 


musical--or non-musical.—play be- 
fore, they managed to corral a pro 
ducer, Franklin Gilbert, after they 
had been working on their show for 
John Fearnley late: 


as coproducer). At that 


only a month 
came in 
time, they had twelve songs and “‘a 
reasonably compk te book.” 


The germ of the project was 
planted several years ago in Cali 
fornia when Roy heard Helen 
Hayes do the play on radio. Roy, 
who had grown out of child movi 
roles and was playing piano in night 
clubs and writing songs, mulled over 
the possibilities of the Barrie play 
as a musical with Thomas, a soap- 
opera actor. It was just talk until 
a year and a half ago when Roy 
picked up the play on a Chicago 
book stall and rekindled his interest 
He got so excited that he resigned 
his job as accompanist to Mary Me- 
Carty and rushed to New York to 
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Thoma 
who was in an ideal position for 
such work 


start collaborating with 


between soap operas 


The Roy-Thomas team, following 
the path blazed by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein (not to mention Gil- 
bert and Sullivan) in that thei 
songs carry along the story line and 
develop out of their characters, ar¢ 
adamant about having dialogu 
merge unobtrusively into _ lyrics 
Some of Barrie’s original dialogue, 
they found, sounded so much lik 
song cues that they had to cut it 
These lines were not wasted, how- 
ever, for many of them have ended 
up in the lyrics 


For the better part of a year, ne 
gotiations have been going on with 
one top musical name after anothe 
to play the title role. At one point, 
Roy and Thomas were flown to 
London to give an audition for 
Mary Martin. Miss Martin wept 
the authors report, and she liked th 
show so much she had them do it 
all over again for Noc] Coward, but 
she felt she wasn’t right for Magex 
Two Actors and Four Colonels 

One of the problems created by 
an actor who writes a play to suit 
his own particular acting talents is 
that the actor is apt to limit the 
writer's potential royalties. This 
might have been the case with Peter 


Ustinov’s The Love of Four Col 
nels, in which he is having such a 
high old time in London that Amer- 
ica might have had to wait years to 
Howeve1 Four Colonels Is 
scheduled to arrive in New York in 
mid-January (while Mr. Ustinov 
remains in London), thanks to some 
rewriting by Rex Harrison who has 
adapted Mr. Ustinov’s material to 
his own particular talents and who 
spent the weeks immediately before 
Christmas directing himself and his 
wife, Lilli Palmer, in the revised ver- 
sion of the play 


Thirty-five Thousand Play 
Subscribers 


sere it 


Some thirty-five thousand theatre- 
goers now get their tickets through 
one of the two big ticket-subscrip- 
tion groups, Play of the Month 
Guild and Show of the Month Club. 
A few weeks ago, Play of the Month 
Guild welcomed its 20,000th mem- 
ber. Show of the Month has an en- 
rollment of 15,000; 


Older of the two is Play of the 
Month which was started in a very 
small way in 1941 by Helen Thomp- 
son, a theatre-struck Vassar gradu- 
ate. In the latter thirties, she was 
running a drama symposium at the 
New School for Social Research 
offering six sessions of discussion 
and tickets to six plays which were 
intended to be illustrative of th: 
discussion 


Somewhat to her dismay, several 
people suggested that they would 
like to subscribe to the plays but not 
to the talk. To see how much inter- 
est there might be in such a deal. 
Miss ‘Thompson sent out one thou- 
sand circulars in 1941 offering to 
provide tickets 
to six shows during the season, with 


at box-office prices 


an extra show given free to anyone 
buying all six 


bership fer 


There Was ho mcim- 
made a 
profit without one. She booked ben- 
efits and, back in those prewar days 
she could get tickets for one-third 
to one-half off! 

From this single mailing, the Play 
of the Month Guild got sixty mem- 


because she 


bers. That was its total membership 
during its first vear. There were 
three hundred members the next 
year, but suddenly, with the war on, 
theatre conditions changed. Tickets 
were no longer going begging. Miss 
Thompson found she was lucky to 
get tickets at, all, much less at dis- 
So she decided to bide hei 


time for the duration. She continued 


counts 
to carry small number of people 
who insisted on being members of 
the Guild conn what may, but 
turned down new applicants, walt- 


ing for world events to settle down 




































































































\fter the war, she delayed getting 
her group started again, and in 
1948 Sylvia Siegler, another booker 
of benefits, saw the merits of the 
individual subscription and started 
Show of the Month Club. Show of 
the Month was soon booming and 
Miss Thompson quickly got Play of 
the Month back into action. 

Both Play of the Month and 
Show of the Month have to pick 
their plays well in advance of the 
New York opening in order to get 
all the tickets they need. The 
amount of advance notice varies, 
depending on the show. For the 
Olivier-Leigh Cleopatras, which sh« 
was sure would be a_ hit. Miss 
Thompson sent Billy Rose a check 
for $30,000 in August, although the 
plays didn’t reach New York until 
the following February. On _ the 
other hand, a preview of Pal Joe) 
was bought and sold in ten days. 

Both groups now offer previews 
as well as regular performances to 
their members. The club preview 
was created accidentally by Show 
of the Month when Miss Siegler 
found that she had misjudged the 
potentialities of Kiss Me Kate and 
had no tickets to offer her members 
lo make up for this lapse, she 
quickly bought—and sold—- a pre- 
view which was so successful that 
she now has a special group for 
such occasions called the Preview 
Play Club. 

Subscribers to both groups tend 
to stick fairly closely to one type of 
show. Some will almost always pick 
musicals, others prefer comedies and 
some want only serious drama. But 
a smash hit of any kind will almost 
always arouse more than usual in- 
terest in the following month’s selec- 
tion, no matter what it is. Thus, 
after Play of the Month offered 
Guys and Dolls, there was an un- 
usually high response to the next 
month’s selection—Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ The Rose Tattoo. 

Miss Siegler has recently branched 
into the theatrical gadgetry business 
by opening a store called Show Shoji 
which offers a variety of theatre 
memorabilia, souvenirs and bearers 
of nostalgia for sale along with free 
ticket information. 


Actor's Long Voyage Home 


Van Heflin, playing the José Fer- 
rer part in the touring company of 
The Shrike, is in the process of com 
pleting a cycle in his career. The 
Heflin cycle started: quite a few 
years back when he .played opposite 
Katharine Hepburn in The Phila- 
lelphia Story. He assumed that this 
vould lead to bigger and better 


thines in the theatre for Heflin, but 


he found that he lacked one thing 
which producers wanted—a_ Hollvy- 
wood name 

Being a practical man, he decided 
to go to the west coast, get the 
requisite Hollywood stamp and 
hurry back to Broadway 

Well, you know how these things 
are. He just happened to win an 
Academy Award for his work in 
Johnny Eager; in an exuberant mo- 
ment, he signed a seven-year con- 
tract; and then he settled into a 
comfortable Hollywood home with 
the wife and two children. In no 
time at all, a decade had passed and 
the legitimate theatre was becoming 
a hazy memory. 

But then the script of The Shrike 
was waved in front of him. Would 
he be interested? Of course—-but h: 
was tied down by picture commit 
ments. So José Ferrer played the 
lead instead of Heflin. A few weeks 
after the play won the Pulitzer 
Prize, Ferrer had to leave the cast. 
but Heflin was still tied down by 
picture commitments. 

Last fall, there was talk of send 
ing The Shrike on the road. By dint 
of careful persuasion and other con- 
siderations, Heflin got out of two 
pictures he was scheduled to make 
and came rushing east to m: ke his 
long-delayed return to the theatre 
complete with the Hollywood stamp 
He was not returning to Broadway. 
of course, since The Shrike had 
apparently had its day in New 
York, but at least he was on a stage 
with boards under his feet and an 
audience out front. 

After the tour started in New 
Haven, Heflin said: “I should have 
done this long ago.” The Shrike has 
done so well on the road that Ker- 
mit Bloomgarden may bring it back 
to New York in May. There is only 
one hitch: Heflin is due in Holly- 
wood on March 15 to make som« 
movies. 


Beating Around the Bush 
with a Purpose 


From the bush country of Austra- 
lia comes’ word that the — state 
sponsored Traveling Theatre of Vir 
toria is doing its best to irrigate 
cultural desert. The theatre has 
been touring in the bush for th 
past four vears : 

Before the Traveling Theatre was 
started, there were only two active 
dramatic societies in the state of 
Victoria outside of Melbourne. Now 
there are eighty Three years ago 
it was almost impossible to take 
good music on tour because of the 
horrible state of local pianos. Now 
twenty towns have raised money and 


bought new pianos, others have had 


Helen Thompson, founder-director 
of the Play of the Month Guild 


their old instruments put in order 
and forty musical societies have 
sprung up. One local group has 
tackled the formidable task of stag 
ing a full grand opera. Another ‘has 
inaugurated an annual Shakespear- 
ian festival 


The Traveling Theatre is not a 
production unit. As an adjunct of 
the Council of Adult Education in 
Victoria, it engages professional 
groups, either locally or from over- 
seas and books them on a rugged 
one-nighter tour of back-country 
public halls. In a year’s time, at 
least two hundred hamlets on the 
“bush circuit” see two productions. 
These have included The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, An Inspec- 
tor Calls, Saint Joan, The Merchant 
of Venice, The Taming of the 
Shrew, She Stoops to Conquer, Love 
from a Stranger and Moliére’s The 
Miser. 


The Australian National Theatre 
Movement’s ballet company (twenty- 
two dancers, an orchestra of four- 
teen and six stagehands) was sent 
out on a tour in which they played 
thirty-five one-night stands In 
places lacking facilities for these 
larger troupes, smaller groups ar 
sent out. A trio visited seventy-four 
towns and gave |11 chamber-musk 
recitals over a_ period of | fifteen 


we eks 


The main purpose of these tour- 
ing shows is to arouse interest by 
bringing new cultural experiences 
to the country communities. They 
encourage the towns to form their 
own drama, ballet, art and discus- 
sion groups. And these, it is hoped, 
will lead the communities to organ- 
ize their own cultural, educational 
and entertainment activities with 
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evening classes, visiting lecturers and 
libraries. Although early results of 
this program are already discernible, 
Colin Badger, director of the Coun- 
cil of Adult Education, thinks it will 
be another five years before the full 
effect of Traveling Theatre can be 
prope rly assessed 

Movies with a College Education 

The Screen Producers Guild has 
reached the conclusion that the un- 
earthing of new technical talent may 
be of even more importance to Hol- 
lywood’s future than discovering 
new beauty queens. To encourage 
the development of such talent, the 
Guild has established an Intercol- 
legiate Film Award for the best 
motion picture conceived and cre- 
ated each year in American colleges 
The competing films will be judged 
by a committee of Hollywood pro- 
ducers. Awards will be made in 
June, and the winning film-maker 
will go to Hollywood for a week of 
looking and talking. 

The Guild reasons that it can 
look to the history of the theatre 
after the movies arrived as a guide 
to what can happen to the movies 
now that television has arrived 

“Plays that just break even have 
long since disappeared from the 
Broadway scene,” Jerry Wald, one 
of the Screen Producers Guild mem- 
bers who will judge the collegiate 
films, has pointed out. “Today’s 
stage productions are hits or flops 
They either run for months or clos 
after a few performances. This is 
the pattern tomorrow’s movies will 
Like plays, the film of the 
future will be a long-lived hit or a 
short-lived dud.” 

Wald and his fellow producers 
feel that the need for new creative 


follow 


more circumscribed 
conditions is so great that they are 


minds in the “Mt 
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Clif Bottomley 
The Victoria Traveling Theatre company brings the classics to the Australian bush country. After 
a performance of Saint Joan, the townsfolk in a one-night stand gave the actors a reception. 


actually going out looking for them 
Theatre-in-the-Library 

The unique theatre collection of 
the New York Public Library came 
of age last September, but it wasn’t 
until a few weeks ago that the occa- 
sion was formally recognized with a 
dinner heralding its twenty-first 
birthday. The collection, founded by 
George Freedley and still supervised 
by him, came into being on Septem- 
ber 1, 1931, and since then has 
accumulated around a million pro- 
grams and playbills and five hun- 
dred thousand to six hundred thou- 
sand picture stills concerned with 
theatre and movies, as well as an- 
other 250,000 pictures and prints 
dealing with radio, television, vaude- 
ville, circuses and minstrels. It has 
250 four-drawer cabinets filled with 
clippings of reviews of plays and 
other entertainments for years back, 
possibly the most exhaustive collec- 
tion of its kind in the world. 

Its eight-man staff answers forty 
to fifty telephoned requests for thea- 
tre information each day, answers 
another dozen or so requests by let- 
ter and integrates more than a thou- 
sand new items into the collection 
each week. 

One of the celebrants at the col- 
lection’s birthday party was Lillian 
Gish, the first star to make use of 
the collection. When she was pre- 
paring to do Camille at the Central 
City Opera House in Colorado in 
1931, she called on the fledgling col- 
lection for help and was gratified to 
find that it had the original prompt 
book of the play. 

Billy Rose and the Lively Arts 

Billy Rose plans to give his Zieg- 
feld Theatre to a non-profit organi- 
zation labeled The Lively Arts 
Foundation, which gets the house 
without charge for seven years to 


present productions of contemporary 
art forms 

These forms will include opera in 
English (starting with a six-month 
season in the fall of 1953), several 
dramatic works, distinguished pro- 
ductions imported from abroad, a 
Saturday-morning children’s thea- 
tre, symphonic concerts featuring 
twentieth century music, a resident 
ballet company, a summer film fes- 
tival and numerous debates. 

Rose gave his theatre for free to 
the struggling production of Of 
Thee I Sing last summer, and it 
may be that this whetted his appe- 
tite for a new and larger giveaway. 
However, he gives full credit for 
the idea to music critic Virgil Thom- 
son who suggested some years ago 
that the Ziegfeld was the best opera 
house in town 

“Mr. Thomson went on to rec- 
ommend that I ‘turn the Ziegfeld 
into a really modern operatic reper- 
tory theatre,” Rose recalls, “and 
ended up by remarking quite rea- 
sonably that I had nothing to lose 
but my shirt.” 

Rose is going along with Thomson 
on everything but this last remark. 

“It’s my belief, perhaps a naive 
one, that the public will support an 
efficiently managed venture which 
avails itself of the best contemporar: 
skills, ‘talent and techniques,” he 
says. “It’s also my belief that con- 
siderable subsidiary revenue will 
flow into the new foundation’s treas- 
ury through the sale or lease of its 
productions to television, motion 
pictures, Cinerama, recording com- 
panies and closed TV circuits.” 

And just in case the foundation 
doesn’t get quite enough money to 
make ends meet from these sources, 
it plans to operate its own bar and 
restaurant on the mezzanine floor 
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(_] THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA Ernest Hemingway 
[_] THE CAINE MUTINY. 
() GIANT. 
{_] THE SILVER CHALICE 
] WITNESS 
{| MATADOR 
{_] THE SEA AROUND US. 
[_] THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN 
|_| THE SINNER OF SAINT AMBROSE 
__] LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS 

| BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS... 
[| JOURNEY TO THE FAR PACIFIC 
(_] THE MAGIC LANTERN 


Herman Wouk 
Edna Ferber 


Thomas B. Costain 





W hittaker Chambers 
Barnaby Conrad 


Rachel L. Carson 





Howard Spring 
Robert Raynolds 

T. Harry Williams 
William O. Douglas 
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Thomas E. Dewey 





Robert Carson 
[] GODS, GRAVES AND SCHOLARS... C. W’. Ceram 
[ ] CATHERINE CARTER 





Pamela H. Johnson 





(|) MELVILLE GOODWIN, USA John P. Marquand 
[-] THE NEW YORKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY ALBUM 
(_] THE CRUEL SEA... 

| HUNTER 

{_] WINSTON CHURCHILL 
(_) THE BIG CHANGE 

[-] CLOSING THE RING 

(] COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 

(] THE MAGNIFICENT CENTURY Thomas B. Costain 
[] RETURN TO PARADISE... James A. Michener 
(_] THE MATURE MIND 





Nicholas Monsarrat 





J. A, Hunter 





Robert Lewis Taylor 





Frederick Lewis Allen 





Winston Churchill 
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In Four Volumes « Retail Price * 1022 


| 510 | PLtor SUMMARIES OF FAMOUS NOVELS, PLAYS, 
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An indispensable tool for writers, teachers, public speak 
ers, students. Indeed, every thoughtful reader will‘ find 
many occasions to use it—as a memory refresher, ques 


t answerer and reading guide 
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OF THE BOO 


Given _..TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


ime et le the 


Club's Book- Dividend «ys- 


Profile of a Cultivated Person 
whe has fallen inte the habit of 


DRAW IT YOURSELF... check the books you fully intended 


to read and then failed to read. WILL rr HAPPEN AGAIN IN 1953? 





THE SELF-PORTRAIT you have 
drawn may reveal a_ sobering 
fact: the extreme degree to which 
you have allowed the irritating 
busyness of your life to keep you 
from the books you promise 
yourself to read. 

There is a simple way to break 
this bad habit, and many hun 
dred thousand perspicacious read 
ers over the country—like your 
self—will vouch that it is effec 
tual: membership in the Book-of 
the-Month Club. 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: Your 


only obligation, as a member, is 
to buy four books a year—and it 
is inconceivable you won't find 
four vou will be anxious not to 
miss. Every month the Club's 
distinguished Editorial Board 
chooses one outstanding work as 
the Book-of-the-Month. But in 
addition, the Club makes avail 
able Special Editions of widely 
discussed books. The list at the 
left is a good example of the wide 
range of books always available 


YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE: 
As to the Book-of-the-Month, you 


buy it only when you want it 
You receive a full and careful re 
port about it in advance of its 
publication. If you judge it is a 
book you would enjoy, you let it 
come. If not, you send back a 
form (always provided) specify 
ing some other book you may 
want. Or you may simply say 
“Send me nothing.” 


LISTED ABOVE 


PIECES OF 


selections 


S595 90OSC° tPF > 








musding books 


YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you 
do buy the Club selection, you 
usually pay less for it than you 
otherwise. would. Last year the 
average was 22°, less! But there 
is a still greater saving: After 
your first purchase _ for every two 
Club selections or S pec ial Edi 
tions you buy, you receive, a 
valuable Book-Dividend from the 
Club. 


THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM... 
WHAT IT 1S: This unique system 
is member-profit-sharing, similar 
to what happens in any consumer 
co-operative. A fixed proportion 
of what you pay is set aside in a 
Book-Dividend Fund, which is 
used to manufacture enormous 
editions of other books, each of 
which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members, 


GOOD SENSE: Ire 
quently you intend to 
buy Club selections, not 
knowing they are such 
Why not buy them from 
the Club? You will usu 
ally pay less for them. 
You will share in the 
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LOUIS J 


THE TRIUMPH OF DECEIT 


by Monroe Stearns 


OR THIRTY years before his death in 1951, Louis 

Jouvet kept notebooks on his career as an actor. 
These were recently published in two collections in 
France under the titles Ecoute, Mon Ami (Listen, 
My Friend) and Témoignages sur le Théaétre (Tes- 
timony on the Theatre). The notes were jotted down 
as they occurred to him after a performance, a 
rehearsal or a class in acting. The two books create 
an intimate portrait of a great actor. Into them went 
his studies of the roles he played, his observations of 
students and playwrights and his comments on the 
vagaries of the playgoing public. 

“Listen, my friend,” Jouvet wrote, in the phrase 
that gave the title to one of the books, “listen, 
brother comedian: the most important thing in 
our profession is to forget self in order to advance 
ourselves.” 

“Comedian” is the term Jouvet chose to describe 
his art. He preferred that word, although his famous 
roles were in that high form of comedy which 
sophisticated critics find hard to distinguish from 
tragedy. The term has its irony, but it should cer- 
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tainly not be interpreted to mean a mere “funny- 
man” of the kind that abounds on radio and 
television. 


Jouvet used the word in its classic sense. To him, 


; a comedian was a member of humarity and inter- 
‘ preter of the comédie humaine, the vast and intricate 


passing show of life itself. It meant that he tried to 
see human beings as they are, creatures of feeling, 
not always true to their intelligence and yet somehow 
wonderful: wonderful because of their flaws rather 
than in spite of them. 

The tragic hero, essentially an idealized creation 
because he is greater than the common man, seemed 
to interest Jouvet less than the comic figure. Perhaps 
this preference was due to the fact that the tragic 
actor must think, and so the character he portrays 
emerges more as an extension of himself than as an 
independent being. The effect of thinking in the 
game of the stage is that of a puppeteer suddenly 
thrusting his head and arms upon his tiny scene, 
annihilating the dream that surrounds his diminutive 
players and their world. 
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The late French actor believed 


that a comedian becomes great 


only by betraying himself 


A tragedian, Jouvet maintained, builds everything 
on himself; a comedian, on the character he is 
playing. The two stand at opposite poles of dramatic 
talent: presumptuousness and humility. But because 
both these qualities exist in his own personality, the 
performer must find a point of balance between 
them. Only this equilibrium can give brg@adth to 
acting. The talent of the comedian is that he does 
not know how to think. Thinking is contrary to the 
nature and exercise of his profession. His func- 
tion is to assimilate through sensation and thus to 
reconstruct. 

These are the principles by which Jouvet found a 
key to the enigma of the theatre, than which nothing 
is more false, nothing more true. He believed that 
it is the only beneficial enigma in human life—but 
an enigma it always remained to him. It is the 
business of drama, he said, to ask questions, not to 
answer them. Life must necessarily appear enigmatic 
to any human being, anyone with humor. Let the 
philosophers find fixed laws; the theatre, like the 
life it clarifies, is always changing. Aristotle’s dogmas, 
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Drawings by Gardner Leaver 


for instance, only make drama sterile, for they are 
the result of analysis, not of synthesis. 

All that is stable in the theatre is the Tradition, 
the Convention. Its basis is a twin illusion—the 
actor’s and the spectator’s, both of which spring from 
the same source and cause. Even so, this Convention 
changes from era to era. The public, the playwright, 
the comedian must agree on their search for a com- 
mon illusion for their own time. Being a state of 
mind, the Convention of the theatre is imperishable. 
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\ in Jouver, a play was a kaleidoscope of endless 
questions which no one can answer. The greatest 
danger for the actor lies in his finding his own per- 
sonal answer, for the question itself has more valuc 
than a so-called Truth. The audience must answer 
the question ; each person must find his own Truth 
The problem for the actor is to interpret the question 
satisfactorily for his own time so that his audience 
may do likewise. Given this aim, he can approach 
perfect timing, which is the essence of comedy and, 
Jouvet thought, of success in life as well 

The problem is solved by intuition, not by logic 
In the first place, a good actor chooses his vehicle by 
intuition alone. Only by that means can he make 
universal an attitude which exists in the loneliness 
of the abstract exclusively within the play or in a 
single character. For a brief time, the actor causes 
the spectator to share a human solitude which is 
necessary to the audience’s spiritual survival. The 
art of the man of the theatre is fundamentally no 
more than remaining human himself 

In this living by intuition, in being truly human, 
the actor is alone. The comedian becomes the true 
tragic hero whose tragedy is his aloneness. The 
comedian is a sacrificial offering on the altar of 
obediance to the laws of the theatre and the drama- 
tist. In shrugging off his identifying personality, he 
becomes an ironic sort of wanderer, an empty body 
searching and waiting for a tenant. “For us come- 
dians,” Jouvet insisted, “everything is suspect except 
the body.” 


re NEED ¥O moral laws,” Jouvet wrote of himself 


as a comedian. “Alone, I am a law unto myself, 
simple in my complexity, honest though I live in a 
false world. I am an impartial judge, law-abiding 
though lawless. I quest for no ideal. What right have 
you to judge me ?—our codes are utterly different. I 
have nothing in common with your desires, your 
whims, your behavior. Reader, spectator, comedian 
whatever you are—-you can approach me only in 
the isolation in which I live. Yet the same desolation 
unites us. Since I myself have neither vices nor 
virtues, it is your aspirations and feelings that 
mold me.” 

This sensitivity to his audience is one of the actor’s 
greatest responsibilities, morally as well as profes- 
sionally. If he has sufficiently forgotten himself, then 
his audience will forget what they knew about him 
and what they have been conditioned to look for in 
his performance. In every play, the comedian 
must be fresh and different. Stripped of substance, 
living in unreality, he waits to be incarnated by the 
imagination of the spectators. It is his duty to enter 
into a mutual communication with them. The 
audience then dissolve their own personalities to 
evoke the phantom which the actor is. He is never 
more than they make him seem to be 
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‘To be unknown,” Jouvet wrote an aspiring 
actress, “is the ideal state for establishing complete 
communication with people. That anonymous soli- 
tude justifies our profession, which—never forget—is 
first of all a betrayal of self. It is the triumph of 
deceit.” 

Sincerity Jouvet regarded merely as a gratification 
of the ego, a desire to win the approval of others. 
True sincerity in an actor is the search for deception, 
for the mystery of the possession-and-loss of self. This 
is the essence of theatre. 


Pew ARE prone to speak of their vocation as if 
they were priests, monks or nuns and as if it 
were an impulse from the metaphysical world. But 
an actor’s calling is not the cause of his choosing his 
profession. It is only after many years of exercising 
it that there comes to the actor the decision to con- 
tinue his career. This decision might be termed a 
call. The same choice made over and over again is 
all a “vocation” amounts to. 

“I couldn’t truly tell you,” Jouvet’s advice con- 
tinued, “how I happened to go into the theatre. In 
my childhood I hadn’t a sign of inclination that way. 
Certainly 1 was not predestined to do it. Then one 
day there I was in a theatre, in a rehearsal room, on 
the stage. I am still surprised, but the astonishment 
does not embarrass me ; rather it pleases and satisfies 
me. The most fortunate thing: in life is the capacity 
to be surprised. It is the knowledge of what one has 
wished for, or done, swimming into the light from 
the depths of one’s personality. That is life. One 
need only yield to one’s feelings, take the conse- 
quences of them, be faithful to them. Freedom lies 
in accepting the fate you have chosen and in 
obediently fulfilling the demands of the profession.” 

There is no clear definition of the profession, 
Jouvet added, for the comedian lives between being 
and seeming, between releasing and governing his 
self. It was easier for Jouvet to trace the phases 
through which an actor must pass. Even this, he 
said, does not give a portrait of a comedian, only an 
idealized and arbitrarily systematized description. 


N THE first phase, the actor is totally ignorant about 


himself. This is the period of his “sincerity.” To be 
something other than himself disturbs him violently 
In order to acquire a new identity he naively believes 
that Orestes or Hamlet is waiting for him to bring 
them to life by lending them his own soul. Every- 
thing in the theatre begins in him and exists because 
of him. 

Then from the first phase the second develops 
normally and logically. The comedian cannot long 
endure the frenzy of his egoism. Tired, disillusioned, 
unsatisfied, he begins to see that his taking possession 
of a character like an evil spirit has deceived no one 

(continued on page 93 
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George Jean Nathan's 


Monthly Critical Review 


4 v I1rHouT preamble we proceed directly to the 


business of the meeting and present this department’s 
estimate of the plays produced in the New York 
theatre within the imposed time scope and space 


On Again, Off Again, Rattigan 


pest RATTIGAN has a mild, pleasant gift for 
humor, as he now and then has indicated in the past, 
but it is to be suspected that when he aspires tobe 
even a little profound he finds himself completely at 
sea, and with his auditors restlessly rocking the boat. 
In the accordingly well-named The Deep Blue Sea, 
which has been imported by the Messrs. de Liagre 
and Wilson after its very considerable critical and 
popular success in London, he essays to probe the 
psyche of a middle-aged woman obsessed by love for 
a younger man and his equipment is notably deficient 
for the task. Instead of bringing anything new to the 
dissection, he simply falls back upon similar plumb- 
ings of the character in previous plays and novels 
and substitutes this second-hand deduction for any 
fresh, first-hand knowledge. He furthermore writes 
his echoed materials less in terms of observed life 
than in those of observed theatre, and the conse- 
quence is a dreary monotony generated not alone 
by unimaginative and unresourceful dramaturgy but 
even more so by a repetition of the already all too 
familiar. 


He is also seriously troubled by the lack of even 
a surface ingenuity which might have made _ his 
woman character’s persistent self-scrutiny, whining 
and nagging, and feeling of being tragically sorry 
for herself less irritating and tedious. While it is true 
that an expert actress might assist him in minimizing 
the irritation at least to some extent, as Peggy Ash- 
roft is reported to have been successful in doing in 
the London production, Margaret Sullavan, who 
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has the role here, brings no more to it than a routine 
and obvious interpretation and thus highlights what 
are essentially its bare bones. Thouzh she tries for 
sympathy as hard as a bogus Broadway blind beggar 
led by a dubious seeing-eye dog, she only betrays the 
fact that the character, despite the sympathy the 
playwright himself clearly has for her, is so funda 
mentally a nuisance that the one emotional reaction 
the audience has to her is, in the old gag, to kick 
her out before she breaks its heart. It is not the 
problem of her love obsession that is dull; it is th 
woman herself. 

The originality of Mr. Rattigan’s mind is obliquely 
reflected in an interview he provided to the press 
before his play opened. “Criticism has been lodged 
against my play,” he said, “because it leaves certain 
questions unsolved. There are a lot of questions 
which haven’t been answered in 4,000 years. Why 
answer them now?” That’s one sample. “We have 
all known people about whom it has been asked 
‘What does she see in him?’ and there never is an 
answer,” he continued. That’s a second. ““This is not 
an exceptional case,” he went on. “In any emotional 
relationship there is always a disparity of affection.’ 
Passing over as unnecessary a reply, “Is there al 


) 


ways ” that’s a third 


Speaking of his play, Mr. Rattigan remarks, “The 
danger is in the acceptance of it as a straight tri- 
angle play instead of a study of a woman who loves 
obsessively.’ Dismissing the fact that the character of 
a woman who loves obsessively has already figured 
in a number of triangle plays both straight and 
slightly crooked, we come to the so-called study of 
this particular specimen, which the playwright plainly 
believes is something in the nature of a new, serious 
and even scientific, psychological accomplishment 
What, after his mental exertions, does he tell us? 
Catalogue of his revolutionary findings 
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A woman married for years to a 
man sexually frigid will crave an outlet 


seven 


from one somewhat warmer 


She will, upon finding him, become at- 
tached to him, very 


If she ingrained romantic tenden- 
cies, she will sublimate her satisfaction as 
tru and will be« 

more ed by the delusion 


is of 


more and 


lov 
obse 
If her looks are beginning markedly to 
her 
will be terrified at 
the thought and prospect of losing her 
young prey and will be downcast when 
he begins to show his indifference 


She dislike herself 


hopelessly involved, 


fade and she becomes 


’ 7 } 
advan ing years, sn 


conscious ol 


will for being so 
particularly 
her husband is a decent sort, but will be 
to ¢ 


wound ( oils. 


since 


unable tricate herself from her self- 


She will frequently be so dejected that 
the thou 
her | 
When tl 
her, 


ht of self-destruction will enter 


young man inevitably leaves 
will be loss what to do with 


her life and will be unhappy 


> 


Mr. Rattigan’ invention in unveiling 
these startling truths takes such forms as his posses- 
sive heroine’ 


dramatic 


failure to achieve suicide by breathing 
in gas fumes from a grate because she forgot to put 
a shilling in the meter and the grate wouldn’t work, 
and her final redemption—in two minutes flat—at 
the hands of a neighbor who encourages her by buy- 
ing one of her jateurish paintings and telling her 
that work is the best anodyne for unhappiness and 
that she has a lot to live which the 
privileges itself to doubt 

Miss Sullavan’s rather lack of it, 
to the exhibit has been noted; nor are matters helped 
any by most of the members of her support. James 
Hanley, whose directly efforts have been 
confined to British moving pictures, plays the role 


for, audience 


contribution, or 


prev 1Ous 


of the cool young lover with an even colder species 
of acting that unfr not uncommon 
with such mediocre performers, only when afforded 
a drunk scene that permits,him to let go with some 
histrionic life, or at least what an audience accepts 
as it. Alan Webb, who is the husband, walks around 
with such starchy erectness and such chill precision 
in speech, evidently under the impression that he is 
thus handsomely delineating the character’s austerity, 
that one gets the notion he h; 


zes itself, as is 


caught the germ from 
Hanley’s acting and may imminently collapse from 
pneumonia following a vicious And the rest, 
except for a good bit by Felix Deebank as an obtuse 
friend of the lover’s, et nowhere, this being 
especially true of Herbert Berghof who plays the role 
of an understanding illegal medico and plays it with 
such drastically suppressed ferocity that the effect is 
of an alien tiger forbidden to 


cold. 


equalls 


act in the circus under 
Equity regulations and who is pretty damned mad 
about it and determined somehow to get even. The 
director of the hapless occasion is Frith Banbury 
who staged the original, successful London produc- 
tion. I let you draw your which 
must be several 


own conclusions, 


Aqing 499113 


Tue Deep Buive Sea is written “less in terms of observed 
life than in those of observed theatre Herbert Berghof, 
John Merivale, Sullavan indrew, Bett 


Sinclair 


Margaret Stella 


Diat “M” ror Murper is “a superior show for people who 


like such shows.” (Gusti Huber, Anthony Dawson 


Dial McBride for Murder 


T HERE are few men above the level of recognized 
morons who will frankly and without further ado 
admit their pleasure in crime, mystery and detective 
fiction, and the more they secretly relish it the more 













with one dodge or another they will try to explain 
away their taste. The protection of what they con- 
sider their culture in all other directions takes several 
forms. They will, for example, casually allow that 
they read the stuff merely for what they term relaxa- 
tion, though it may be wondered where the relaxa- 
tion is in a nervous immersion in and apprehensive 
response to gory murder, the grisly chills with which 
it is embroidered and the other concomitants of 
exciting malfeasance, or in aggravating the mind in 
the following of intricate clues, counter-clues and like 
complexities of the fictional species. They will fur- 
ther apologize that the stuff is desirable for passing 
the time, which would seem to imply that a more 
elevated form of literature is unsuccessful in that 
respect. And they will say that there is a peculiar 
fascination to the stuff, as in the case of cross-word 
puzzles and suchlike, which in turn would argue that 
there isn’t any in any other kind of belles-lettres. 

Why such fainthearts do not freely confess they 
are no end fetched by the stuff, I wouldn’t know 
Though I myself am too impatient tu waste hours 
on such childish nonsense, save on the uncommon 
occasions when it may be converted into fairly rep- 
utable diversion by a worthy literatus with his tongue 
in his cheek, I can nevertheless understand thei 
more indiscriminate interest, since it simply indicates 
a prolongation into later life of the interest in the 
ee of the dime novels that enraptured them 

1 boyhood. They are reading Peter Pans who have 
never grown up and to whom plot and action art 
the chief desiderata and by whom a spinal reaction 
is more cherished than a mental. They are the kind 
who, when their young offspring take them to the 
circus, aren’t interested in the virtuosity of a trapez 
performer but only in the hopeful expectation that 
he may slip and fall off. 

It is much the same way with them in the case of 
plays, = Frederick Knott’s British murder thriller, 
Dial * for Murder, will doubtless pleasure them 
as no pet such specimen has in several seasons, 
since it will drive them gratifyingly dizzy trying to 
make head or tail of its 1: ibyrinthiz in monkey-business. 
I don’t mean to imply that it isn’t a superior show for 
people who like such shows; if I understand them 
at all, it surely is. And, not to be too snooty about it, 
it at least periodically is a pretty good one even for 
theatre-goers of more poise to whom such truculent 
attempts at the more intellectual drama as Th: 
Gambler aren't, by a long shot. Though it gets to be 
so involved at moments as to be slightly incoherent, 
it has the fascination of the terrifying snake in the 
Ambrose Bierce story that is ultimately discovered to 
be only a toy with glistening shoe-button eyes. 

Che story is of a husband who learns that his rich 
wife has been unfaithful to him, who blackmails and 
bribes a scoundrelly old acquaintance to murder het 
and who to his disconcertment and chagrin finds that 
the potential murderer is killed by the wife in self- 

Balked, the determined husband thereupon 
arranges things so that the killing will look to have 
been premeditated, and the wife is presently found 
guilty and sentenced to death. Enter then the suave 
Scotland Yard police inspector full of suspicions who 
goes about the business of unearthing clues, some of 
them more difficult for an audience to understand than 
the symbols in Finnegans Wake or why they don’t 
open more doors during the intermissions, which will 
prove the wife innocent and the husband the 
actual heel. 


defence. 
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Assisting the popular acceptance of the sometimes 
inscrutable goings-on are a carefully chosen acting 
company and shrewd direction by Reginald Denham 
Maurice Evans comes down from his classical 
pedestal to play the nefarious spouse and plays him 
convincingly except for an occasional suggestion that 
he would be happier if he could break into the 
dialogue with some more appetizing lines from 
Shakespeare or Shaw. Gusti Huber filters the wife's 
melodrama through the same critical sense she 
exercised in Flight Into Egypt and is even more 
convincing. John Williams, that competent actor, has 
an easy time with the polished sleuth and wows the 
trade, no less than the reviewers, with a display of 
the kind of modulated and restrained acting that is 
a guarantee against laryngitis and that involves no 
more physical exertion than a tug at his Homburg 
and a stroke of his mustache. Richard Derr is the 
lover less irritatingly than such lover-actors usually 
are; and Anthony Dawson, black mustache, sinister 
scowl and all, is straight out of old peanut-gallery 
melodrama as the hired murderet 


Betti Under the Palms 


M... Hart’s dramatization of Edgar Mittelhol- 
zer’s novel, Shadows Move Among Them, and 
retitled The Climate of Eden brings the central 
character of Ugo Betti’s late and comfortably for- 
gotten The Gambler out of Italy and into the jungle 
of British Guiana, along with his full cargo of 
psychopathic woes and alarms. As in the earlier play 
he is tormented by the recollection of a savagely 
hated wife, in this case not murdered through his 
apparent connivance but the victim of an accidental 
death that interrupts his own plans for murder. And 
also as in the Italian play, he is brought finally to 
a realization that he himself was really the guilty one 
in his marriage relations and that the wife he 
detested was undeserving of his contumely. The 
character in the Betti incarnation was introduced to 
God and through Him learned the value of mercy 
and grace; now he is introduced to a missionary 
instrument of God and through him comes to learn 
the same thing. Though a less tortuous play than the 
Italian’s, Mr. Hart’s is still too complicated for 
satisfaction and is at its comparative best when he 
leaves off his involved excursions into Freud, Stekel 
and other such professors of the psyche and allows 
the story of the missionary and his family to enjoy 
its more placid course. 

In this latter regard the 
tiating facets and there is pleasure in a contemplation 


play offers some ingra 
of the missionary’s hei of evasion and illusion 
in contrast to hypothe tical civilization’s set determi- 
pursuing everything to its pragmatic 
The uninhibited life of the jungle colony 
as opposed to the morality and conduct of the cities 

winningly argued and defended, provides the mate- 

rials for considerable whimsical charm. But the melo- 
dramatic introduction into this gentle atmosphere of 
the tormented psycho, which the playwright doubtless 
esteemed as a remarkably fetching dramatic idea, 
particularly in respect to catalysis, jars the exhibit 
out of itself and gives it the effect of being not a 
single play but two different plays operating at one 
and the same time. The consequence 
and confusion. 


nation in 
conclusion. 


is puzzlement 








The production, expertly maneuvered by Mi: 
Iiart, was, however, save in one or two particulars, 


admirable. The setting of the missionary’s double- 
deck house and adjoining church with its background 
of jungle palms and the lighting by Jean Rosenthal 
were above reproach; and the performances of 
Penelope Munday as the missionary’s youngster 
daughter with an eye clapped lubriciously, on the 
psychotic intruder into the jungle Eden ‘and of 
Rosemary Harris as her elder sister who finally 
pe rsuades him out of his agonies were excellent. The 
rest, including Isobel Elsom as the missionary’s 
wholesome wife and, though he seemed still on the 
opening night to be uncertain of his lines, John 
Cromwell as the preacher of the beautiful life, were 
also properly in the picture 


But the fly, nay the crow, in the ointment was the 
actor chosen to play the occasion’s Strindberg, his 
name, at least so the program said, Lee Montague 
This Montague, recruited from a movie lot wher 
they were filming something called Moulin Rouge 
and selected and imported: by Mr. Hart and _ his 
producers after what a program note confides to 
us—and coincidentally alarmis us—-was “an exhaus- 
tive series of auditions,” provided the misguided Mr 
Hart’s exhibit with the kindof performance that | 
had thought disappeared from the theatre forever 
with the passing of Thomas Shea, whose brand of 
acting was Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. whether the 
play of the evening was that or anything else. The 
import’s apparent idea of portraying a man suffering 
from the diseases of the mind was to indicate that 
his brain was situated at the base of his spinal column 
and that its tortures had so paralyzed it that he could 
move about only in so rigid a posture that its acute 
discomfort communicated itself to his features, which 
in turn were caused to form themselves into the 
frozen and forbidding pattern of a death mask of 
Calvin Coolidge made by an Eskimo. It was some- 
thing wonderful to behold, even if it made a 


My Darin’ Ala is “a pokey mixture of Harnet Beecher Stowe 


mockery of those portions of the play in which its 
entrepreneur functioned. 


You-All Aida 


- HARSH condemnation by many of the review- 
ers of the book of My Darlin’ Aida, Charles Fried- 
man’s musical play based on the Verdi opera, would 
seem to imply that they consider the original Ghez- 
landoni libretto a work of true beauty. It is, of course, 
though a perfectly serviceable job and though it has 
long enjoyed favor in its old-fashioned way, very fai 
from any such thing and the fact that Friedman’s para- 
phrase of it is extremely poor does not in the least 
elevate it in standing save comparatively, which is criti- 
cism by proxy. There is no good reason why a trans- 
plantation of the Egyptian-African materials to the 
American South in the Civil War period should not be 
as satisfactory as was the transference of the Spanish 
scene of Carmen to the same South in Carmen Jones. 
It is simply that the present adapter not only lacks 
Oscar Hammerstein’s exceptional lyric and dramati 
ingenuity but also his discrimination in the maneu- 
vering of a story. The result is that his Aida 
rephrasing is a frequently tasteless, sometimes unin 
tentionally comic and generally pokey mixture ol 
Harrict Beecher Stowe, Thomas Dixon and minor 
miscegenation drama which the appropriated Verdi 
music only fitfully relieves. 


The production, said to have cost 300,000 dollars, 
is a like disappointment, though if I had not seen it 
and had read the reviewers I would have been 
prepared for such a magnificence as had seldom 
before been beheld in the theatre. One or two of 
Lemuel Ayers’ settings and the costumes for them, 
notably in the case of the terrace of the old Southern 
mansion scene, are quite handsome, but most of the 
rest is little better in its modern way than the kind 
of thing we used to get at the Met in the Gatti- 


, Thomas Dixon and minor miscegenation drama.’ 





Eileen Darby 


The “applaudably adventurous Jean-Louis Barrault-Madeleine Renaud company” in Moliére’s FourBeRteEs DE SCAPIN 


Casazza cra; and Hassard Short’s lighting, attractive 
in the show’s earlier stages, somehow goes so askew 
in the middle and later that the stage is either 
enveloped in a smog so thick that one can’t make out 
what is going on on it or is so contrastingly dazzling 
that one can, in the circumstances unfortunately, 
make everything out much too clearly. This report is 
based on the opening night performance ; it is pos- 
sible that things were better subsequently ; but after 
all it cannot be expected of a reviewer that he return 
to a production night after night to note changes 
that may occur. Anyway, they usually don’t 

Dorothy Sarnoff’s Amneris, now a Dixie aristo- 
crat, is the evening’s best performance, though thx 
Friedman direction has her conducting herself in 
the confrontation scene with her mulatto rival much 
after the manner of a road-company Nell Gwyn 
goosing her maid with a parasol. Elaine Malbin as 
the Negro slave girl is satisfactory in the singing 
department but contrarily so over-refined in_ her 
acting that one periodically gains the impression the 
babies were exchanged at birth and that she and 
not Miss Sarnoff belongs in the mansion. The role 
of Radames alias Raymond Demarest, the young 
Confederate officer in love with the slave girl, was 
delivered at the opening by Howard Jarratt who not 
only looks too disturbingly like Paul Hartman to 
suffice romantic musical drama but whose repertory 
of facial expressions consists of just one, and that on 
so superabundantly agonized, whatever the occasion 
that after a half hour or so one wonders if it 
amorous passion and its accessory emotions he ts 
trying to register or his uncontrollable need for a 
speedy excursion to the bathroom 


Postscript in French and Greek 


a APPLAUDABLY adventurous Jean-Louis Bar- 


sult-Madeleine Renaud company arrived trom Paris 


in a repertory that opened with Marivaux’ cighteenth 
century Les Fausses Confidences and Prévert’s panto- 
mime ballet, Baptiste, and was followed by a drama- 
tization by André Gide and Barrault of Kafka’s 
notable novel, The Trial (Le Procés), and Moliére’s 
Amphitryon and Les Fourberies de Scapin. These 
productions alone ol the ambitious program were 
within the time span of this discourse. The first 
named, long familiar to students of the French stage, 
is an artificial comedy of intrigue, severely rococo, 
and was most engagingly acted in a modest but 
attractive setting by a generally well-trained and 
attractive company. There surprisingly remained 
considerable spirit in what is now a dramatic relic 

and the Prévert pantomime was a droll delight. The 
stylized, here and there expressionistic production of 
the indifferent dramatization of Kafka’s powerful 
and imaginative treatise on bewildered humanity in 
today’s bewildered world was productive of greater 
interest than the play itself which, though it was 
afforded wholly competent if less than brilliant acting 
and though it had moments of undeniable force, was 
frequently too opaque for clear assimilation. The two 
Moli¢re exhibits, however, were performed to the 
full and were almost everything in the way of pres- 
entation that could have been desired. The ente rprist 
on the whole provided a welcome lesson in repertory 
to the American theatre. 

“National Theatre of Greece produc- 
tion,’ Electra served the appearance of Katina 
Paxinou, whose af ting was already known to lo« il 


lermed a 


audiences and who again offered what seemed to 
Western taste an often somewhat irrelevantly « 
cessive demonstration of the histrionic art. It was 
followed by a passable but not noticeably distin- 
guished presentation of Oedipus Tyrannus presided 
over by Alexis Minotis and Madame Paxinou. The 
tense of the phrase, “the glory that was Greec« 
remained correct on both these occasions 





The government south of 
the border is the only one 
in the world that subsi- 
dizes modern dance 


an orphan 





The Day of the Dead, Mexico’s All Saint’s Day, was the inspiration for Guillermo Arriaga’s macabre ballet, El Sueno y la Presencia 


art finds a parent in mexico 


by Peggy Munoz 


ODERN DANCE is a relatively new art form, still regarded with uneasy suspi- 
M cion in the United States and almost everywhere else in the world. But, 
slowly, it is making its way toward equal status with the other arts, and in at 
least one country—-Mexico—it has made a giant stride. Mexico has, in fact, 
given it the ultimate recognition by complete government subsidy of modern 
dance—something no other government in the world has done. 

Modern dance grew up on the American continent as a revolt against the 
degeneration of the classical European ballet. During the 1890's, when a de- 
vitalized ballet had sunk to its lowest level of artistic expression, a revolu- 
tionary named Isadora Duncan threw off the confining theatre costumes of 
the late nineteenth century, tossed aside the rigid traditions imposed upon all 
dancers by the implacable ballet masters and startled the world with her 
assertion that the human body should move naturally when dancing 

Pioneers such as Charles Weidman, Doris Humphrey, Martha Graham 
and later José Limon followed Isadora Duncan’s lead to create modern dance 
as we know it today, a typically American art, capable of expressing the 
strength, the health and the youthful idealism of the New World. But, despite 
its native origin, modern dance is still struggling against almost insurmountable 
odds in the United States. Few companies can afford scenery or an orchestra. 
The fight to obtain even enough funds to hire a theatre for one or two per- 

mances is exhausting the physical resources of some of the most original 
jorking in America today. 

Not so in Mexico. Here the modern dance has been accepted as the official 
dance, just as the classical ballet was put on an official basis in Russia during 
the reign of the Czars. All the expenses of financing the Ballet Mexicano, a 
professional company, or maintaining a school of the dance to train performers 
and choreographers and of providing funds for two full-scale seasons a year 
at the huge Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City are met by the government 
through the facilities of the National Institute of Fine Arts. Young Mexican 
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choreographers, even for purely experimental works, 
always have at their disposal a large group of trained 
dancers. The National Symphony Orchestra of 
Mexico plays for every dance performance. The 
most elaborate costumes and sets are always available, 
as well as a completely equipped theatre. 

The entire dance movement in Mexico owes much 
of its success to Carlos Chavez, administrator of 
the National Institute of Fine Arts, who once sagely 
remarked that “the classical ballet would not sit 
well on Mexican dancers.” He meant, of course, that 
the emotiona! and physical character of native 
dancers would not be at all suited to the long-limbed 


grace and formalized movements of European ballet 


Government sponsorship of modern dance also 
includes finances to bring Doris Humphrey and José 
Limon to Mexico for several months of every yea! 
They serve as teachers, advisers and as artistic 
directors for the Ballet Mexicano 

Printed in every program of the Ballet Mexicano 
is the following credo This company orients its 
activities principally toward the creation of a Mexican 
ballet, based not only upon folklore motifs and folk 
music, but upon the spirit of these, in an effort to 
transiorm into dance choreography the national 
themes that seem worthy of treatment.” 

In 1950, soon after José Limon’s first visit to 
Mexico, a student ballet called La Manda ("The 
Vow”) emerged from among a number of experi- 
mental works, and it marked the coming of age of 


modern dance in Mexico by its originality and it: 


José Limon, artistic director of the Ballet, derives some 
his own material from Indian folk dances 


obviously national basis. La Manda was choreo- 
graphed by Rosa Reyna, Mexico’s foremost ballerina, 
to an extraordinarily powerful score by the Indian 
composer, Blas Galindo. As danced by Miss Reyna, 
Javier Francis and Raquel Gutierrez, the ballet de- 
scribes a pilgrimage by a sick woman who has 
promised God to traverse the deserts of Mexico on 
foot with a white veil covering her face and a 
crown of thorns on her head in return for het 
health. It is the pathetic journey of a penitent 
searching for a renewal of life while her companions, 
her husband and his mistress plot her death 

The sudden entrance on the scene of two drunken 
peasants, whose ecstatic antics interrupt one of the 
most tragic moments of this triangular ballet, is an 
imaginatively effective stroke. Finally, after almost 
unbearable conflicts between the protagonists as each 
fights for his own happiness, the dance ends gro- 
tesquely with the death, from exhaustion, of the 
wife, to the delight of her errant husband and his 
other woman, who triumphantly covers the body with 
her rebozo (“shawl while a group of pilgrim 
women dance a wailing lament for the dead 
_La Manda began a trend in the grotesque which 
seems to be developing into one of the principal 
characteristics of modern dance in Mexico—-a dance 
far removed from the subtleties of Humphrey and 
Limon 

“Where Doris Humphrey works skillfully with the 
chromatics,” —.vs Limon, “Mexican choreographers 
know only the primary colors, the violent glaring 
hues of their own native landscapes.” 

It is this very sense of violent contrast, this aware- 
ness that in Mexico people are either too rich or too 
poor, great saints or great sinners; that the land 
is either too high or too low: that the climate is 
cither too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry, that 
is presently influencing Mexican choreographers in 
the creation of essentially grotesque and distorted 
dances. The result is an art form of extraordinary 


powe! 


This trend was seen again, with perhaps even 


more force, in last year’s production of Fl Sueno 4 
la Presencia (freely translated as “Shadow and Sub- 
stance”), choreographed by Guillermo Arriaga to 
music again by Blas Galindo. The work was based 
on the folk motifs of the Day of the Dead, Mexico’s 
All Saint’s Day, when the entire country opens its doors 
to the spirits of departed ancestors, and offerings 
of fruit and sweetmeats baked in the shape of skulls 
are set out as a feast in honor of the visiting ghosts. 
\rriaga’s production boasted a fantastic décor by 
José Chavez Morado, who drew upon the native 
Mexican designs of this cerie holiday for his in- 
spiration. 

El Sueno y la Presencia tells the story of the 
struggle between Death and a mortal man for 


possession of a beautiful young girl during the course 
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of these annual celebrations in honor of the dead 
And what could be more grotesque than actually 
witnessing a knockdown fist fight between the bony 
figure of Death and a handsome young man, all for 
the love of a pretty little village girl? 

But the ultimate in the grotesque (and the senti- 
mental) seems to have been reached with El Chueco 

‘The Cripple”) by Guillermo Keys, set to music of 
Miguel Bernal Jimenez. El Chueco is Mexican from 
beginning to end, making use of typical street scenes 
poignantly familiar to anyone who has observed the 


human parade in any large city or small village in 


Mexico. All the elements, pathetic and colorful, of, 


the poverty-stricken sections of the country are in 
evidence: the helpless cripple—-weirdly deformed 
who begs at the street corner, a solemn funeral 
procession, a cruelly mocking group of ragged chil- 
dren grown old too soon, the town prostitute, a 
gaunt religious prophet and a gaily colorful street 
circus. 

In these three ballets, as in many other works 
performed by the Ballet Mexicano, indigenous dance 
steps are always very much in evidence, often grow- 
ing out of the instantly familiar native rhythms 
found in the music of contemporary Mexican com- 
posers. 

The most open use of indigenous dance steps, 
however, was reached in a delightful stage arrange- 
ment of the Huapango by Jose Pablo Moncayo, a 
piece based originally upon the tricky rhythms of a 
typical dance from the State of Veracruz. Huapang 
was choreographed by Beatriz Flores 

It is this constant Indian influence which princi- 
pally constitutes the humanity of Mexico’s contribu- 
tion to the arts in contrast to the more abstract 
nature of the northern approach. In Mexico, the 
Indian is still very much alive, potent and fecund 
His imagination is primitive and colored with bril- 
liant hues of naive fancy; yet his feet are always 
planted verv firmly upon the earth he tills. It. is 
interesting to remember that both Martha Graham 
and Doris Humphrey have been influenced and 
inspired by American and Mexican Indian dances 

Che techniques of modern dance were introduced 
in Mexico City in the middle 1930's by Waldeen 
and later by Anna Sokolow, a pupil of Martha 
Graham. In 1947, the Academy of the Mexican 
ance was founded by a group of twelve young 
dancers, who managed to obtain the support of the 
National Institute of Fine Arts. At first the Academy 
was located in the dark inner recesses of an old 
church in Mexico City, without proper facilities of 


inv sort. But now. under the direction of Miguel 


Covarrubias, head of the Federal Department of 
Dance, and Santos Balmori, it is housed in a 
building on downtown Avenido Hildalgo 

Here, the members of the professional dance com- 


pany known as the Ballet Mexicano and the yvounge1 


new 
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students of the Academy spend most of the yea 
studying modern and classic techniques of the danci 
and also receive a general aesthetic training ,in_ the 
history of art, pre-Hispanic culture, music, Mexican 
dances and choreographic procedure and composi- 
tion, the latter under the guidance of José Limon 
Professional dancers enrolled in the Academy all 
receive a fixed monthly salary from the government 
Students pay only a token fee, and if any one of 
them shows exceptional ability and progress after 
six months of training, he is immediately promoted 
to a paid apprenticeship in the ballet corps 

The rapid development of modern dance in Mexico 
has also resulted in providing valuable stimulation 
for other branches of the theatre, such as scenic 
design and theatrical musk 

The need for theatre music as a basis for dance 
creations has brought the talents of such composers 
as Blas Galindo, Jose Pablo Moncayo, Carlos Jimenez 
Mabarak, Hernandez Moncada, Miguel Bernal Jime 
nez and in fact of an entirely new generation of 
musicians very much to the fore 

Sut of utmost significance is that all of this extraor 
dinarily rapid progress has been encouraged and 
paid for by the government 

\s José Limon once remarked, while preparing 
a season of the Ballet Mexicano for presentation in 
the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City: “It is a 
sure sign of an advanced civilization when a govern 
ment shows interest in spiritual values and want: 
to encourage something besides business, industry 
and wars.’ 


Rosalio Orteca 
ballet, El Chueco 


street-circus clown in Guillermo Ae vs 


Novarrete 


a? 
he 





Mr. Spelvin criticizes the critics 


| 


MALE TUT ATH HTH 


Is The Theatre Undermining The Critics? 


|" THE month since our last report, the drama 
critics have tried to knock off practically every 
Broadway entry. Only the shows equipped with spe- 
cial antiknock devices like Katharine Hepburn 
and Margaret Sullavan were able to duck the slings 
and arrows. ANTA had a symposium titled “Are 
the Critics Undermining the Theatre?” with the 
speakers including Virgil Thomson, music taster for 
the Herald Tribune ; Stanley Young, author of Mr. 
Pickwick ; Lawrence Langner, part-time playwright ; 
Clarence Derwent, actor and head of ANTA; John 
Chapman, play-baiter for the Daily News, and Ver- 
non Rice, drama editor of the New York Post. 
Variety covered the clambake, looking for action, 
found none and reported it was “much beating about 
the bush.” It was nothing but head-patting, said the 
trade magazine, but quoted Chapman thus: “He 
didn’t know of any critics who were ‘underminers,’ 
he said, ‘except those who disagree with me.’” The 
wording of the symposium’s title apparently should 
have been reversed. 


TNT 


p LENTY of disagreement among the boys arose over 
the new shows. Biggest casualty was Moss Hart’s 
The Climate of Eden. Walter Winchell (Daily 


by George Spelvin 


Drawings by Marie LaSalle 


Mirror) labeled the critics of three rival morning 
rags as TNT—Times, News, Tribune—and implied 
they could make or break a show. (So did Irwin 
Shaw years ago.) Many show folk figure that if they 
have good notices from T, N and T they’re in—and 
they have a good chance if they have two out of the 
three. The Climate of Eden got only one, for the 
only favorable daily reviews it garnered were by 
Richard Watts Jr. (Post) and Chapman. Walter 
Kerr (Herald Tribune) labeled it “curiously un- 
moving.” (Curiously is the most curiously employed 
adverb in the critic’s big bag of clichés.) Said Brooks 
Atkinson (Times): “Mr. Hart has not succeeded.” 
The following Sunday, Atkinson turned himself 
around and called it “a fresh and evocative drama” 

but it was too late to do any good at the box office. 
Followers of the Winchell TNT theory wonder what 
would have happened if Atkinson had written his 


Sunday piece as a first-night review instead of a post- 


mortem. 


Is TV as Bad as Its Critics? 


Se critics with the heaviest hatchets and most 
poisonous blowguns are not the ones who cover 
the theatre, the movies, the ballet or music but the 
television reviewers. They don’t like anything but 
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Tallulah Bankhead, Jimmy Durante and the new 
Ford-financed “Omnibus.” If Harriet Van Horne 
World-Telegram & Sun), Jack O'Brian (Journal- 
American), John Crosby (Herald Tribune) and Jack 
Gould (Times) reviewed the drama instead of TV, 


there wouldn’t be a theatre open. Spelvin thinks 
their cynicism is a juvenile pose. 


Claudia and Richard 


ee waTTs jr. calls his Post column “Two 
on the Aisle.” He always has somebody with 
him—usually one of the best-looking women in town. 
But out in Chicago, the Tribune’s dictator of arts 
and morals, Claudia Cassidy, titles her stuff “On the 
Aisle.” She isn’t going to share billing even with an 
anonymous companion. When La Cassidy has wound 
up, it takes her a long time to unwind. In reviewing 
Gigi, she got rid of this in one breath: “for Mr. 
Miller has sent, indeed, has brought us his Gigi, a 
kind of Gallic Cinderella in reverse, a girl who, in a 
manner of speaking, prefers the pumpkin coach to 
the glass slipper of the not unreasonably confused 
Prince Charming, who is prepared to deal on Aunt 
Alicia’s canny courtesan terms in a munificence of 
carats, only to find himself offering a wedding band.” 
Spelvin himself is not unreasonably confused 


Cheer Up, Monahan 


BRB’ DAVIS made more news off Broadway than 
any actress on Broadway. Starting with a faint 
from -atdience terror on the opening night of the 
Detroit tryout of Two’s Company, Bette managed to 
keep the New York drama columns full of stuff. She 
was in and out and in. She was reported to be quit- 
ting and denied it. Every week or two a new director, 
sketch writer or assistant comedian was summoned. 

After weeks of tinkering, Miss Davis’ show hit 
Pittsburgh, and after the opening she told inter- 
viewer Sam Hood of the Pittsburgh Press, “We know 
what’s wrong with the show and could have told the 
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critics beforehand.” This prompted critic Kaspar 
Monahan, Hood’s colleague on the Press, to point 
out fearfully that if actors reviewed their shows in 
advance all critics would be out of jobs. Cheer up, 
Monahan—your job’s safe. Remember last year in 
Philadelphia when Gloria Swanson came right out 
and said Nina, in which she was starring, was no 
good? The New York mob had to cover the play 
anyhow. They agreed with Gloria—and some were 
louses enough to hint that she wasn’t much good as 


an actress, cither. 


Mr. Kerr, Meet Mr. Thomson 


RAMA critics and music critics seem to be dif- 

ferent breeds. Covering My Darlin’ Aida, Kerr 
praised sets and costumes and then lambasted the 
show as “platitudinous . . . verbally flat . almost 
never a moving experience.” Few nights later. his 
musical opposite number, Virgil Thomson, caught 
the show and wrote: “It works. It worked on the 
musicians in my party; and it worked on the Sat- 
urday-night audience around us, which burst into 


spontaneous applause in scene after scene.” 


The Deep Blue Elsa 
R’’ for the hills, men! Elsa Maxwell has taken 


up drama criticism in her column in the Journal- 
American. She analyzes Maggie Sullavan’s The Deep 
Blue Sea thus: “It’s a woman’s play because it ex- 
poses the male character in a not too complimentary 
light.” Oh, pooh, Elsa. It’s a woman’s play because 


the female character (Sullavan) suffers so much 


Absent-Minded Savoyard 


LOOPER of—possibly——the season: Chapman, cov- 
B ering S. M. Chartock’s production of HMS 
Pinafore, got all the characters right and the plot 
right (maybe he’d seen it before) —-but in his notice 
he titled the show The Pirates of Penzance. 





































































The author of | Am a 
Camera explains how 
characters like Sally 


Bowles get away with it 


John van Druten’s 


Wholesome 


Sinners 


by Henry Hewes 


a ius new book, Playwright at Work (published who comes to Broadway via Hollywood. Her only 
by Harpers this month), John van Druten cautions previous experience on the stage in an English- 
would-be dramatists against writing women “who speaking role was a widely praised performance as 
never have to go to the bathroom.” An examinatior Eurydice in the La Jolla Players production of 
Anouilh’s Legend of Lovers. Van Druten did not see 


this but saw her in the film No Sad Songs for Me 


of twenty van Druten scripts reveals that in his own 
plays he has gone this bit of advice one better. His 
leading ladies usually know their way about a “Viveca has that same washed and_ scrubbed 
bedroom quality you find in Ingrid Bergman,” says the play 
The fifty-one-year-old playwright says: “Most of wright. “In addition, she has greater personal, in 
the girls I write about have had an affair or two tensity——a quality of compelling interest, which was 
before the play starts. I think it’s probably because just what I wanted for Inez in I’ve Got Sixpence.” 
I’m not very much concerned with the girl's first Miss Lindfors herself believes that, after bringing 
time: it always raises the problem of the responsi- wholesomeness to Anouilh’s “almost degenerate 
bility of the man. I am much more interested in Eurydice,” Inez Cabral—with only two previous 
the kind of thing that happens when both the boy affairs—is a cinch. “Why should a girl feel dirtied 
and girl know what they're doing and are playing just because she has fallen what she thinks is in love 
on the same level. Besides, if the theatre is to depict twice and each time given herself to the man she 
people as they are, | think you'll find that the was in love with. I don’t believe in infidelity, but 
average unmarried city girl has had an affair by I also know that you cannot make rules about love 
the time she reaches twenty-four.” I think in many cases it would be awful for a girl 
One might think that audiences would be shocked to marry the first man she had an affair with.” 
or repelled by the sinners that van Druten hands In I’ve Got Sixpence, the young man remarks that 
them. That they are not offended is to a great Inez is beautiful “when she leans over.’ “Now at 
degree attributable to the wholesome actresses hx that time,” explains the actress, “she thinks he does 
manages to cast in such roles. The latest of these not like her and considers the remark offensive 


is Viveca Lindfors. Miss Lindfors is a Swedish actress even dirty. But when she finds out that he loves 











her, she is flattered. So you see how being in love 
can make the unwholesome wholesome.” 

Going back through some of the other van Druten 
plays one finds a rather impressive list of whole- 
some sinners. 


a I Am a Camera, Sally Bowles appears to have 
made excursions to the bedrooms of a rather ex- 
tensive list of young men. “I think Sally with all 
her frank talk about sexual experiences is, in the 
first act at least, putting a lot of it on,” says van 
Druten, who adapted the play from Christopher 
Isherwood’s Berlin Stories. “Her real integrity lies 
in her refusal to accept the English country life. She 
isn’t happy in her Bohemian existence, but she 
knows that returning to her family is not the answer, 
and she keeps on searching for something more im- 
portant to do with her life. She is never capable 
of absolute sincerity. She is always thinking of the 
effect of what she’s saying or doing. She does, 
however, have the sincerity that goes with being 
absorbed in the mood of the moment.” 

The role of Sally is a difficult one, but van Druten, 
who also directed the play, found the right girl to 
act it. “We were extremely fortunate in Julie 
Harris,” he says. “The lines of the play could have 
been offensive as delivered by eight actresses out of 
ten. But Miss Harris has an extraordinary innocence 
which shines through everythirig she does.” 


¥ DRUTEN admits that he was also fortunate in 
having another star of similar quality for The Voice 
of the Turtle. This was Margaret Sullavan, who 
played Sally Middleton. “Maggie put such deeply 
human feeling in every line she spoke that you 
couldn’t help but believe that her two previous ex- 
periences had been real love affairs and not promis- 
cuities,” explains van Druten. “You know the 
number of affairs a playwright gives his leading 
lady is a damn tricky one to arrive at. Up until 
the first World War, one affair would make her 
seem free-living, two would make her appear gen- 
erous .and three would brand her as promiscuous. 
Today, the public state of mind ‘has changed about 
it, and each person in the audience has his own 
opinion about how many it takes to make a girl 
promiscuous. 


“In my play Old Acquaintance, the older unmar- 


ried woman novelist (played on Broadway by the 


late Jane Cowl) is asked if she has had a lot of 
lovers. She replies: ‘Well, that’s something no two 
people would agree about. I don’t think it’s a lot.’” 

Some people have accused van Druten of using 
tricks to tease the audience with and point to The 
Voice of the Turtle as an example. The playwright, 
who once studied for the law, has this to say about 
it: “In the first place, Sally Middleton goes through 
with the affair, so 1 must be acquitted of the charge 


of teasing. As far as tricks go, let me say this. In 
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certain kinds of light plays, tricks make good theatre. 
I remember seeing the Guitrys do a play in Paris 
in the first act of which a husband teaches his wife 
how to concoct a very special headache remedy. In 
the second act, the wife’s lover has a headache and 
she teaches her lover the same remedy. Finally, in 
the last act, the husband and the lover are alone 
together, and the husband complains of a headache. 
The lover suggests the headache remedy he learned 
from the wife, whereupon the husband knows im- 
mediately who his wife’s lover is. That is all a 
trick, but it makes excellent theatre. Nowadays 
when most of our plays are written in a more 
realistic convention, I do not believe in tricks like 
that. However, don’t forget that the dropping of 
the curtain is itself a trick, and they cannot be 
avoided altogether. In The Voice of the Turtle, 
I had two characters who had to keep things going 
in an amusing and light manner for a considerable 
period of time. So in thinking of what I might 
have happen, I suddenly remembered a true story 
I heard once from a lady I ‘knew. She had the 
misfortune of having the zipper of her dress get 
jammed and called the hotel engineer to come help 
her loosen it. When he did, the dress fell com- 
pletely off. I used this incident in my play, and 
if you want to call it a trick, then I’m guilty. But 
I can assure you that I wouldn’t have used it unless 
I had felt that it was something that might have 
happened to my characters.” 


Win DRUTEN has—in spite of the boldness of his 
lines as they look in print—-a sense of what is good 
taste in the theatre. Miss Lindfors, speaking about 
his directing, says, “He never forces his interpreta- 
tion on you, but just gives you suggestions and waits 
until, five or six days later, they suddenly mesh with 
what you’re trying to bring to the part.” 

This creative patience, van Druten believes, is the 
most important thing not only in directing but in 
playwriting as well. As he points out in his book: 

“The only theme worth having is the one that 
comes and insists on being written. . . . The wisest 
thing to do to a theme, once it occurs, is to try 
to forget it. Try not to play with it. Try to leave 
it alone and see if it comes haunting you, if you 
awake with it still uppermost in your mind in the 
morning, if bits and pieces have added themselves 
to it without your having-—apparently—done any- 
thing to achieve them. Presently, if that has hap- 
pened, you will not be able to stop yourself from 


going to the typewriter. Then you are on your way.” 


; oe ARE high principles for a playwright who 
writes about sinning females. But perhaps these 
principles shine through to add sincerity to his 
plays just as the innate qualities of his leading ladies 
shine through to make his sinners appear—for all 


their bedroom backgrounds——wholesome. « 
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ACT ONE 
Scene I 


Scene: The scene throughout is a room in FRAULEIN 
SCHNEIDER'S flat in Berlin around 1930. 

The bed is hidden, or partially so, behind curtains upstage. 
The door to the hall is in the right wall. Windows in the 
left wall. 

The room is excessively German and middle-class. There is 
a tall, tiled stove with an angel on it. A washstand by the 
curtains, like a Gothic shrine. A best chair like a bishop's 
throne. Antlers make a kind of hatstand by the door. There 
ts a small table for tea. A backless sofa, and an ottoman. A 
large table by the uindow piled with books, papers and note- 
books. There are one or two good Medici prints on the walls, 
between heavy German engravings. 

Time: A summer afternoon. When the curtain rises, the 
stage is dark except for a light on CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD, 
seated alone at the table. He is in his twenties, English and 
untidy. He wears flannel trousers, very dirty, and a shirt. (He 
wears this throughout the play. The only change will be in 
his tie.) He is writing and smoking. Then he stops and reads 
over what he has written. 

CHRIS 
(Reading aloud) 

“In the last few days, there has been a lot of Nazi rioting in 
the streets, here in Berlin. They are getting bolder, more 
arrogant.” (He stops) No, that’s all wrong. 

(He crumples the page and throws it aside) 

That's not the right way to start. It’s sheer journalism. I 
must explain who it is who is telling all this—a typical beach- 
comber of the big city. He comes to Berlin for the week end, 
stays on, runs out of money, starts giving English lessons. 
Now he sits in a rented room, waiting for something to hap- 
pen—something that will help him understand what his life 
is all about. (Rises, pouring beer into a glass) 


When Lord Tennyson wanted to write a poem, they say 


he used to put himself into a mystic trance by just repeating 
his own name. Alfred Tennyson, Christopher Isherwood. 
Christopher Isherwood. Christopher Isherwood. I like the 


sound of my name. “Alone among the writers of his genera- 


tion, Christopher Isherwood can be said to have achieved true 
greatness.” Shut up, idiot. The only book I ever published 
got five reviews, all bad, and sold two hundred and thirty- 
three copies to date. And | haven't even started this new one, 
though I've been here six months already. (Sits at the table 
again) Well, you're going to start now, this minute. You're 
not leaving this chair until you do. Write “Chapter One.” 
(Does so) 
Good. Now begin. Create something. Anything. 
(He writes, then reads) 
“I am a camera, with it’s shutter open, quite passive. Some 
day all of this will have to be developed, printed, fixed.” 
(The lights come up on the room. There is a knock on 
the door) Who's that? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER (Off) 
It is I, Herr Issyvoo. 
CHRIS 
Come in, Fraulein. 
(She comes in. She is a large, bosomy, German woman. 
She carries a lace tea-cloth.) 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
I bring you this teacloth. When you are having a lady 
guest, you can trust Schneiderschen to make things elegant. 
Now, where do you want all of these things to go, Herr 


? 
Issyvoo eum 


Oh, put them on the floor. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
But you cannot put things on the floor. 


CHRIS 
There are a lot of things there already. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
But they must not stay there, not if a lady is coming. It does 


not look good at all. 
CHRIS 


You'd better put them on the bed. She won't be looking at 
the bed. 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
And how do you know that, Herr Issyvoo? A handsome 


young man like you? 
CHRIS 


Fraulein Schneider. I'm surprised at you. 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER (With a big laugh) 
Oh, Herr Issyvoo, I have been young, too. Young and 
saucy (Rather archly, she takes the things to the bed behind 


the curtains.) 
CHRIS 


I suppose you had a great many admirers, Fraulein Schnei- 


der? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDEK 


Oh, I had dozens, Herr Issyvoo. But only one Friend. (She 
returns for more stuff) Eleven years we were together. Then 
he died. And it was after that that I became fat. The bosom, 
you know. It grew and it grew. I think it is still growing. 
And it is such a weight to carry about with you. It is like 
carrying a suitcase. Two suitcases. And it is sad that it should 
all have grown after he died. He was a man for bosoms. It 
would have made him so happy. And now it does no one any 
good. This young lady you are expecting—she is very attrac- 


? 
ores CHRIS 


She is one of my pupils. She wanted to sce where I lived. 
Though when I say she is one of my pupils, it isn’t true. 
She’s the only one I have left. The others have all gone away 
for the summer. Fraulein Schneider, I have got to have a 
talk with you. 

FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


Ja, Herr Issyvoo? 
CHRIS 


I don’t think I can go on living here. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
What? Oh, Herr Issyvoo, you are not going to leave me? 
Are you not comfortable here? 
CHRIS 
Yes, I am very comfortable. It’s just that I can’t afford it. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


Oh, that can wait. 
CHRIS 


No. It’s been waiting too long. I haven't paid you for two 

months—not properly. I've got it here. 
(Takes money from wallet) 

I was just wondering—that little room across the passage 

—just across the passage—that’s not let. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

But it is so small, Herr Issyvoo. Why, I can hardly get into 
it myself. And what do I do with this room? With the sum- 
mer coming on, I shall never find a tenant for it. 

CHRIS 

Oh, I'm sure you will. And until you do, why don't you 

live in it yourself, instead of the sitting room? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
(Setting tea-<loth) 

I like the sitting room. I can look onto the corner and see 
what's going on. And believe me, Herr Issyvoo, there is plenty. 
Those women—they are as old as | am—almost—and they 
stand there and whisper to all the men who pass by—Komm, 
Siisser. And believe me, Herr Issyvoo, they come. Sometimes 
I think I shall adopt that profession myself. 

CHRIS 

Can I rent the other room, Fraulein Schneider? What do 

you charge for it? 











FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

I have charged twenty-cight marks when times were good. 
CHRIS 

I can’t afford twenty-cight. 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER (Ruffling his hair) 

Ach, du armer Junger. But of course you can rent it. I will 

not have you leave. You rent it for twenty marks. 
CHRIS 
You're very sweet, Fraulein Schneider. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

Sweet? Ja. Once I was sweet. Sweet as a sugar cake. Now 
I am sweet like a fat old bun. And soon you make a great 
deal of money with your stories that you are always writing, 
and you take this room again, and everyone is happy once 


ore. 
= CHRIS 


I'll buy you a fur coat. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

And then I become one of the ladies. Only I will not go up 
and down the street. I sit at my window in my fur coat and 
call out, “Komm, Siisser.” Komm to the third floor. And 
then I open the coat a little—just a littlh—and what do you 
think I have on underneath? Nothing! I have nothing on 
underneath. (Bell rings) Ach Gott, there is the bell. It will 


be your young lady. 
CHRIS 


You need not tell her that 1 am leaving this room. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER (On her way out) 

But of course not, Herr dssyvoo. You can trust me perfectly. 
And I will bring you serviettes for your coffee. Most ladylike. 
Ladies appreciate these things. 

(She goes out. curis starts to tidy the room.) 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER'S voice (Off) 

Nein, nein, Herr Wendel. Sie konnen nicht hinein geaen. 

Herr Issyvoo erwartet heute eine Dame. 
FRITZ’S VOICE 

Aber ich muss mit ihm sprechen. Christopher. Christopher. 

curis (Going to door) 


Fritz. ; 
FRITZ’S VOICE 


Fraulein Schneider says 1 cannot come in. She says you 


expect a lady. CHRIS 


Yes, I do. But that’s all right. Come in, Fritz. (rrrrz enters. 
Young and dark. FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER stands behind) Do you 
want some coffee? One of my pupils is coming. 

FRITZ 
But yes, I would like some coffee. Black coffee. 
CHRIS 

Will you make, enough for three, Fraulein Schneider? 

| 'FRAULEIN: SCHNEIDER 

You are too good, Herr Issyvoo. You entertain whoever 
comes. No matter.whoever. (She goes out.) 

FRITZ 

I do not think your landlady likes me. And that is with me 

all right. Ultimately, I do not like her, too. In fact, I think 


the world is lousy. 
CHRIS 


Is business bad ? 
FRITZ 


It is terrible. Lousy and terrible. Or I pull off a new deal 
in the next month, or I go as a gigolo. 
CHRIS 
Either—or. I’m sorry. That’s just force of habit. 
FRITZ 
I am speaking a lousy English just now. Sally says maybe 
she will give me a few lessons. 
CHRIS 
Who is Sally? 
FRITZ 
She is a friend of mine. Eventually she is coming around 
here this afternoon. I want that you should know each other. 


CHRIS 
Is she a girl friend of yours? 
FRITZ 
Not yet. But she is wonderful, Chris. 
CHRIS 
Who is she? What does she do? 
FRITZ 
She is an actress. She sings at the Lady Windermere. Hot 
stufi, believe me. Ultimately she has a bit of French in her. 


Her mother was French. 
CHRIS 


I wonder what Natalia will think of her. Natalia Landauer 
is the pupil | am expecting. 

FRITZ 

Landauer? Of the big department store? 
CHRIS 

Her father owns it. It’s the family business. 
FRITZ 

But they must be enormously wealthy. 
CHRIS 

Oh, yes, they're stinking rich. 
FRITZ 

And are you going to marry her? 

cris (Laughing) 
Me? No, of course not. 


FRITZ 
Do you not want her? 
CHRIS 
Not a bit. Except as a pupil. 
FRITZ 


Then if I should meet her and perhaps make a pass after 


her, you would not mind? 
CHRIS 


But you haven't even seen her. 
FRITZ 
Why would that make a difference? I tell you, Chris, I 
need money. Maybe then her father will take a liking from 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER Ach, du aimet Junger But of course 
you can rent it. | will not have you leave. You rent it for 
twenty marks. (William Prince, Olva Fabian 







































































































me, and give me a job in the business. If I marry her, a part- 
nership, perhaps. 


CHRIS 

What makes you think she'd have you? 
FRITZ 

All women will have me if I want them. 
CHRIS 

Not Sally, apparently. 
FRITZ 


Sally has been too busy. With other men. But one day she 

will be free, and then I will ultimately get my look in. 
curs (Teasing him) 

Perhaps you won't be free. Perhaps you will be all tied up 

with Natalia. 
rritz (Seriously) 

Yes, business must come first, ultimately. 1 suppose she is 

a Jewess? 


Oh, yes. 


CHRIS 


FRITZ 
Well, there is always something. And you know, Chris, I 

and very broad-minded. (Bell rings.) 

CHRIS 


That will be Natalia. 
FRITZ 


How do I look, Chris? How is my hair? (He gets out a 
comb and mirror) Um Gotteswillen ...a gray hair. No, 
that is too much. (He pulls it out) You see, Chris dear, 1 must 
marry soon. You will help me to arrange the marriage settle- 
ment? 


(Voices off.) 


SALLY'S VOICE 
Herr Isherwood ist er zu Hause? 


FRITZ 

That is Sally. Chris, put on your coat. 
CHRIS 

Why? 
FRITZ 


She is a lady. Very elegant. 
FRAULEIN’S VOICE 
He is not here. He is not to house. 
SALLY'S VOICE 
But he must be. He is expecting me. Isn’t Herr Wendel 


here? an 


(Going to the door while curis gets his coat 
from the cupboard) ‘ 
Sally—liebling .. . 
SALLY'S VOICE 
Fritz, darling. The old lady said there was nobody here. 
FRITZ 
Come in. 
(sary comes in. She is young and attractive. She wears 
black silk with a small cape over her shoulders, and a 
page boy's cap stuck jauntily on one side of her head. 
Her fingernails are painted emerald green. FRAULEIN 
SCHNEIDER stands again in the doorway) 
Sally, this is Christopher. Christopher, this is Sally. Sally 
Bowles. 


CHRIS 


How do you do? 
SALLY 


I'm terribly glad to meet you. 
CHRIS 
Make coffee for four, will you, Fraulein Schneider? 
SALLY 
Oh, not for me. I'm allergic to coffee. I come out in the most 
sinister spots if I drink it before dinner. 
cunis (To FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER) 
Just for three, then. (FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER goes.) 
SALLY 
I always have Prairie Oysters for breakfast. Don’t you adore 
them? Eggs with Worcester Sauce all sort of wooshed up 


together. I simply live on them. Actually, I suppose I couldn’t 
have a whiskey and soda, could I? I’m simply dead. 





CHRIS 
I'm afraid I haven’t got any whiskey. 
SALLY 
I thought you were English. 
CHRIS 
I am. But I’m also poor. 
SALLY 


Oh, so am I. Terribly poor. But I always have whiskey. I 
mean, I think one must. Do you have anything? I mean, 
anything besides coffee? 


CHRIS 
I think I’ve got a little spot of gin. 
» SALLY 


Dear old Mother's ruin. Gin will be wonderful. (criris gets 
gin out of cupboard) Am | terribly late, Fritz darling? 
FRITZ 
No, you are beautifully on time. 
SALLY 
I thought I wasn't going to be able to come at all. I had a 
most frantic row with my landlady. Finally, I just said Pig, 


and swept out. 
CHRIS 


What would you like in this—or this in? 
SALLY 


Have you got anything? 
curs (Helplessly) 
No, I don’t think I have. 


SALLY 
Then I'll just have it straight. 
CHRIS 
I’m afraid it will have to be in a tooth glass. 
SALLY 
* That will be wonderful. Give me one of your marvelous 
cigarettes, Fritz darling. Do you ever smoke any of Fritz’s 
cigarettes? They're absolutely devastating. I’m sure they're 
full of opium, or something. They always make me feel ter- 


ribly sensual. 
CHRIS 


(Handing her the glass) 
Here you are. 


SALLY 
Thank you so much. This looks wonderful. (Sips it) 
Oh, it is. It’s got an extraordinary taste. Like peppermint. 

CHRIS 
Oh, I'm afraid I can’t have washed out the glass properly. 
That must be toothpaste. I’m so sorry. 
SALLY 
I think it is wonderful. Have some, Fritz. Taste it. Perhaps 
we can all make a fortune selling mint-flavored gin. 
Fritz (Tasting) 
It is extremely interesting. 


SALLY (To cHRIs) 
You have some, too. 
curis (Tasting) 
It really isn’t bad. 
FRITZ 
What for was your row with your landlady? 
SALLY 
Oh, it was absolutely awful. You should have heard the 
things she called me. I mean—well, I suppose in a way I may 
be a bit of a tart. . . . I mean, in a nice way—but one doesn't 
like to be called that. Just because I brought a man home 
with me last night. And, anyway, I'm terribly in love with 
kim. FRITZ 


Anyone I know? 
SALLY 


You'll never guess. Klaus. 
FRITZ 


Klaus? Your accompanist, Klaus? 
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SALLY 

Yes. He was always just like part of the piano to me. And 
then last night he was absolutely astonishing. Just like a faun, 
or something. He made me feel like a most marvelous nymph, 
miles away from anywhere, in the middle of the forest. And 
then the landlady came in and made the most boring re- 
marks, so I simply can’t go back. I shall have to find a new 
room. 
(To curs) I don’t suppose you know of any, do you? 

CHRIS 


A room? 
SALLY 


Something like this, perhaps. I suppose there aren’t any 


more in this flat? 
CHRIS 


Well, there is this one. 
FRITZ 


Why, are you leaving? 
CHRIS 

I’m leaving this room. I can’t afford it any more. 
SALLY 

Is it terribly expensive? 
CHRIS 

I pay fifty marks a month. That includes breakfast. 

saLLy (Rising) 

But that’s nothing. I pay eighty for mine. This is very nice. 
(She looks around) \s that your bed? Oh, I think that’s sweet 
—all hidden away like that. (She looks behind the curtains) 
Oh, that’s where you keep things. 


curs (Laughing) 
Only when I have visitors 
SALLY 
You mean I could really have this? How soon? 
CHRIS 
As soon as you like. I've only got to move across the hall. 
It won't take me a minute. And I know Fraulein Schneider is 
very anxious to let it. 


SaLLy: [| suppose in a way I may be a bit of a tart I 
mean, in a nice way—but one doesn't like to be called that 


Martin Brooks, Julie Harris 


SALLY 
What is she like? I mean, is she going to make trouble if 
I bring men home occasionally? I mean, it would only be 
very occasionally, because 1 do think one ought to go to the 
man’s rooms, if one can. 1 mean, it doesn’t look so much as if 
one was sort of expecting it. And men feel very keenly about 
that sort of thing. And it won't be men, anyway. It'll only 
be Klaus. I've decided to be absolutely faithful to him. I really 
have. She wouldn’t mind that, would she, or would she? 
CHRIS 
If she can let the room, I’m sure she wouldn’t mind any- 


thing. 
8 SALLY 


I say, am I shocking you, talking like this? 
CHRIS 
Not a bit. No one ever shocks me when they try to. 


satty (Rather sharply) 
Why do you say I’m trying to shock you? 
CHRIS 
I have an idea you like to try and shock everyone. Why do 
you paint your fingernails green? 
SALLY 
I think it’s pretty. Don’t you? 
CHRIS 
Suppose you thought it was pretty to paint dirty pictures on 
them, would you do that, too? 
SALLY 
Yes. You know, that’s rather a good idea. Not dirty pic- 
tures exactly, but sort of stimulating ones. | must get someone 
to do it for me. Is he really unshockable, Fritz, or is he just 


pretending? 
FRITZ 


Oh, no. Chris is quite unshockable. I have tried many times, 
but ultimately I cannot do it. 
CHRIS 
But—there is a young lady coming this afternoon who is 
shockable. So would you mind awfully being just a bit more 
careful what you say? She’s one of my pupils, and I do rather 


need her. 
SALLY 


Oh, but darling, of course. I'll be terribly ladylike. 
CHRIS 
And don’t let her know I'm going to move out of here, do 


you mind? She'd probably start cutting down on my terms. 
SALLY 


I won't breathe a word. 
(Bell rings.) 


That must be her now. 
SALLY 
You'd better put the gin away. 
CHRIS 
Oh, yes, thanks. 
SALLY 
I’m afraid there isn’t time for me to clean my nails. I'll 
try and keep my fists clenched. 
NATALIA’S VOICE 
Herr Isherwood? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER'S VOICE 
Ja; gnadiges Fraulein. Er erwartet Sie. Bitte sehr. 
(She opens the door and ushers in NATALIA.) 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
Bitte. Hier ist die Dame die sie erwartet haben, Herr 
Issyvoo. 
(She goes. Natauia is about twenty-two—correctly 
dressed, very German, formal and decided.) 
CHRIS 


Natalia. These are friends of mine. Miss Bowles, Fraulein 
Landauer, and Mr. Wendel. Fraulein Landauer. 


FRITZ 
Sehr erfreut, gnadiges Fraulein. 





CHRIS 
I think we'd better speak English. Fraulein Landauer 
speaks wonderful English. 
FRITZ 
I am charmed, dearest Miss. 


(wataia shakes hands with Sally, noticing her nails.) 
SALLY 


(Concealing them) 
How do you do? 


NATALIA 
I am well. I have just had a cold, but it is better now. 
SALLY 
(Doing her best) 
Oh, I’m so sorry. Colds are beastly things, aren't they? 
One’s head gets all stopped up. 
NATALIA 
This was a cold in the chest. It was not in my head. All the 
plegm was here. (She points to her chest.) 
SALLY 


All the what? 


NATALIA 
The plegm that comes into the tubes. 
CHRIS 
Phlegm. You pronounce the “h.” 
NATALIA 
Oh. Then why do you say phthisis—what the Lady of the 
Camellias had—and not pronounce the “h” there, too? 
(A pause while she waits for an answer.) 
CHRIS 
Well... 
NATALIA 
There must be a reason. You give it to me, please. 
CHRIS 
I don’t know it. But you don't say p-tisis, either. 
NATALIA 
Then you should say “lem,” and leave it right out as in 
thisis. I have lem in my chest. Is it not so? It is not an exact 
language, your English. 


eee 
(MRIS There is a youn lady coming this afternoon who i 


shockable. So would you mind awfully being just a bit more 
careful what you say? (Julie Harris, Wiliam Prince 


SALLY 
What is phthisis? 
NATALIA 
It is consumption. From the lungs. They are consumed in 


phlegm. SALLY 


Do you mind not going on about it? I think I am going 
to be sick. 
(FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER enters with the coffee, and then 
returns with a cake-stand and paper napkins.) 
NATALIA 
But why should it make you sick? You do not have it. 
SALLY 
All stories about illness make me want to throw up. I saw 
a movie about syphilis the other night that was too awful. I 
couldn’t let a man touch me for almost a week. Is it true you 


can get it from kissing? 
FRITZ 


Oh, yes—and your King, Henry the Eighth, caught it from 
letting Cardinal Wolsey whisper to him. 
NATALIA 
That is not, I think, founded in fact. But kissing, most 
decidedly yes. And from towels. And cups. I hope these have 
heen cleaned properly. 
curs (Flippantly) 
Oh, yes. Fraulein Schneider always boils them every day. 
SALLY 
I mean, you can’t ask every man to run out and have tests 
and things before you let him touch you. I mean, thére isn’t 
time, and he'd be off in a nip to someone much less par- 
ticular. (NaTALia freezes. cHRIs comes in hastily.) 
CHRIS 
Natalia, let me give you some coffee. 
SALLY 
(Rising) 
Oh, Fraulein. Could I have a talk with your landlady, 


Chris darling? 
CHRIS 


There's plenty of time. 
SALLY 
Oh, we'll talk outside. Won't we, Fraulein darling? We'll 
have secrets together. (To natauia) If you'll excuse me. 
NATALIA 
But most obligingly. 


SALLY (Jo FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER) 


Komm, liebes Fraulein. wir werden haben Geheimnesse 


zusammen. (They go out together.) 
FRITZ 


(To watauia, while Fritz passes coffee) 
You will allow me to pass you a cake, dearest Miss? They 


are jam tarts. 
NATALIA 


I thank you, no. I do not eat between meals. And Miss is 
not the correct way to address a lady in English. No sugar, 
neither. Just plain black coffee. 

FRITZ 
That, too, is how I like it. Black, black, black, like Othello. 
NATALIA 
You tell me, please, about Fraulein Bowles. She is a re- 


markable girl. 
FRITZ 


She is a night-club artist. Very talented. 
NATALIA 


Where does she perform? 
FRITZ 


At a club calling the J.ady Windermere. You know per- 
haps the play from Oscar Villder, calling Lady Windermere's 
Fan? 

NATALIA (Correcting him) 

Called Lady Windermere's Fan. But of course I know it. 
I have read it, both in English and in German. I think it is 
better in German. But the club I do not know. 
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FRITZ 
Would you let me take you to it one night, to hear Sally 


? 
sing! 
8 CHRIS 


Do you think it is quite the right place for Fraulein Lan- 


dauer? 
NATALIA 


But why not? 
CHRIS 


Oh, I don’t know. I just thought . . . 
NATALIA 
You thought what, please? 
CHRIS 
I don’t know, really. 
NATALIA 
You don’t know. Then I cannot help you. 
CHRIS 
I thought it might be just a bit—Bohemian. 
NATALIA 
Then I must see it. I accept your invitation, my dear sir. 
When shall we go? 


FRITZ 
We could go tonight, if you are free. 
NATALIA 
I can be free. You will come and fetch me at a quarter to 


nine. FRITZ 
Oh, but it doesn’t start until after midnight. Sally never 
goes on until one o'clock. 
NATALIA 
Then you fetch me please at a quarter to midnight. I will 
give you my address. You will come, too, Christopher, and 
we will be a party to hear your girl friend sing. 
CHRIS 
She is not my girl friend. 
NATALIA 
No? Then what is she, please? 
CHRIS 


She’s—just a friend. 
NATALIA 


I see. And she is not a girl? 


CHRIS 


Yes, but... 
NATALIA 


Then why is she not a girl friend? 
FRITZ 
Girl friend means something more than a friend who is a 


girl, Fraulein. 
NATALIA 


So? What does it mean? 
FRITZ 
It means a sweetheart. 
NATALIA 
Ah, so. I did not know. Then I am not a girl friend of 
yours, Christopher? 
curis (Feebly) 
Unfortunately—no . . . 
NATALIA 
You do not mean that, Christopher. You say it only to be 
polite. — 


He ought to mean it. 
NATALIA 
(Ever so slightly coquettish) 
You think, Herr Wendel? 
FRITZ 


I think very much. 
NATALIA 


And you too, are polite. 
FRITZ 
No, I am never polite. I am only sincere. 
(SALLY returns.) 


SALLY 
It’s all fixed up, Chris. The poor old thing was almost in 
tears of gratitude. 
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NATALIA 

And why was she so grateful? 
SALLY 

Because I’m moving in here. 


curs (Hurriedly) 
Sally! We are all coming to hear you sing tonight. 
SALLY 
Tonight? Oh, but, my dear, I shall be exhausted. I didn’t 
sleep a wink last night. 
NATALIA 


You had rather I come some other evening? 
SALLY 
Oh, I expect it will be all right. Only don’t let the proprietor 
bother you. He’s quite a darling, really, but he takes dope 
quite a lot, and sometimes it doesn't agree with him. He 
pinches people. It doesn’t mean anything. 
NATALIA (Stiffly) 
I think now that I must go. 
FRITZ 
Please, if I may accompany you? 
NATALIA 
My dear young man, I am not sixty years old, and I can 
go home unmolested all by myself. 


cHRis (Quoting) 
Bin weder Fraulein, weder schon, kann ungeleitet nach 


Hause gehen. 
SALLY 


What is that? 


NATALIA 


It is from Faust. 
CHRIS 


It means, “I am not a virgin, and I am not beautiful, and 
I can go home alone.” 


rritz (Earnestly) 

Oh, but that is not true. None of it is true. Not in this case. 
saL_y (Eagerly) 

You mean you think Fraulein Landauer is a virgin? How 


do you know? 
NATALIA 


You are filled with interesting curiosity, Fraulein Bowles, 
but I must pull myself away. I say good-bye. 
SALLY 


Good-bye. 


NATALIA 
Good-bye, Christopher. I think I will talk to your landlady 
on my way out. I do not like these rooms, and she is charg- 
ing you too much. 
(She goes out with rritz.) 
SALLY 
(After a moment) 
I don’t think that girl liked me very much, did she? 
CHRIS 
No, I don’t think she really did. 
SALLY 
I’m sure I don’t know why. I was doing my best. It won't 
make any difference to you, will it? To your lessons, | mean? 
CHRIS 
No, I don’t think so. She’s very broad-minded in an intellec- 
tual sort of way. She'll probably decide it’s her duty to under- 


stand you. 
SALLY 


What on earth was Fritz up to? I can’t think what got into 
him, dancing about like that. He isn’t after her, is he? 


CHRIS 
She's very rich, you know. And Fritz is very broke. 


SALLY 
Do you think he'll get anywhere with her? 


CHRIS 
I've always understood from him that women find him 
attractive. 





SALLY 
I shouldn't think she would, with his going on like that. 
I should think his best way with a girl of that kind would 
be to make a pounce. 
CHRIS 
I can’t imagine anyone pouncing on Natalia. 
SALLY 
No, dear. That’s why it would be so effective. 
CHRIS 
I believe you're right. You know, that’s quite wonderful 
of you, Sally. 
SALLY 
It seems very simple to me. Give me the rest of that gin, 
will you, Chris? There's just a little left. Then you won't 


have to pack the bottle 
CHRIS 


(Getting it) 
Sure. 
SALLY 


And you're going to be right across the hall. I took a look 
at the room. It’s not very nice. But you can use this any time 
you like, you know, and then if I’m low—or you are—we can 
just sob on each other's bosoms. I say, Fraulein Schneider's 
got a big one, hasn't she? Like an opera singer, or that woman 
in the music halls who can make hers jump. Can Fraulein 
Schneider do that? 

CHRIS 
We might train her. 
SALLY 
(Looking at the paper on the table) 
Chapter One. Are you writing a novel? 


CHRIS 
Starting one. 


saLLy (Reading) 


“I am a Camera, with its shutter open, quite passive.” Do 


you mean this is a story written by a camera? 


Natauia: You will come 


curis (Laughing) 
No, it’s written by me. I'm the camera. 
SALLY 


How do you mean? 
CHRIS 


I’m the one who sees it all. I don’t take part. I don’t really 
even think. I just sort of photograph it. Ask questions, maybe. 
How long have you been in G: many? 

SALI 


About two months. 
CHRIS 


And your mother is French. (She looks blank) Fritz told 
me she was. 


SALLY (Irritated) 

Fritz is an idiot. He’s always inventing things. Mother's a 
bit County, but she’s an absolute darling. I simply worship 
her. I’m afraid Daddy's side of the family comes out in me. 
You'd love Daddy. He doesn’t care a damn for anyone. It was 
he who said I could go to London and learn acting. You see, 
I couldn't bear school, so I got myself expelled. 

CHRIS 


How did you do that? 
SALLY 


I told the headmistress I was going to have a baby. 
CHRIS 
Oh, rot, Sally, you didn’t. 
SALLY 
Yes, I did. So they got a doctor to examine me, and then 
when they found out there was nothing the matter they were 
most frightfully disappointed. And the headmistress said that 
a girl who could even think of anything so disgusting couldn’t 
possibly be let stay on. So I went to London. And that’s where 
things started happening. 
CHRIS 
What sort of things? 


too, Christopher, and we will be a party to hear your girl friend sing 


Wiliam Prince, Manan Winters, Martin Brooks, Julie Harris.) 













SALLY 
Oh—things. I had a wonderful, voluptuous little room— 
with no chairs—that’s how I used to seduce men. One of them 
told me I'd do better in Berlin. What do you think, Chris? 
CHRIS 
I think you're doing fine. I think you're wonderful, Sally. 
SALLY 
Do you, Chris dear? I think you're wonderful, too. We're 


going to be real good friends, aren't we? 
CHRIS 


(Rather slowly) 
Do you know, I believe we are. Real good friends. 
SALLY 
You know, Chris, you were quite right about my wanting 
to shock people. I do, and I don’t know why. I do think you 
were clever to notice it. And, Chris, there's one thing more. 
I'm not sure if you'll understand or not. I did tell Fritz my 
mother was French. I suppose I wanted to impress him. 
CHRIS 
What's so impressive about a French mother? 
SALLY 
I suppose it’s like whores calling themselves French names 
to excite men. I'm a bit mad like that sometimes, Chris. You 


must be patient with me. 
CHRIS 


I will, Sally. 
SALLY 
And you'll swear on your honor not to tell Fritz? And if 
you do, I can cut your throat? 
(Stands over him, mock-bullying him with a paper 


knife.) 
CHRIS 


From ear to ear. Sally, was that all true just now, what you 


told me about your family? 
SALLY 


Yes, of course it was. Well, most of it. 
(Puts paper knife down) 
Only, Chris, you mustn’t ever ask me questions. If I want 
to tell you anything, I will. But I’ve got to be free. 
curis (Amused) 
Very well, Sally. 
SALLY 
I've got to have a free soul. You know, I think I'm really 
rather a strange and extraordinary person, Chris. 
CHRIS 
So do I, Sally. (Copying her tone) Quite extraordinary. 
(He starts to laugh. She joins in. Their laughter grows 
louder. She embraces him.) 
SALLY 
Oh, Chris, you are awful. 
(Releasing herself, she picks up her handbag and starts 
for the door) 
Look, darling, I must go. I'll be back in an hour with all my 
things, and you can help me unpack. So long, Chris. 
CHRIS 
So long, Sally. 


(She leaves.) 
CHRIS 


Well, I'd better start moving out of here. I bet Fraulein 
Schneider's pleased. Sally is just the kind of person she goes 
for. (Takes two personal pictures from the wall and puts them 
on the table) How do | know that? How do I know what 
kind of a person Sally is? I suppose that’s what's so fascinating 
about her. People who talk like that about themselves ought 
to be lying. But I don’t believe she is. And yet she’s that mys- 
terious thing my family calls a lady, too. (Looks out of the 
window) Look at her. She's even flirting with the taxi-driver. 
And she knows I’m watching her. Oh, my God. (He laughs) 
I've got to put that down right away. (He sits at the desk and 
starts to write in a notebook) Let's make notes. How would 
you describe-her? Sally Bowles was a girl of about... I 
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wonder how old she is. Her face is young, but her hands 
look terribly old. And they were dirty, too. Dirty as a little 
girl's hands. (He writes again) Sally's hands were like the old 
hands of a dirty little girl. 


Curtain 


ACT ONE 
Scene Il 


Time: About three months later. 

Scene: The scene is very slightly changed. A few feminine 
touches. A doll or two. Some bottles and jars are spread out 
on the table. The Medici prints are missing, and a couple of 
other pictures, very sentimental, are in their places. A pair of 
silk stockings and a pair of panties on a hanger, drying. When 
the curtain rises, FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER is tidying up the room. 
There is a knock on the door. 

FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

Ja, herein. 


(cHRISs enters.) 
CHRIS 


Oh, is Sally not here? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
No, Herr Issyvoo, she has gone out. And so late she was 
getting up. It’s not as if she were working nights any more. I 
don’t think she is well, Herr Issyvoo. 
CHRIS 
Do you know where she keeps my thermometer, Fraulein 
Schneider? I want to take my temperature. 
PRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


What, again? 


CHRIS 
I've got pains in my back. I think I've got a slipped disk. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
I thought it was your stomach. 
CHRIS 
That was yesterday. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
(Feeling his head) 


You have no temperature. 
CHRIS 


I’m not so sure. I'd like to see, if I can find the thermometer. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
(Looking for it) 
I saw her using it only yesterday to stir those Prairie Oysters 
with. Ah, here it is. I think there is still a little egg on it, but 


it’s on the case. 
CHRIS 


Thank you. (He opens thermometer and shakes it down) 
Has the afternoon post come yet? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

It will be here soon now. There was nothing for her this 
morning. (cHRis puts the thermometer in his mouth) 1 begin 
to worry for Fraulein Sally. That friend Klaus of hers. Six 
weeks he has been away now in England and only one letter 
has he written. (Bell rings) There is the bell. (She goes to 


answer it.) 
FRITZ $ VOICE 


Ist Fraulein Bowles zu Hause? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
Nein, Herr Wendel. Aber Herr Issyvoo ist da. In ihren 
Zimmer. Gehen Sie nur hinein. (Fritz enters.) 

FRITZ 
Hello, Chris. Are you ill? 

CHRIS 
I don’t know yet. Sit down. 


FRITZ 
What's the matter? 


CHRIS 
My legs don’t seem to work properly. 








FRITZ 
Thar can be locomotor ataxia. 
CHRIS 
I know. That’s what I'm afraid of. 
(rrirz sits beside him, and tests his knee for reflex 
action. The first time nothing happens. They both look 
worried. PRITL tries again, and crinis’s leg reacts.) 
FRITZ 
(Pushing cnris's leg away) 
There is nothing the matter with you 
CHRIS 
(Removing the thermometer) 
I think it’s just over normal. 
(Shakes thermometer dow) 
I think I'll take some aspirin. How are you, Fritz? How's 


alia? 
Natalia? — 


Christopher, I cannot get anywhere with that girl. I have 
spent money on her. Money I have got got. I meet her parents. 
I write her poems. Poems from Heinrich Heine, and always 
she recognizes them, and then she laughs at me. It is not even 
the money any more. But when she will not let me make love 
to her, it drives me ultimately mad. I kiss her, and it is like 
my aunt. And, Chris, she has a wonderful body, and it is 
untouched. By me or anybody. 

CHRIS 

Sally said you ought to pounce on her. 
FRITZ 

But no one could pounce on Natalia. 
CHRIS 

Sally said that’s why it would be so effective. Knock her 

down, or something. Throw her on a couch and ravish her. 
FRITZ 
You do not mean that, Chris. 
CHRIS 

You don't seem to be doing any good the usual way. How 
do you ordinarily manage with women? 

FRITZ 

I have only to uncurl my little finger, and purr a little, and 
they come running. I think perhaps I try. I can after all do 
myself no harm. She is away now. I write to her every day. 
Now I will write no more. I wait for her to come home, and 
then I will pounce, and I*will ravish, and I will snarl. 

CHRIS 

Good. — 


And what is with you, Chris? You still live in that dark, 


any prison of a room? 
CHRIS 


Oh, yes. 


FRITZ 
And can you get anyone else in the room at the same time? 
CHRIS 
Oh, yes. If they're fond of me. 
PRITZ 
Do you have any love-life now? 
CHRIS 
I have a little. Now and then. 
FRITZ 
And you will not talk about it. Not ever. You are so reticent. 
If Sally did not ultimately have a French mother, she would 


not talk about it, cither. 
CHRIS 


A what? (Remembering) Oh . . . yes. 


She is a strange girl. Half athe is so ultimately frank, and 
half is so sentimental. (He takes a picture from the wall) 
This picture. She has it with her everywhere. It is called 
“The Kitten’s Awakening.” It is childish. 
(saucy enters. She 1s rather smarter than when we last 
saw her—a new and rather unsuitable hat. She carries 
several packages. She looks tired.) 


SALLY 
Oh, hello, Chris. Hello, Fritz. 
PRITZ 
Hello, Sally. We were just admiring your picture. 
SALLY 
Oh, “The Kitten’s Awakening.” I've had that ever since 
I was a child. It’s a dead kitten waking up in Heaven—with 
angel kittens around. Chris makes awful fun of it. But I think 


it’s rather sweet. 
FRITZ 


It is very sweet. 
SALLY 


Goodness, it’s hot out, and it’s late September already. 
CHRIS 
You are very dressy today. 
SALLY 
I am? Oh, this hat. Yes, it’s new. (She takes it off) 
Clive bought it for me. I don’t like it much, but it cost so 
much money. Let’s have a Prairie Oyster. Will you, Chris? 
CHRIS 
Not for me. I think they affect my legs. 
SALLY 


Fritz? 
FRITZ 


I would like to try one. 
SALLY 


I'll make them. Chris doesn’t really know how. 
(She starts to do so, getting the eggs and things from 
under the washstand, and mixing them in two tooth 


glasses.) 


FRITZ 
And who is this Clive who gives you hats? 
SALLY 
He’s an American. Chris and I met him a week ago at the 
Troika bar. We were both sitting alone, having a beer each 
because we were both so bloody miserable, and he was sitting 
next to us, and he ordered champagne for us all, and we 
didn’t separate till four the next morning. And ever since then 
we've hardly been apart, have we, Chris? 
CHRIS 
He's so rich, we daren’t let him out of our sight. 
FRITZ 
And he is here just on vacation? 
CHRIS 
He lives on vacation. I've never seen anyone drink so much. 
He’s unhappy, he says. But I've never really found out why. 
Have you, Sally? 
SALLY 
Yes, dear. It's his wives. There have been four of them, and 
they none of them liked him. And, before that, it was his 
peculiar grandfathers. They both raised him six months each. 
One was a Baptist, and the other lived in Paris. So, no wonder 
it split him! He’s sort of lost faith in everything, and I think 
Chris and I are putting it back, in bits. That's why I feel all 
right about letting Clive give us things. There's a dozen pairs 
of silk stockings in there, Chris. And absolutely gallons of 
Chanel 5. Oh, and some shirts for you. Some silk shirts. 
CHRIS 
Good God. 
SALLY 
The colors are a bit outrageous, but they're the best silk. 
Where's something to stir this with? Oh, this pen will do. 
(She picks up @ fountain pen and stirs the Oysters) There. 
(She hands one over to Fritz, who chokes over it. She gulps 
her own) Oh, that’s marvelous. I feel better already. How are 
you, Fritz? You know, Natalia came to see me several times, 
as though she were doing District Visiting and I were a fallen 
woman or something. But she seems to have stopped. 


FRITZ 
She is away with her parents. She comes back next week, 
and then there is a surprise for her. Chris has told me your 





advice—that I should pounce on her—and I am going to 
take it. (He takes another sip of his drink.) 
SALLY 
What's the matter? Don’t you like your Prairie Oyster? 
FRITZ 
It is a little painful. You drink them all down at once? 
SALLY 
Yes, they’re better that way. Especially when you are not 
feeling well. They sort of come back at you. 
CHRIS 
Aren't you feeling well, Sally? 
SALLY 


Not really. 
FRITZ 


You would like me to go? 
SALLY 
Fritz darling—would you mind terribly? I would like to 


lie down a bit. 
FRITZ 


But of course. With me there are no compliments. Sally, 
you lie down. Then you feel better. I go now. You take her 
to dinner, Chris, and cheer her up. 

CHRIS 

I'll try. Good-bye, Fritz. (Fritz goes) Sally, are you really 
feeling ill? 

(He gets her slippers, and helps her on with them.) 
SALLY 

Not so much ill, as just wanting to get rid of him. Fritz is 
sweet. I mean, he’s an old friend, but I thought if I had to 
go on being bright any longer that I'd die. I've got something 


to tell you, Chris. 
CHRIS 


What is it? 
SALLY 


Chris, I went to the doctor this afternoon, and—I'm going 


to have a baby. 
CHRIS 


Oh, my God! 
SALLY 


I've been afraid of it for a long time, only I wouldn't think 
about it. I kept pretending it wasn’t true. Then yesterday I 
was sick, and then I fainted this morning. And that’s what 


made me go. 
CHRIS 


Is it Klaus’s child? 


SALLY 


Yes. 
Does he know * 


CHRIS 


saL_y (Sharply) 


No, he doesn't. 
CHRIS 


Well, you're going to tell him, aren't you? 
SALLY 
I don’t know. Chris, I haven't heard from him for wecks 
and wecks. I wrote to him last week, the nicest letter I could, 
and he hasn't answered. Not a word. You didn’t like him, did 


you? 
; CHRIS 


I didn’t really know him. | didn’t think he was good 


enough for you. 
SALLY 


That's sweet of you. 
CHRIS 


But you're going to tell him this, now? 
SALLY 
No. Not if he doesn’t write to me. It’s awful, Chris. I do 
want to marry him, and have a family. But I can’t beg him. 
And that’s what it would be like. | mean, 1 mayn’t be up to 


much, but I do have some pride. 
CHRIS 


Well, what then—if he doesn’t write? 


; SALLY 
I don’t know. That's what scares me. It’s silly, Chris . . 


it happens to other girls. Almost all other girls. But I am 


scared. Do you suppose they all are, too? 
(A knock at the door.) 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER'S VOICE 
It is 1, Fraulein Sally. The post is here. 
curis (Sotto voce) 
She’s been keeping an eye out for it. 
SALLY 


Come in. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
(Entering) 


There is a letter for you. The one you want. From England. 
SALLY 
Oh, thank you 
; FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
Ja, Fraulein. 
(She hands it to her, and waits. sty starts to undo her 
packages. FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER gives up and goes out 
SALLY waits for her to leave. Then she rips -the letter 
open. curis stands by. She reads it. Her face changes.) 
CHRIS 


What's the matter? 
SALLY 


It’s what I thought. He’s throwing me over. 
CHRIS 


Oh, no. 


SALLY 
Right over. With a whole lot of stuff about how badly he’s 
behaved to me. 


(She hands curis the first page. He reads it. She goes 


on with the second) 

Apparently there’s someone else. An English girl. A Lady 
Gore-Eckersley. He says she is wonderful. She's a virgin. A 
Communist Virgin. (She lays the letter down) 

Well, those are two things no one could ever say of me. 

CHRIS 
(Going to her, putting his arms around her) 


Oh, Sally, I'm sorry. 
SALLY 


(Leaning against him) 


It’s silly, isn’t it? 
CHRIS 


It is a kind of bloody letter. 
SALLY 
I'm afraid he’s rather a bloody person, really. Oh, Chris, I 
am a lousy picker. Always the duds who'll do me in. 
CHRIS 


I won't, Sally. 
SALLY 


I know. I suppose that’s why I haven't been interested in 


you that way. 
CHRIS 


Sally, you'll have to tell Klaus. He'll have to help you. 
SALLY 
He'd only run away. Leave no address. Besides, it’s just as 


much my fault as his. 
CHRIS 


Well, what arc you going to do? 
SALLY 
I knew this was going to happen. I can’t have the baby, 
Chris. It's awful because I want to. But not unless I’m mar- 
ried, and can look after it. 
curis (After a second) 


I'll marry you, Sally. 
SALLY 


Oh, Chris, what good would that do? Klaus’s child—and 
I'd be a rotten sort of mother, Just a betrayed whore. 
curis (Sharply) 
Sally, for God's sake, stop calling yourself that. You know 


you're not. 
y saLLy (Bitterly) 


Yes, I am. Just that. A whore who's fallen in love with’ a 
swine, because he’s her type, and then got caught. That's all 


Just a whore and a fool. (She starts to cry.) 





CHRIS 
Sally, stop crying 

SALLY 
I've got to find someone 

CHRIS 


Won't this doctor 
SALLY 


No. He was quite shocked when I told him I wasn’t mar- 


ried. 
CHRIS 


Then we'll get someone. Maybe we should ask Fraulein 
Schneider. 


SALLY 
Do you think she'd know anyone? 
CHRIS 
She knows just about everything, I’ve always thought. I'll 
call her. (Opens door) Fraulein Schneider. Fraulein. Can you 
come in here? (He comes back) It will be all right, Sally. 


I promise you. (PRAULEIN SCHNEIDER enters.) 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
You called for me, Herr Issyvoo? 
CHRIS 
Yes. We need your advice. Do you want to tell her, Sally? 
SALLY 
(Her back to them) 
No. You do it. 


CHRIS 
Well, you see, Fraulein Schneider, Sally is in a little bit 


of trouble .. . 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


Ja? 
CHRIS 


She’s going to have a baby. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


Um Gotteswillen. 
CHRIS 


So you see... 
PRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
But then this Herr Klaus, he will come back and marry her. 
CHRIS 
Well, you see, he isn’t awfully anxious to. You see . . 


saLLy (Angrily) 
It isn’t that at all, Chris. You never can tell anything right. 
It’s I who doesn’t want him, Fraulein. 1 don’t ever want to 


see him again. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


Ach, 90... 


CHRIS 
So you see, we want to get—er—to get rid of the baby. The 
point is—do you know anyone? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
Yes, I do. There was a young lady living here once, and 


she went to the doctor. 
SALLY 


For the same thing? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


Exactly the same thing. 
SALLY 


And was it all rights 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
It was quite all right. I have his address and telephone 


number still. I kept it just in case it should ever happen again. 


SALLY 
(Trying to be easy over it) 
I suppose it happens quite often, really? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
It can always happen. It is just bad luck. 
SALLY 
I'm glad you know someone. 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
He is rather expensive. It is a certificate he has to give that 
“your health will not let you have the risk of childbirth. It 
costs money, that certificate. 
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SALLY 
How much? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
For this other young lady, it was three hundred marks. 
CHRIS 
Three hundred! 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
We could make it a little cheaper, I think, if we argued. 
Maybe two hundred and fifty. 
CHRIS 


That's still an awful lot. 
SALLY 


I know it is. But I've got to do it, Chris. I really have. 


You'd better ring up the doctor, Fraulein, and see if he can 


sce Us. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


You like that I come with you? 
SALLY 


Oh, would you? That would be marvelous. Where—where 


does he do it? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


There is a nursing home. You stay there two or three days, 
and then you come back here and rest. In maybe ten days, no 
more, it is all forgotten. 1 go telephone. 


(She goes out, gaily.) 
SALLY 


It's like a treat to her. 
CHRIS 
It'll be all right, Sally. I know it will. The other girl was 
all right. 
SALLY 
There’s something so degrading about it, as well as dan- 
gerous. Oh, damn! Isn't it idiotic? All the men I've had—and 
there have been quite a lot—and this has to happen to me. 
It’s awful, too, when you think about it—that there's some- 
thing alive inside of you—that you can’t have. That you 
mustn't have. It’s like finding out that all the old rules are 
true, after all. But I’ve got to go through with it. 


SALLY How are you, Fritz? You know, Natalia came to sce 
me several times, as though she were doing District Visiting 
and I were a fallen woman or something Martin Brooks, 
Julie Harris, William Prince 
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CHRIS 
Sally, two hundred and fifty marks. And the home will 
probably cost a bit of money, too. I've started making a little 
more now, too. If 1 can help you 
SALLY 
Oh, Chris, you are an angel. I'll pay you back. I swear I 
will. And you know, I think maybe you had better come with 
us. We'll say you're the father. I think it looks better to have 


him along. 
CHRIS 


Yes, Sally, of course I'll come with you. 
SALLY 

Oh, Chris, I don’t know what I'd do without you. 

(He holds her. Bell rings) 
Oh, damn, there's the bell. If it’s anyone for me, I’m not 

home. I won't see anyone. 

(Opens the door, and goes down the passage) 

Fraulein Schneider, I'm not . . . Oh, hello, Clive. 
CLIVE’s VOICE 


Hello, there. I just thought I'd come and look you up. 


SALLY 
(Returning) 


Yes, of course. Come in. 


(ciive enters. He is in his late thirties, large, American, 
blond and drunkish.) 
CLIVE 
Well, hello, Chris, you son of a gun. 
CHRIS 
Hello, Clive. 
ciive (To Sally) 
I've never seen your place before. I thought I'd come and 
take a gander at it. I brought you these. 
(He presents an enormous box of very expensive flowers.) 
SALLY 
Oh, Clive, how wonderful of you. Look, Chris, from that 
terribly expensive shop on the Linden. 
CHRIS 


Goodness. 
CLIVE 


So this is where you live, ch? Just one room? Say, it’s not 
very grand, is it? Can't you do better than this? 
SALLY 
I--er—I have in my time. This is just temporary. 
CLIVE 
Oh, sure. Sure. 
cunis (Defensive) 
What's the matter with it? 
CLIVE 
Well, it’s not exactly de luxe, do you think? 
curis (As before) 


I think it’s fine. 
CLIVE 


Oh, sure. Sure. I wasn’t casting any slurs. I just thought 
maybe something a bit larger. More modern. But it’s okay. 
Say, 1 bet your rooms are bigger. 

SALLY 

Oh, yes, they're much bigger. They're wonderful. 
CLIVE 

Where are they? 
CHRIS 


Just across the hall. 
CLIVE 


Mind if I take a look? 


(sALLy starts to gesture wildly at cuRis not to show 


Ais room.) 
CHRIS 


Well—er—they’re rather untidy just now. 
CLIVE 

That's all mght with me. (saLty repeats her gesture.) 
CHRIS 


There are some things lying around that—well, that | 
wouldn't want anyone to see 


CLIVE 
Say, what are those? 


CHRIS 

Just some personal things. 
CLIVE 

Boy, that’s what I'd like to look at. 
CHRIS 

I'm awfully sorry, but I don’t think . .. 
CLIVE 

You mean, you've got someone in there? 
CHRIS 


Well, er... 


CLIVE $ 
Why don’t you come right out and say it, feller? Don’t 
beat about the bush. Go on back to her. I'll understand. 


CHRIS 
(Again on a gesture from saLLy) 


Well, she’s—er—asleep just now. 
CLIVE 
And, boy, I bet she needs it. Well, say, now what have 
you got in the way of liquor? 
SALLY 


We've got some gin. 
CHRIS 


Not much. 
SALLY 


I'm afraid we're out of whiskey 
CLIVE 
Say, you need some stores. I'll send you in a cellar. Now, 
look, what are we going to do? I've been all by myself all 
day, and it’s driving me nuts. There's a place I've heard of 
out on the Wannsee. The Regina Palast Garten. I thought we 
might drive out there for dinner. 
SALLY 
The three of us. 
ciive (To cris) 
If you're free. 


(saLLy nods at curis.) 
CHRIS 


Oh, yes, I'll be free. 
CLIVE 


Is that a good place? 
CHRIS 


I've always heard it was. 
CLIVE 


But you've never been there? 
CHRIS 
It’s much too expensive for us 
CLIVE 
Well, fine. Only is it really a good place? Can we have a 
good time there? The real McCoy? 
SALLY 
It’s about the best place there is. 
CLIVE 
Oh, well, swell, then. That's great. That’s the real thing. 
Well, shall we go? 


SALLY 


I can’t go yet. 
CLIVE 


Why, what have you got on? 
(FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER enters.) 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
Fraulein Sally, can I speak to you a moment, please? 
CLIVE 
That's all right. You speak up. No secrets here. No sec 


in front of Uncle Clive. 
SALLY 


Have you talked to the—to the man, Fraulein? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
He says he can see you right away 
) } 5 


SALLY 
Oh—oh, thanks. 


PRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
It takes twenty minutes from here. I think maybe you 
should go now. 
SALLY 
Oh, yes, | will. You get your hat and coat, Fraulein, ; 


I'll be ready 





FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
Ja, Fraulein, (She goes.) 
CLIVE 


What man is this? 
SALLY 


It’s just a man about a job. A sort of audition. 
CLIVE 
I'll drive you there. 
SALLY 
I don’t think you'd better. I mean, it’s not a very big job, 
and it would look a little funny if I were to arrive in a 


Dusenberg car. 
CLIVE 


It would make them pay you more. 
SALLY 
Look, Clive, it’s awfully sweet of you, but I think we'd 


better go by bus. 
CLIVE 


You take your landlady on auditions with you? 
SALLY 
Sometimes. She gives me confidence. 
CLIVE 
Well, then, Chris and I will go to the Adlon, and sit in the 
bar and wait for you. He can bring his girl along, if he 


wants to. 
CHRIs 


Oh, no, that’s all right. But—I’ve got to go out, too. 
CLIVE 


Not with Sally? 


CHRIS 
No, but I have to go—and then come back here for just a 


minute. Why don’t we all meet later at the Adlon? 
CLIVE 
I'll send my car back here for you. Six o'clock? 
SALLY 
That would be wonderful. And thank you so much for 


these. 
CLIVE 


Well, good luck. I hope you get the job. 
SALLY 
I do, too. At least, I—I think I do. 
CLIVE 
We'll celebrate tonight, if you do. And if you don’t, well, 
then, we'll tie a bun on anyway, just to forget it all. So either 
way, you can't lose. So long, Chris, you sexy old bastard. 
See you both later. (He goes.) 
SALLY 
Oh, Chris, I thought we were never going to get rid of 


him. 
CHRIS 


Yes, so did I. You know, he is an extraordinary man. 
SALLY 
But he’s awfully sweet, really. Perhaps when this is over, 
I can devote myself to him. I've always thought I'd like to 
have a really rich man for a lover. 1 wouldn't want more than 
three thousand a year—pounds, | mean—and a flat and a 
decent car. Or maybe I could marry him, and then I might 
reform him. I could, you know, I really could. 
CHRIS 
Sally, do you really think you could reform anyone? 
SALLY 
Oh, Chris, don't. Don’t pull me down again. I feel awful. 
CHRIS 


I'm sorry, Sally. And don’t worry about reforming people. 


You're sweet. You really are. 
SALLY 
Thank you, Chris. Even if you don’t mean it. 
CHRIS 
But I do. And now we'd better get going. 
SALLY 
Yes, I suppose so. (crris Aelps satty on with her shoes) 
1 suppose we should put these flowers in water. They cost 
such a lot. I'll just put them in the bath for now. Then I'll 


see if Fraulein Schneider is ready, and come back for my hat. 


(She goes to the door, and turns to cris) Thank you for 
offering to marry me. (She exits.) 
CHRIS 
(Her slippers in his hand) 

And this is the kind of thing we used to make dirty jokes 
about at school. The facts of life. And here we go to prove 
they're not true, or that you can duck them. 

(Drops the slippers) 

And then we'll get pounds and pounds spent on us for 
dinner. And drink too much. And try to believe that none of 
it matters anyway. 

(Gets a cigarette from his pocket) 

And soon, as Fraulein Schneider said, we'll forget the whoie 
thing. It'll seem like another of those nasty dreams. And we 
won't believe or remember a thing about it. Either of us. 

(He starts to put the cigarette in his mouth. Then he 
stops, and looks at the door) 

Or will we? 

Curtain 


ACT TWO 
Scene I 


Scene: About a week later. cris is alone, sitting on the 
ottoman pasting photographs in an album. The sofa has been 
moved to the window and the table to the center of the room. 
The large chair has been placed at the right of the table. There 
is another chair to the left of the table. 

CHRIS 
(Arranges some photographs, then stops) 

This awful, obscene laziness. I ought to be flogged. Where 
has the time gone to? Jittering helplessly over the bad news 
in the papers, staring half-drunk at my reflection in the mir- 
rors of bars, skimming crime-novels, hunting for sex. This 
place stinks of my failure. 

(saLty comes back into the room. She wears a robe and 


looks pale and ill.) 
CHRIS 


Are you all right? 
SALLY 


Yes, I'm all right. Just. Goodness, if it takes all that effort, 
just to go across the hall. 
(Passing behind curis, she ruffles his hair) 


How’s all your locomotor ataxia, Chris? 
CHRIS 


Oh, that’s gone. I must have imagined it. (Feeling his lefe 

side) But, you know, I think I've got appendicitis. 
SALLY 
(Settling down to a half-finished Solitaire) 

If you have, you just die of it. Don’t let them operate on 
you. You know, Chris, what I would really like would be 
some champagne. Some really cold champagne. 

CHRIS 
I'm afraid we haven't got any of that. 
SALLY 

Clive ought to have sent us whole baskets of it. I do think 

it was odd his disappearing like he did. Where do you think 


he went, Chris? 
CHRIS 


I wonder if he didn’t go off on an opium jag. 
SALLY 
That's quite possible. I never thought of that. Oh dear, I've 
known a lot of opium fiends, and you never could really rely 
on them. And then what happens to my career? 
CHRIS 
Do you really think he’s going to do anything about that? 


SALLY 

He says he’s going to put up all the money for a show for 
me. All I've got to do now is find the show. And then find 
him again. But until he shows up we don’t get any cham- 
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pagne, and I do want some. I want some terribly, now I’ve 
thought about it. 
CHRIS 


I'd buy you some, if I could, Sally. But you know we really 
are desperately broke. 
SALLY 
You know, Chris, in some ways now I wish I had had that 
kid. The last day or two, I've been sort of feeling what it 
would be like to be a mother. Do you know, last night I sat 
here for a long time by myself, and held this teddy-bear in my 
arms, and imagined it was my baby? I felt a most marvelous 
sort of shut-off feeling from all the rest of the world. I imag- 
ined how it would grow up, and how after I'd put it to bed 
at nights, I'd go out and make love to filthy old men to get 
money to pay for its clothes and food. 
CHRIS 
You mean, a baby would be your purpose in life? 
SALLY 
Yes, I wouldn’t think of myself at all. Just it. It must be 
rather wonderful never to think of yourself, just of someone 
else. I suppose that’s what people mean by religion. Do you 
think I could be a nun, Chris? I really rather think I could. 
All pale and pious, singing sort of faint and lovely hymns all 
day long. 
CHRIS 
I think you'd get tired of it. You'd better just marry and 
have a child. 


SALLY 
I feel as if I'd lost faith in men. Even you, Christopher, if 
you were to go out into the street now and be run over by a 
taxi . . . I should be sorry in a way, of course, but I shouldn't 
really care a damn. 
cris (Laughing) 
Thank you, Sally. 


SALLY 
(Moving to him) 

I didn’t mean that, of course, darling—at least, not per- 
sonally. You mustn't mind what I say when I'm like this. I 
can see now why people say operations like that are wrong. 
They are. You know, the whole business of having children is 
all wrong. It’s a most wonderful thing, and it ought to be the 
result of something very rare and special and sort of privileged, 
instead of just that! What are you grinning about? 

CHRIS 

Well, that’s what it’s supposed to be. The result of some- 

thing ‘rare and special. That's what that's supposed to be. 
SALLY 

Oh, goodness, is it? Yes, I suppose it is supposed to be. 
Oh, is that why people say it’s wrong to do it when you're 
not married, or terribly deeply in love? 

CHRIS 


Yes, of course it is. 
SALLY 


Well, why didn’t anyone ever tell me? 
CHRIS 

I expect they did, and you didn’t believe them. 
SALLY 

Did you believe them when they told you? 
CHRIS 

No, Sally. 
SALLY 

But you think they're right? 
CHRIS 


I suppose I do. 
SALLY 


Then why can’t we do things that we know are right? 
CHRIS 
I don’t know, Sally. But it seems we can’t. Do you really 
think you're going to stop having sex just because of this? 
Forever? 
SALLY 
No, I don’t suppose I do. 
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CHRIS 
I don’t think we'll ever quite trust things, in the long run. 
SALLY 
I trust you, Chris. I'm terribly fond of you. 
CHRIS 
I'm fond of you too, Sally. 
SALLY 
And you're not in love with me, are you? 
CHRIS 
No, I'm not in love with you. 
SALLY 
I'm awfully glad. 1 wanted you to like me from the first 
minute we met. But I'm glad you're not in love with me. 
Somehow or other, I couldn’t possibly.be in love with you. . . . 
So, if you had been, everything would have spoiled. Hold my 
hand, Chris, and let's swear eternal friendship. 
CHRIS 
(Taking her hand) 
I swear eternal friendship. 
SALLY 
So dol. (The bell rings) 
Oh dear, 1 wonder who that is. I hope it’s no one for us. 
Chris, suppose it was Klaus? 
CHRIS 
What would you do? 
SALLY 
I'd be very good and noble about it. I wouldn’t tell him 
anything—about the child, or anything. I'd just forgive him, 
beautifully. (PRAULEIN SCHNEIDER enters.) 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
It is Fraulein Latidauer to see you, Fraulein. 
(NATALIA enters.) 


Hello, Natalia. 


CHRIS 


NATALIA 
Fraulein Bowles, 1 am but just back from the country and 
I have only just heard that you have not been well. So I have 


hurried in to see you. 
SALLY 


That's very nice of you. 
NATALIA (Turning) 


Oh, hello, Christopher. 


CHRIS 
Hello, Natalia. 
NATALIA (To SALLY) 

I bring you these few flowers. 
SALLY 

Oh, thank you so much. Chris... (He takes them.) 
NATALIA 

What is, please, that has been the matter with you? 

curs (Quickly) 

Oh, just a little ulcer, that’s all. They had to cut it out. 

NATALIA 


Where was the ulcer? 
SALLY 


Inside. 
NATALIA 


But, of course, it was inside. Where, please, inside? 
SALLY 
I don’t really know. In here, somewhere. 
NATALIA 
And who, please, was it who cut it out for you? 
SALLY 
The doctor. 
NATALIA 
But yes, it was the doctor. I did not think it was the sewing- 
lady. What doctor is it you go to? 


A doctor . . 


(She checks herself) 
I forget his name. What was it, Chris? 


SALLY 


CHRIS 


A Doctor—Mayer. 





NATALIA 
I do not know of him. All of my uncles are doctors. You 
should have gone to one of them. I will ask one of them to 


come and examine you. 
SALLY 


Oh, I’m quite all right again now. Would you like some 


coffee or anything? 
NATALIA 


Yes, I think that I would like some coffee. 
SALLY 
Will you get it, Chris? 
NATALIA 
And Christopher, if you could stay away for just a little 
while, it would be nice, too. | have something that I wish to 


say to Fraulein Bowles. 
CHRIS 


Yes, of course. (He goes out.) 
NATALIA 
Tell me, Fraulein, please, have you seen Fritz Wendel 
lately? 


No, I haven't. 


SALLY 


NATALIA 
I come back from the country two days before yesterday. 
He comes to call on me that evening. Fraulein, I think I have 
done you perhaps an injustice. 
SALLY 
Oh? 


NATALIA 
I have always think of you as a young lady who has no 
control of herself, and I have been disdainful of you there- 
from. I am sorry. I do not think I quite understood. 
SALLY 


How do you mean? 
NATALIA 


I have think always that I have control of myself. Please, 
you will not laugh at me if I tell you something that is very 


personal to me? 
SALLY 


No, of course I won't. 
NATALIA 
I do not know of anyone else to whom I can go for some 
advice. Fraulein Bowles, Fritz Wendel has made love to me, 
and I have not taken him seriously, because it is all too formal, 
too discreet. Then, two nights before last, it is all changed. He 
throws aside his formality, and it is quite different. I have 
never known a man like that. And it has disturbed me. I can- 
not sleep for it. And that is not like me. 
SALLY 
But what am I supposed to ‘ell you? 
NATALIA 
I wish to know, please, if 1 should marry him. My parents 
tell me no. They care for me. They think only of me, and they 
do not care for him. And he is not Jewish, and they wish that 
I should marry a Jewish man. | have always wished so, my 
self. Now I do not care. Only I think perhaps there is some- 
thing of Herr Wendel’s life that I do not know, that perhaps 
you do. And that therefore I should not marry him. You will 


tell me, please? 
SALLY 


Yes, |. . . 1 think perhaps there is. 
NATALIA 
What, please? 
SALLY 
1. . . [don't think I can tell you, exactly. But I don’t really 
think he’s your kind. I don’t really think you ought to marry 
him—not if you ask me like that, point-blank. 


NATALIA 
I do not think so, too, But | think if I do not, that perhaps 
1 wall kill myself 


Oh, no, you won't 


NATALIA 
I do not think you know me. I do not think I know myself. 


(She begins to cry.) 
SALLY 


Oh, there’s nothing to cry about. (NaTatia goes on) Oh, 
don't. Please don’t. You'll have me crying, too. I'm most 
frightfully weak still, and I cry over almost anything. 

NATALIA (Still crying) 

I am sorry. I did not know that love was like this. It is not 

what the poets have said. It is awful, and it is degrading. 
SALLY 

Yes, I know. It is. It’s absolutely awful when it really hits 
you. But you mustn't give in to it, really, you mustn't. I know 
that sounds silly coming from me. But what do you think 
has been the matter with me? I was going to have a baby, 
and the chap let me down, and I had to get rid of it. 


NATALIA 
(Turning, amazed) 


Oh, I am sorry. I did not know. 
SALLY 
And marriage isn’t going to make it any better if it’s not 
the right man. And I really don’t think Fritz is. For you. 
NATALIA 
You think, then, that I must be strong? 
SALLY 


Yes, I do. 


NATALIA 
I think so, too. But um Gotteswillen, what is there to do 
with one’s life, all of a sudden? 
SALLY 
You could become a nun. Do they have Jewish nuns? 
(curis taps on the door.) 
CHRIS'S VOICE 


The coffee is all ready. 
NATALIA 


You may come in now. 

(She turns her back, and straightens her face. crmis 
comes in with coffee.) 
CHRIS 
I only brought one cup. Sally doesn’t take it, and I. think 
I'm getting allergic to it, too. 
NATALIA 
You are very kind, but I do not think now that I have time. 
(She turns) 

So, Christopher, we will start our lessons again now? | 
think now that I will perhaps take more. I will take two 
every day. You can manage that? 

CHRIS 
Yes, I can manage it. But that is an awful lot for you. It’s 


an awful lot to do. 
NATALIA 


I need an awful lot to do. Good-bye, Fraulein. I thank you, 
and I come again. (She goes out, rather hurriedly.) 
CHRIS 
What was all that about? 


SALLY 
(Very nobly and remotely) 
That was something personal. That poor girl is terribly 
unhappy 


CHRIS 
What about? 
SALLY (As before) p 
This is something between women. (c#tnis giggles) It is. I’ve 
given her some advice. Some very good advice. 
CHRIS 
You gave Fritz some advice, too. 


SALLY 
Oh, I did, didn’t 1? Oh, that was awful. Because it paid off. 


I'm never going to be funny and flippant again. I'm going 
to be dead serious, and take everyone's problems to heart. | 
am, Chris. | wish you wouldn't sit there, and snigger lke 
that. You don’t know how silly it makes you look 

(Bell rings offstage.) 





CHRIS 
I’m a bit on your nerves, aren’t I, Sally? 
SALLY 
Yes, you are. Oh, it’s not only you. It’s everyone. I'm on my 
own nerves. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
(Opening door) 
Fraulein Sally, hier ist der Herr Americaner. Bitte, mein 
Herr. Bitte sehr. 
(cuive comes in. He carries a basket of champagne.) 
CLIVE 
Well, hello, hello, hello there. 
SALLY 
Well, hello, Clive. 


CHRIS 
Hello. (Handshakes are performed.) 
SALLY 


We thought you'd forgotten all about us. 
CLIVE 
Oh, for God's sake, no. Say, I've only just heard you'd 
been sick, Why didn’t you let me know? 
SALLY 


You weren't around. 
CLIVE 


What was the matter with you, anyway? 
. SALLY 


I had an operation. 
CLIVE 


Oh gee, that’s tough. How are you feeling now? 
SALLY 

Better. Much better. Now that I've seen you. 
CLIVE 

Well, that’s fine. Feel like coming out to dinner tonight? 
SALLY 

I can’t do that. It’s all I can do to get to the bathroom. 
CLIVE 

Ah, come on. Do you good. 
CHRIS 

She can’t, Clive. She really can't walk yet. 
CLIVE 

Oh, hell, anyone can walk if they want to. 


SaLty: You know, I think there’s something almost sacred 
about champagne I think it’s absolutely right that it 
should be as expensive as it is. (Edward Andrews, Julie 


Harris 


CHRIS 


No, she mustn't. Really. 
CLIVE 


Well, let’s have dinner up here, then. All of us. I brought 


you some champagne. 
SALLY 


Oh, Clive, how wonderful of you. I was just saying to 
Chris that what I'd like best in the world would be some 


champagne. 
pag CLIVE 


Well, let’s have it. It’s still good and cold. I only just got it. 
Open it, will you, Chris, there’s a good feller? 
CHRIS 
I'll just get another glass fromm my room. (He goes out.) 
CLIVE 
Well, let’s take a look at you. Gee, you're a pale little lady. 
We'll have to pack you off some place to perk you up a bit 


Where would you like to go? 
SALLY 


I don’t really know, Clive. I think maybe I ought to stay 
here for my career. 
ciive (Vaguely) 


Your career? 
SALLY 


Yes, the theatre. 
CLIVE 


Oh, sure, sure. 
SALLY 


I mean, if 1 am going to do a play, we ought to start think 


ing and planning a bit quite soon 
CLIVE 


Oh, plenty of time for that. Get you well first 
(cHRis returns with a tooth glass, and gets two more 
from the washstand.) 
SALLY 


I'll be all right in a few days. 
CLIVE 


Get you really well. 
SALLY 


No, but Clive, I do think .. . 
CLIVE 
You leave that all to me. Leave that all to Uncle Clive. (To 
curis) Say, are those the best glasses you can manage? 
CHRIS 
I think Fraulein Schneider may have some others. 
SALLY 


Don't bother, darling. All 1 want is the champagne. Open 


it, won't you? 
CHRIS 


All right. (He starts to do so.) 
SALLY 

Where have you been, Clive? 
CLIVE 


Been? 


SALLY 
You've been away somewhere, haven't you? 
CLIVE 
Ah, just for a day or two. 
SALLY 


It's ten days. 
CLIVE 


Is it? Yeah, it may have been. I can never keep track of time 
when I'm on a bat. You know, this is a funny city. Driving 


here, just now, we ran right into a bit of shooting 
CHRIS 


Shooting? 
CLIVE 


Seemed just like Chicago. 
SALLY 


Who was shooting at whom? 
CLIVE 


I don’t know. Just shooting. Couple of pecple in the street, 


1 guess. 1 thought I saw a fellow lying there, and a lot of 


people running in the opposite direction. 
CHRIS 
Where was this? 





CLIVE 
I don’t know. Right in front of one of the big department 
stores. Birnbaum’s, | think, where we bought you those fancy 


un $s. 
te CHRIS 


That's a Jewish store. That would be Nazi rioting, I imag- 


ine. 
CLIVE 


Say, who are these Nazis, anyway? I keep reading the word 
in the papers, when I look at them, and I never know who 
they are referring to. Are the Nazis the same as the Jews? 

CHRIS 
No—they’re—well, they're more or less the opposite. 


(The champagne bottle is opened.) 
SALLY 


Oh, that looks wonderful. 


CLIVE 
And there’: a funeral going on today, too. 
SALLY 


Darling, isn’t there always? 
CLIVE 


No, but this is the real thing. This is a real elegant funeral. 
It's been going on for over an hour. With banners and 
streamers, and God knows what all. | wonder who the guy 


was? He must have been a real swell. 
CHRIS 
(Passing glasses) 


He was an old liberal leader. They put him in prison once 
for trying to stop the war. So now everybody loves him. 


SALLY 
Oh, this is marvelous. Just what the doctor ordered. Let's 


drink to Clive. Our best friend. 
CHRIS 


To Clive. (They drink.) 
cL 


Well, thank you both. I'll drink to the pair of you. Two 

real good playmates. (He does so.) 
SALLY 

You know, | think there's something almost sacred about 
champagne. The taste and the look of it. Like holy wine, or 
something. I think it’s absolutely right that it’s as expensive 
as it is. It makes one appreciate it more, like something really 
special. Like 


CHRIS 


Like—thar! 


SALLY 


Yes, exactly like that 
CLIVE 


What's that? 
saLty (Vaenely noble) 
Oh—love, and that sort of thing. 
CLIVE 
You know, kids, this is a pretty dreary sort of town, I've 
been here three weeks, and I'm getting kind of fed up with it. 
saLLy ( Alarmed) 
You're not going away? 
CLIVE 
1 was kinda thinking of it. 
SALLY 
Oh, no, Clive. You mustn't. 
ciive (Suddenly) 
What do you say we all go? All three of us. 
CHRIS 


But where? 
CLIVE 


Where would you like to go? 
CHRIS 
(As in a game) 


Anywhere in the world? 
CLIVE 
Anywhere in the world. 


CHRIS 
I think I'd like to go to India. 
SALLY 
Oh no, it’s all so terribly unsanitary. I want to go somewhere 


terrifically mysterious and sinister, and full of history. I'd like 


to go to Egypt. 
CLIVE 


We can do both. Say, what do you say—we take off from 
here as soon as Sally’s well enough? Take the Orient Express. 
SALLY 

That's such a lovely name. 
CLIVE 
Take it as far as Athens. Then we can fly to Egypt. Then 
back to Marseilles. From there we can get a boat to South 
America. Then Tahiti. Singapore. Japan. 
CHRIS 
You know, you manage to say those names as though they 
were stations on the subway. 
SALLY 
Well, he’s been to them all heaps of times, haven’t you, 


Clive darling? 
CLIVE 


Sure. Sure, I have. But I'd kind of get a kick out of show- 
ing them to you two kids. And then we can end up in Cali- 


fornia. 
CHRIS 


You don’t mean it, do you, Clive? Just take off and go—just 


like that? 
SALLY 


But of course, Chris. Why ever not? This is sheer absolute 


heaven. 
CHRIS 


And what happens to your stage career? 
SALLY 
Oh, that can wait. Or we can pick it up again in California. 
I'm sure Clive knows all the movie magnates, don’t you, 


Clive? 
CLIVE 


I know quite a few of them. 
SALLY 
I mean, you could get me on the films like that, if you 


wanted to? 
CLIVE 


Oh, I guess so. Well, what about it? When shall we take 
off? You won't need more than a week, will you? You can 


rest on the train. 
SALLY 


I can rest anywhere. 
CLIVE 


How's about a week from today? 
SALLY 
I think it would be marvelous. 
clive (To curis) 


All right with you? 
CHRIS 
(Sitting down, helplessly) 


Yes, I—I guess so. 
CLIVE 


Okay, that’s that, then. And, look, if we're going to have 
dinner up here, I'd better go get us a few things. What would 
you like? Some caviar; to start with? 

SALLY 


Oh, I'd adore that. 


CLIVE 

Then some soup. Some green turtle, maybe. And a partridge. 
With salad, of course. And I guess some of that chestnut ice 
cream with whipped cream all over it. And some fruit—some 


peaches. 
SALLY 


Get something for Fraulein Schneider. 
CHRIS 
Get her a pineapple. It’s her idea of real luxury. 


CLIVE 
I think maybe we'd better get some new china, too, and 


some decent glasses. 
CHRIS 


Well, if we're going away next week . 
CLIVE 
Oh heck, you can present them to your landlady to make 
up for your rent. I'll go get them. 
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SALLY 
Why don’t you send your driver? 
CLIVE 
Heck no, this is kinda fun. Something to do. I'll be right 
back. I'll get some real good brandy, too—half 1 dozen bottles 
—and we'll make a real picnic of it. So long, kids. 
(He goes out. A long silence.) 
SALLY 
Isn’t life extraordinary? Just when you think you've really 
touched bottom, something always turns up. 
CHRIS 
Do you think he means it? 
SALLY 
Yes, of course he does. You know, Chris, I really do adore 
him. I mean that. I really do. 
CHRIS 
I know. I’ve watched you doing it. 
SALLY : 
You're looking all stunned. What's the matter? 
CHRIS 
I feel stunned. Doesn't it stun you when someone comes 
along and just whirls you right out of the whole flux of 


your life? 
SALLY 


No, dear, net a bit. Besides, my life hasn’t got a flux. And I 
don’t think yours has, either. 
CHRIS 
No, you're right, it hasn't. 
SALLY 
Well, then? 


CHRIS 


But what will become of us? 
SALLY 


We shall have a wonderful time. 


CHRIS 


And then? 
SALLY 


I don’t know. Oh, stop bothering with it, Chris. You always 


] things so. 
spoil things cree 


We shall never come back. 
SALLY 


I don’t want to come back. 
CHRIS 


I suppose you'll marry him. 
SALLY 
Of course I will. 


CHRIS 


And I? What will I be? 


SALLY 
You'll be a sort of private secretary, or something. 
CHRIS 
Without any duties. You know, Sally, I can suddenly see 
myself ten years from now—in flannels and black-and-white 
shoes, pouring out drinks in the lounge of a Californian hotel. 
I'll be a bit glassy in the eyes, and a lot heavier round the 


jowls. 
SALLY 


You'll have to take a lot of exercise, that’s all. 

cris (Going to the window’) 

You were both quite right. We've got nothing to do with 
these Germans down there—or the shooting, or the funeral, 
with the dead man in his coffin, or the words on the banners. 
You know, in a few days, we shall have forfeited all kinship 
with about ninety-nine per cent of the world’s population. 
The men and women who carn their livings, and insure their 


lives, and are anxious about the future of their children. 
SALLY 


It’s the only way to live. Isn't there something in the Bible 
about “Take no thought for the morrow”? That's exactly 


what it means. 
CHRIS 


I think in the Middle Ages, people must have felt like this 


when they believed they had sold themselves to the devil. 
SALLY 


Well, you needn't come, if you don’t want to. 
CHRIS 


Oh no, I shall come. It’s a funny feeling. Sort of exhilarat- 
ing. Not really unpleasant. And yet, I'm sort of scared, too. 


If 1 do this, I’m lost. And yet I’m going to do it. 
SALLY 


Darling, is there any more in that bottle of champagne? 
CHRIS 


Sure. 
SALLY (Pouring) 


Chris, this is the end of one life, and the beginning of an- 
other. Two weeks from now, we'll probably be floating down 
the Nile, with the desert all round us in the moonlight, and all 
those marvelous sensual Arabs watching us from the tops of 
the pyramids. And then there'll be India. And a Maharajah 
will offer me my weight in diamonds if I'll spend one night 


in his harem. 
CHRIS 


You'd better put on some weight. Will you do it? 
SALLY 
Well, not unless he’s one of the kind who looks like a sort 
of mixture of Valentino and Buddha. If you know what I 


mean. CHRIS 


Well, not exactly. What will I be doing all this time? 
SALLY 


Oh, you'll be looking simply marvelous and sexy in jodhpurs 


and an explorer’s hat. And then there'll be feasts on voleanoes 
in the South Seas, and cocktails with Garbo. (She pours more 
drinks) Chris, what is it they say in German when you're 


going on a journey, and they want to wish you luck? 
CHRIS 


Hals and Beinbruch. 
SALLY 


What does that mean? 
CHRIS 


Neck and leg-break. It’s supposed to stop you having them. 
SALLY 
That's wonderful. 
(Raising her glass) 
Neck and leg-break, Chris. 
CHRIS 
Neck and leg-break. 
(They drink.) 


Curtain 





ACT TWO 
Scene Il 


Scene: Five days later. When the curtain rises, CHRis 1s 
seated at the table finishing some coffee. There are one or two 
dress boxes lying around, and an open suitcase in front of the 
bed. (FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER enters, carrying a large package.) 

FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

Herr Issyvoo, there is a box for you from Landauer'’s store. 
I bring it in here, because the man has not come yet to repair 
the ceiling in your room. I think perhaps it is the news that 


has stapped him. 
CHRIS 


What news? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


They have closed the National Bank. I heard it this morn- 
ing, and I couldn't believe it. I went down to see. And, Herr 
Issyvoo, it is true. The bank is closed at the corner of the 
Nollendorf Platz. There will be thousands ruined, I shouldn't 
wonder. Such times we live in! It was bad during the war. 
Then they promise us it will be better. And now it is almost 
worse again. It is the Jews. I know it is the Jews 

CHRIS 

Fraulein Schneider, how can it be? You don’t know what 

you are saying 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
They are too clever. And you buy things at Landauer's 


store. That is a Jewish store. What did you buy? 
CHRIS 


(Opening the parcel) 
I bought a suit. It’s—it's a tropical suit. 
(Then, with determination) 
Fraulein Schneider, there is something that I have got to 
tell you. I should have told you before. Fraulein Sally and I 
are going away. We're going—well, right round the world. 


We're leaving on Thursday. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


This Thursday? The day after tomorrow? 
CHRIS 


Yes, I'm afraid so. We'll pay you till the end of the month, 


of course. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


But, Herr Issyvoo, this is dreadful. Both of you going away, 
and my other rooms empty, too. And now with the banks 


closing—what shall I do? 
CHRIS 


I'm terribly sorry, but there are other tenants. There must be. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


How shall I live? And you tell me now, at the last minute! 
CHRIS 


I know. I'm sorry, but—you can have all that new china 


and glass we have. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
(/n an outburst) 


Never, never did I think it would come to this. To live on 
other people—to become fond of them, as I have on you. To 
help Fraulein Sally, take her to the doctor—and then to have 
you wails out like this, as though I were nothing but a land- 
lady to whom you can fling the rent. 

curs (Helplessly) 
Fraulein Schneider, it’s not that. . . . 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

And now I am an old woman, and nobody will care what 

becomes of me. I can go drown myself in the Spree. 


(She ts crying now.) (curis touches her.) 
CHRIS 


Oh, please, Fraulein Schneider . . . 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER (Springing up) 
No, do not touch me. It is the Judas touch. 


(satty comes in. She wears a new, light sui, Carries 


another dress box. She is very gay.) 


SALLY 
What on earth’s going on? 


4 


CHRIS 

I've just broken it to Fraulein Schneider that we're leaving. 
I am afraid that she is rather upset. 

FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

Upset? Yes, I am upset. You go off on a trip of the whole 
world. You can afford to do that. But me, I have had to wait 
for my money, because you were too hard up sometimes to 
pay me. And now you throw me the china and the glass as a 
tip. The china and the glass . . . I will throw them from the 
windows after your taxi as you go away. That is what I think 
from your china and your glass. And from you, too. 


(She goes out.) aaah 


You're quite right, Chris. She is upset. What did you have 


> 
to tell her for? CHRIS 


Well, I thought we had to. It’s only two days now. You 
know, that was sort of awful what she said, about our being 
able to afford this trip. 


SALLY 


I don’t see why. pane 


It doesn’t seem wrong to you—to let Clive pay it all? 
SALLY 
Well, we couldn't do it, if he didn’t. And he wants to. I 
mean, we didn’t ask for it. (The bell rings.) 
CHRIS 
I didn’t feel that I could quite explain that to Fraulein 


Schneider. cance 


I've got an absolutely exquisite negligee. I must show it 
to you. (She opens the box, and takes out a fluffy pink negligee) 
Look, isn’t it simply marvelous? 
CHRIS 
But, Sally, what are you going to need that for? 
SALLY 


Darling, to lie around in. 
CHRIS 


Where? 


SALLY 
Anywhere. I expect we'll do lots of lying around. 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER, guile grim now, announces. 
Herr Wendel. (rritz enters. FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER retires.) 
FRITZ 

Well, then, hello, you. 


SALLY 
Hello. Look, Fritz, don’t you think this is wonderful? 
(She shows the negligee, jumping on the ottoman to do so.) 
FRITZ 
But, yes. That is extremely seductive. It is for a part in the 


ies? 
movies! SALLY 


No, it’s to wear. We're going away, Fritz. Clive is taking 
us. All around the world. We're leaving on Thursday. 
FRITZ 


You say again, please. 
CHRIS 


We're going round the world. 
FRITZ 
The two of you. (They nod) With Clive? 


CHRIS 
I know, Fritz. It doesn’t sound likely. But he did ask us. 
SALLY 


Chris, do we have any of that champagne left? 
CHRIS 


Oh, yes, there are still about four bottles. You know he 


brought a dozen. 
SALLY 


Let's open one. 
curis (Getting it) 
It isn’t cold. 


SALLY 


That's all right. I'm terribly thirsty, and we've just got time 
before his car arrives to fetch us to lunch. 
(curis gets a bottle and glasses from the washstand) 
How are you, Fritz? 








FRITZ 

I am not good. I am not good at all. 
SALLY 

Oh, dear, what's the trouble now? 
FRITZ 

I would like to tell you. Can I, please? 
SALLY 

Yes, of course. saint 


You remember, Chris, the advice you give me from Natalia. 
I attempt it. I think it goes well. And then I go again to see 
her, and she sends me a note. She will not see me, she will 
never see me again. (SALLY turns away in embarrassment) 

I beg. I plead. I go again. At last she see me. She tell me it 
is all over. (cris opens the bottle and pours) And she shows 


me a note that her father has received. 
SALLY 


> 
From whom? —— 


It is not signed. But it say, Herr Landauer, beware. We 
are going to settle the score with all you dirty Jews. We give 
you twenty-four hours to leave Germany. If not, you are 


dead men. 
cuRris (Stopping pouring) 


Good God! When was this? 
FRITZ 


This was last night. And she say that with that sort of 
thing she cannot think now from anything else, and I am to 
go away and never come back. And when I try to comfort 
her, and tell her that it is some silly schoolboy who writes it, 
she scream at me that I do not understand. That I am like 
all the others. That her father is worried sick, and her mother 
is falling all the time ohnmichtig . . . 


SALLY 

? 
What is that! ann 
Fainting. a 


Ja, she is falling fainting, and now will I go, please. Please. 
Please. Please. So I go. 
say (Embarrassed) 
Well . . . Chris, isn’t that champagne ready yet? 
curis (Roused) 


Oh, yes. 
SALLY 

Well, let’s have it. Here, Fritz. Here's how. 
CHRIS 

How. 

ae Fritz (Sadly) 

How. 
SALLY 

Oh, this is wonderful. Even warm, it is wonderful. 
CHRIS 

What is Herr Landauer going to do? 
SALLY 

I should think he is going away, isn’t he? 
PRITZ 


No, he will not go away. He wants that Natalia and her 
mother should go. And Natalia will not. I think her mother 


will go to Paris. But Natalia will stay by her father. 
SALLY 


If it was me, I'd fly like a bird. If I could afford it. And I’m 
sure they can. I mean, what is the point of staying, with that 


sort of thing going on? 
FRITZ 


I do not know. (He drinks again, then suddenly flings 
his glass from him with a melodramatic gesture) 
Verfluchter Kerl! (He buries his head in his hands.) 


SALLY 
Fritz, what on earth’s the matter? 
CHRIS 
7 ? 
What is it! — 


It is 1. Please, can I tell you something else? Can | tell you 


both something ? 


SALLY 


Yes, of course. 
FRITZ 


It is something I have never told anyone in my life before. 
But now I must make confession. | am a Jew. 








SALLY (Quite unperturbed) 


Well? 


PRITZ 


That does not surprise you? 
SALLY 


I sort of had an idea you were, especially when you made 
so much fuss about not being. And then I forgot all about 
it. But so what? 


FRITZ 
So what? I have lied and pretended. Even to Natalia I have 
lied. CHRIS 


If you were so keen on getting her, I should have thought 


that was the very thing to tell her. 
SALLY 


Her parents wanted her to marry a Jew. 
FRITZ 


I know. I know. She has told me that. And still I could 
not say it. I think I wanted it even more, that no one should 
ever know. Even now, I cannot be one from the Landauers, 
and have letters like that written to me. 1 am ashamed from 
myself, but it is so. And now I have told you, and now you 
know me for what I am. And it is not nice. It is not nice at all. 


(A long pause) Well, you say something, please. 
SALLY 


Fritz, | think you are taking it all too seriously. 1 mean, it 


is your own business. 
, FRITZ 


I do not think it is any more. But still | cannot speak. 
(Bell rings.) 


SALLY 
That'll be the car. Clive’s car. Quick, let’s have another 


drop of champagne. Fritz? 
FRITZ 


No, I do not want any more. 
SALLY 


Come on, it'll do you good. Here . . . 

(She offers him her glass. He pushes it away) 

Oh, well, have it your own way. 

curis (Touching rritz) 

Fritz, I am terribly sorry. (FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER enters with 
a note. She gives it to satty and goes out again) | know it’s 
not for me to give you any advice. I don't think I could, 
anyhow. But don’t you think maybe you should tell Natalia 


SALLY 
(Who has opened the note and read it) 


But... but... (She cannot speak.) 
CHRIS 

What is it, Sally? 
SALLY 


Oh, it’s nothing. Look, Fritz, we've got to go out to 


lunch... 
curis (Shocked) 


But, Sally... 
saLLy (Sharply) 


Well, we have. And right away. Fritz, I'm not trying to get 


rid of you, but we do have to go. 
FRITZ 


Ja. Ja, of course. 
SALLY 


I'm most terribly sorry. And please, please come back. Come 
back soon. Ritz 


But you are going away 
SALLY 


Well, come tomorrow. 
FRITZ 


Oh. yes 


I will see. Good-bye, Sally. Good-bye, Chris. I think maybe 
now I go pray a little. But in what church? | do not know. 


(He goes out.) 
CHRIS 


Really, Sally, that was a little cruel. Fritz really is in 


trouble saLay 


Yes, well, so are we. Real trouble. Read that 


(She hands him the note. He reads it.) 


CHARIS 
! 
Good God SALLY 
Read it aloud, will you 1 want to be sure I got nt night. 








curs (Reading) 

“Dear Sally and Chris, I can’t stick this damned town any 
longer. I'm off to the States. Hoping to see you sometime. 
Clive. These are in case I forgot anything.” (He looks in the 
envelope) Three hundred marks. (A long pause) Well! 

SALLY 
I should think you might be able to say something better 


than “well.” cms 


I said “well” when it happened. I can’t think of anything 


else to say, now it isn’t going to. 
SALLY 


Do you think it’s true? 
CHRIS 


Do you want to call up the hotel and see? See if he’s gone? 
SALLY 


You call. I don’t want him to think I'm running after him. 
CHRIS 


I feel rather the same way. 
SALLY 


We could ask Fraulein Schneider to call. (Opens door) 


Fraulein Schneider . . . Fraulein Schneider . . . 
CHRIS 


What are you going to tell her? 
SALLY 


Nothing. Just ask her to call. 
CHRIS 


And if he’s gone... ? 


SALLY 
Well, we should have to tell her in the end. That just shows 
why you shouldn’t have told her now. 
(FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER enters.) 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
You called for me? 
saLLy (Over-sweetly) 
Yes, Schneiderschen. Will you be a liebling, and call the 


Adlon Hotel, and ask for Mr. Mortimer? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


You want to speak to him? 
SALLY 


No, I don’t. I just want you to ask for him. And if he is 
there—well, say we'll be a little late for lunch. And then come 


and tell us. (FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER goes without a word.) 
CHRIS 


You know he’s gone, don't you? 
SALLY 


I suppose I do, really. But we've got to be sure. Do you 
think he did it on purpose? Just to get us all steamed up, and 


then let us down like this? 
CHRIS 


I think he just got fed up. 
SALLY 


And what about us? a 


i don’t imagine he even remembered us—or not for more 
than a minute. I think that’s the way he lives. And that he 
leaves every town and every set of acquaintances just that 
way. SALLY 

Easy come, easy go. 


Yes. SALLY 
We were easy come, all right. But, Chris, don’t you think 


it was outrageous? I mean, really outrageous? 
CHRIS 


Sally, I don’t think we've got too much right to have an 
opinion anyway, about the whole thing. 
SALLY 
And what have we got out of it? 
CHRIS 


Not much. But it didn’t last very long. 
SALLY 


I don’t think we're much good as gold-diggers, are we, 
darling? (They begin to laugh, PRAULEIN SCHNEIDER returns.) 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
Herr Mortimer has left, Fraulein. He has gone back to the 

United States. 


CHRIS 


SALLY 


I see. Thank you. 
CHRIS 


And, Fraulein Schneider, we won't be going away—after all. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER (Overjoyed) 


Ah, Herr Issyvoo, you mean that? 
CHRIS 


Yes, I do. 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


Oh, but that is good. That is wonderful. Neither of you? 
Not Fraulein Sally, either? 
SALLY 


No, neither of us. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


Then, that is a miracle. Oh, but I am happy. I am happy. 
(She seizes sary by the waist, and starts to dance.) 
satty (Releasing herself) 
Yes, I’m sure you're happy, Fraulein. But not now, please. 
I'd like you to leave us alone. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER (Kepentant) 
But, of course. Forgive me, Fraulein Sally. 1 go now. 


(She leaves.) ani 


Do you want to come out and have some lunch? 
SALLY 


I don’t think I could eat any. 
CHRIS 


I don’t, either. omee 


Well, there we are. We've got three hundred marks. 
CHRIS 


What are you going to do with them? 
SALLY 


We'll divide them. 
CHRIS 


No, you take them. They were sent to you. 
SALLY 


They were meant for both of us. Halves, Chris. 
CHRIS 


Well, thank you. (She halves the money.) 
SALLY 


I shall take this negligee back. 


CHRIS 


I'll take this suit back, too. 


SALLY 

(Changing into mules and opening the jacket of her suit) 

And we shall have to find some work. There was a man 
who wrote to me the other day abe « a job in Frankfurt. I 
never answered him, because I thou, at we'd be gone. I'll go 
and see him this afternoon. (Starting to go through her ad- 
dress book) He's a horrible old man, and he’s always trying 
to go to bed with me, but I've got to make some money, 


somehow—I suppose. I've got his address here somewhere. 
CHRIS 


I'll have to put my advertisement in the paper again. English 

lessons given. 
satty (Finding something else) 

Oh, and there’s this. Do you want to carn some money, 
Chris? CHRIS 

You know I do. I need to. (Puts suit box on floor.) 

satty (Pouring champagne) 

Well, there’s a man who's starting a magazine. It’s going 
to be terribly highbrow with lots of marvelous modern photo- 
graphs—you know, girls’ heads reflected upside down in ink- 
pots. (Passing drinks) 

Here, Chris. It’s silly to waste it. Well, he wanted me to 
write an article in the first number on the English girl. I for- 
got all about it, and I haven't an idea what to say, so why 
don’t you do it for me? I'll give you the money. 

CHRIS ‘ 
That's fine. Thank you. But you must have part. How soon 


w it done? 
do you want eae 


I should give it him in a day or two at the latest. 
CHRIS 
How long is it to be? 





SALLY 
Oh, I don’t know. About that long. (She gesticulates, then 
gets a book) Here's a dictionary, in case there are any words 
you can’t spell. 
cunis (Taking it, amused) 
Good. SALLY 
(Her arms around his neck) 
Oh, Chris, I do like you. You're like a marvelous brother. 
CHRIS 
I feel the same thing. But, you know, Sally, we've been 
delivered from something. From the Devil. I know it's disap- 
pointing, in a way. . . . That’s where the old plays and operas 
were wrong. . . . There ought to be a sort of disappointment 
chorus at the end. But it is another chance. 
SALLY 
Yes, I know. It couldn’t have gone on forever. Clive wasn’t 
the type. He'd have ditched us somewhere, and that would 


have been far worse. ine 


It would have been worse still if he hadn't ditched us. 
SALLY 


He never meant to play straight with us. You're right. He 
was the Devil. cums 


I didn’t mean that. The Devil was in us. Sally, how about 
our trying to reform, and change our way of life a bit? 
SALLY 
What’s wrong with our way of life? 
CHRIS 
Just about everything. Isn’t it? 
SALLY 
I suppose so. Not getting any work. Not even trying to. 
That operation. The lies I’ve written Mother. The way I 


haven't written her at all for weeks now. 
CHRIS 


Me, too. Can’t we refcrm, Sally? 
SALLY 
Yes, we can. I'll tell you something, Chris. Something I've 
just decided. 


What’s that? 


I’m sick of being a whore. I'm never going to look at an- 
other man with money, as long as I live. 
(He laughs) What's funny about that? 
CHRIS 
Nothing. It’s a beginning, anyway. 
SALLY 
What are you going to begin on? 
CHRIS 
I’m going to start work tomorrow morning. 
SALLY (Carried away) 
We're both going to begin. We're going to be good. Oh, 
Chris, isn’t it wonderful ? 


CHRIS 


SALLY 


curis (Smiling) 
Yes, Sally. 
SALLY 
We're going to be quite, quite different people. We're even 
going to look wonderful, too. People will turn around and 
stare at us in the street, because our eyes will be shining like 


diamonds. coms 


Diamonds—without any rings under them. 
saLLy (Very gaily) 
And think how we'll feel in the mornings. Imagine what it 
will be like to wake up without coughing, or feeling even the 


least little bit sick. ou 


We'll have appetites like wolves. Ravening wolves. 
SALLY 
Don't you suppose we ought to diet? Eat just nuts and 


things! CHRIS 


All right. And we'll give up smoking in bed... 
SALLY 
And drinking before breakfast. 
curis (Shocked) 


Sally, do you? 
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SALLY 


We must have a time-table. What time shall we get up? 
CHRIS 


Eight o'clock. 
Half-past seven. 


All right. abies 


We shall take cold baths. You have yours first. 
CHRIS 


SALLY 


CHRIS 


And do exercises. ons 


Then we'll have breakfast together, and talk German. Noth- 
ing but German. 
Ja. Jawohl. SALLY 


Then we should study something. Do you think we could 
learn a useful trade? 


CHRIS 


CHRIS 

We'll weave from eight-thirty to nine. And then spend an 
hour making small, hand-painted boxes. 

saL_y (Laughing hard) 

And then it'll be time for you to start your novel, while I 
practice Interpretive Dancing. You know, with shawls and 
things ... CHRIS 

Sally, joking aside. You are serious about all this, aren’t you? 

SALLY 
Of course I am. Terribly serious.(She gets the address book) 
I'm going to start calling up everyone I know. 
CHRIS 
What for? SALLY 
To see whats going on. And then, one decent piece of 


luck... curis (Urgently) 


Oh, no, Sally. That isn’t what we need. A piece of good 
luck today—a piece of bad luck tomorrow—always «a the 


mercy of things again .. . iiss 


One is. That's life. It’s all accident. 
curis (As before) 
Accidents are only the result of things one’s done. Things 


that one is. SALLY 


Why, I could go to a party tonight, and I could meet the 
most wonderful man, who'd make all the difference to my 
whole life and my career... (She breaks off, looking at 
him) What's the matter? Why do you look like that? 

curis (Slowly) 


Sally, you weren't serious. You didn’t mean a word of it. 
SALLY 


Yes, I did. 1 meant every word. I'm going to be quite differ- 
ent. But there’s no reason why I shouldn't go out. I don’t have 


to shut myself up in prison. That isn’t what you want, is it? 
CHRIS 


No, Sally, of course not. But. . . 

saLLy (Angrily) 

Well, then, stop looking so disapproving. You're almost as 
bad as Mother. She never stopped nagging at me. That's why 
I had to lie to her. I always lie to people, or run away from 
them, if they won't accept me as I am. 

CHRIS 

I know you do, Sally. 

SALLY 
(Putting on an act) 

I think I'm really rather a strange and extraordinary person, 

Chris. 
(Pause) 


What's the matter? You laughed at me the first time I told 
you that. Can't you laugh now? Come on. 

(She starts to laugh, not too brightly. He starts a mo- 

ment later, still more feebly. The laughter dies. She tries 


again—at fails. They move slowly away from each 
other.) 


Curtain 





ACT THREE 
Scene I 


Scene: Two days later. The room is untidy. A half-used 
coffee tray is on the table with a glass of brandy. The bed is 
unmade, and clothes are strewn around the room, FRAULEIN 
SCHNEIDER is tidying up. There is a knock on the door. 

CHRIS'S VOICE 

Sally, may I come in? 

FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

Come in, Herr Issyvoo. (cHris comes in) 


Fraulein Sally is telephoning. 
CHRIS 


She’s up very late. 
PRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
She was in very late last night. 
CHRIS 
I left a manuscript in here for her yesterday afternoon. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
She did not come back until almost six this morning. I think 
maybe she drank a little too much. Her clothes are all over 
the floor. And she had only half her coffee this morning, and 
some brandy too. It is not good so early 


(saLty enters. She is wearing a robe, and looks hung-over.) 
SALLY 


Oh, hello, Chris. 
Hello, Sally. 


CHRIS 


SALLY 
Leave all that stuff for now, Fraulein. I'm going to wear it. 
I'm going out quite soon. You can do the room then. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
Very good, Fraulein. (She goes.) 
CHRIS 


I haven't seen you for a day and a half. 
SALLY 


I know. I've missed you, Chris. 
CHRIS 
I've missed you, too. I say, you don’t look too well this 


morning. SALLY 


I've got a terrible hangover. 
CHRIS 


What were you doing last night? 
SALLY 


I was out with some people. I’ve been out both nights. I've 
been an awful fool, Chris. But don’t scold me, please. 
CHRIS 
What have you been up to? 


SALLY 
Oh, not that. 
CHRIS 


1 wasn't thinking of that! 
SALL 


But we never stopped going around. And then I got drunk 
and sentimental the first night, and I telephoned Mother in 
London. 

Good God, what for? 


HRIS 
SALLY 
I suddenly felt like it. But we had the most awful connec- 
tion, and I couldn't hear a word. And last night was worse. 
We went to the most boring places. Oh, Chris, I need some- 


one to stop me. I really do. I wish I'd stayed home with you. 
CHRIS 


Well, thank you, Sally. ‘iba 


But you're awfully nice to come back to. 
CHRIS 


You're nice to have come back. I say, that sounds like a 
popular song SALLY 

Oh, it does. Maybe we could write it together and make a 
fortune. (She improvises a tune) 

“You're awfully nice to come back to.” 

cunis (Doing the same) 
“You're awfully nice to come back.” 
SALLY AND cHris (Singing together) 


” 


“You're awfully nice to come back to... 
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SALLY 
(Her arms around him) 
I do think we belong together. Much more than if we'd 
ever had an affair. That little quarrel we had didn’t mean 


anything, did it? oie 


I don’t think two people can live as close as we do, and 


not have them. onay 


But it was that that sent me out on that idiotic binge. 
curs (Pause) 
Did you read the article I left you? 


SALLY 
The what, dear? 


CHRIS 
My article. 


saLty (Vaguely) 
Oh, yes, I—looked at it. 
CHRIS 
Well? 
sat_y (Too brightly) 


I'm terribly sorry, Chris. But it won't do. 
CHRIS 

Why, what's wrong with it? 
SALLY 

It’s not nearly snappy enough. 
CHRIS 


Snappy? 


SALLY 
But it’s all right, Christopher. I've got someone else to do it. 


a, . CHRIS 
Oh? Who? mene 
Kurt Rosenthal. I called him this morning. 
Who's he? — 


SALLY 

Really, Chris, I thought you took an interest in the cinema. 
He's miles the best young scenario writer. He earns pots of 
enoney. CHRIS 


Then why’s he doing this? 


SALLY 
As a favor vo me. He said he'd dictate it while he’s shaving, 


and send it round to the editor's flat. 
CHRIS 
Well, journalism isn’t really in my line. But I think you 


might have let me know. 
I didn’t think you'd want to be bothered. 
CHRIS 

And he would? 

SALLY (Starting to dress) 

He doesn’t make such a fuss about writing as you do. He’s 
writing a novel in his spare time. He's so terribly busy, he 
can only dictate it while he’s having a bath. 

CHRIS ee 

I bet that makes it wonderful. 

SALLY 

He read me the first few chapters. Honestly, I think it’s the 
best novel I've ever read. 

CHRIS 
But that doesn’t add up to very many, does it? 
SALLY 
(Her tone sharpening, from his) 

He's the kind of author I really admire. And he’s not stuck 
up, either. Not like one of these young men who, because 
they've written one book, start talking about art, and imagin- 


ing they're the most wonderful authors in the world. 
CHRIS 


Just who are you talking about, Sally? 

saLLy (Brushing her hair) 

Well, you do, Chris. You know you do. And it’s silly to get 
jealous. cunis (Angrily) 

Jealous? Who's jealous? 

SALLY 

There's no need to get upset, either. 

cunis (Furious) 

I am not upset. You don’t like my article. All right, you 
needn't go on about it. I can’t think why I expected you to, 
with that snappy little bird-brain of yours. Or your rich, suc- 
cessful friends either, from whom you seem to have got all 
this stuff about me. 

satLy (Equally angry) 
Would you like to know what my friends said about you? 


No, I wouldn't. a 
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SALLY 

Well, I'll tell you. They said you were ruining me. That I'd 
lost all my sparkle and my effervescence. And that it was all 
due to you. I've let you eat me up, just sitting here, pouring 


myself into you. CHRIS 
Oh, is that what you've been doing? 
SALLY 


It’s all you want. You’re like a vampire. If you don’t have 
someone around you, you sit about in bars waiting to devour 
someone. 

Your friends said that? 


My friends are a lot better than the tatty people you run 
around with. All your friends seem to be interested in, is just 
flopping into bed. 


HRIS 


CHRIS e 
And since when have you had anything against bed? 
SALLY 
I haven’t anything. So long as it leads somewhere. 
CHRIS 
You mean not just for the fun of it. 
SALLY 
That’s disgusting. That's like animals. But, you know, 


Chris, I'll tell you something. I've outgrown you. 


curis (Turns to her) 


You've what? 
SALLY 


I've gone beyond you. I'd better move away from here. 


CHRIS 
All right. When? 
SALLY 
The sooner the better, I should think. 
CHRIS 
That's fine with me. 
SALLY 
Good. CHRIS 


So, this is the end for us? 


SALLY 
Yes. If you want it that way. We'll probably bump into 


each other somewhere, sometime, I expect. 
CHRIS 
Well, call me sometime, and ask me around for a cocktail. 
saLLy (Pausing) 


I never know whether you're being serious, or not. 
CHRIS : 
Try it and find out, if your friends will spare you the time. 


saLLy (Throwing it at him) 

You know, you make me sick. Good-bye, Chris. 

cunis (Alone) 

What a little bitch she is! Well, I've always known that 
from the start. No, that’s not true. I’ve flattered myself she 
was fond of me. Nothing would please me better than to see 
her whipped. Really whipped. Not that I care a curse what 
she thinks of my article . . . Well, not much. My literary 
conceit is proof against anything she could say. It’s her crit- 
icism of myself. The awful, sexual flair women have for taking 
the stuffing out of men. It’s no good telling myself that Sally 
had the vocabulary and mind of a twelve-year-old schoolgirl. 
. . - | mismanaged our interview, right from the beginning. I 
should have been wonderful, convincing, fatherly, mature. 
I made the one fatal mistake. I let her see I was jealous. Vul- 
garly jealous. I feel prickly all over with shame. Friends, 
indeed! Well, I certainly won’t see her again, after all this. 
Never. Never! (saLty returns, very shattered.) 


SALLY : 
Chris, something awful’s happened. Guess who I met in 


the street, right outside. I met Mother. 


CHRIS 
Whose mother? 
SALLY 
Mine. coms 
I thought you said she was in London. 
SALLY 


She was. But that call of mine upset her. I suppose I did 
sound a bit drunk. Anyway, she jumped to conclusions, and 
into an aeroplane. Chris, you’re going to have to do something 
for me. I've been writing her now and then . . . I mean, they 
do send me money from time to time. I’ve never had the nerve 
to tell you, but I sort of gave her to understand—when I first 
moved in here—that we were engaged. 
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CHRIS 


That who was engaged? 


SALLY 

You and I. To be married. 

Sally, you didn't! ene 
SALLY 


Well, I needed someone who sounded like a good, steady 
influence—and you were the best I could think of. She’s in 
the sitting-room. I told her this place was all untidy, but she'll 
be in in a minute. Oh, and her name isn’t Mrs. Bowles. It’s 
Mrs. Watson-Courtneidge. That's my real name. Only you 


can’t imagine the Germans pronouncing it. 
CHRIS 


And I'm supposed to stand by and pretend? Oh, no, Sally. 
SALLY 

Chris, you've got to. You owe it to me. 
CHRIS 


For what? For letting me eat you up? I'm sorry. And I'm 
going to my room. 
SALLY (Getting in his way) 
If you don’t, I'll tell her the most awful things about you. 
CHRIS 
I'm afraid I don’t care. Tell her what you like. 
SALLY (Pleading) 
Chris, you can’t do this to me 
CHRIS 
After the things you just said to me? That I made you sick. 
SALLY 
That was just an expression. 
CHRIS 
No, Sally. We're through. Quite through. 
SALLY 
Well, we still can be, after she goes home. Only, help me 
keep her happy. Don’t believe everything I said at first about 
Mother. She isn’t easy. Please, darling. Please! 
(Her arms are around his neck. He struggles to disen 
gage himself. Then Mrs. Watson-Courtneidge comes in. 
She is a middle-aged English lady, in tweeds. She car 
ries a coat.) 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
(Catching sight of the embrace) Excuse me. 


Oh saLty (Extricating herself) 
Yeast MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
I hope this is Mr. Isherwood. 


Yes. Christopher. — 


Mrs. Watson-CourtNewce: You're not a bit like I imag- 
ined you. (Catherine Willard, William Prince.) 


A 
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MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


I'm Mother. 


I imagined that. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Well—don’t I deserve a kiss, too? 
CHRIS 
(As sarty looks pleadingly at him) 
Oh—yes, of course. (A kiss is performed.) 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
You're not a bit like I imagined you. 
CHRIS 
Oh, really. How did you imagine me? 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Oh, quite different. So this is your room, Sally. Yes, 1 can 
sec why you said it was untidy. 
SALLY 
I got up very late this morning. Fraulein Schneider hasn't 
really had time to do it. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
I don’t imagine she does it very well at the best of times. 
I've just been having a little talk with her. I can’t say I like 
her very much. And why does she sleep in the sitting-room ? 


CHRIS 
So that she can watch the corner. 

MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
And what happens on the corner? 


Oh—that! — 
Chris! 


I beg your pardon? 
This and that. 


CHRIS 


SALLY 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


curis (Vaguely) 


MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
I should think she'd be much better occupied, looking 
after . . . (Dusting the table with her fingers) that and this! 
(She picks up the brandy glass) Sally, you haven't been 
drinking brandy, I hope. akan 
That's Chris's glass. ° 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
On your breakfast tray? Where do you live, Mr. Isherwood? 


CHRIS 
Just across the hall. 


MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE (Dryly) 
How convenient! SALLY 
What do you mean by that, Mother? 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Sally, dear, I’m not asking for details. There are things one 
doesn't choose to know. But tell me, you two, when are you 


etting married? 
8 8 SALLY 


I don’t know, Mother. We're happy as—we are. Aren't we, 
Chris? curis (Grimly) 


Just as we are. 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


I can well believe it. But sooner or later, these things have 
to be—well, shall we say, tidied up. There are some questions 
I would like to ask you, Mr. Isherwood. 

: CHRIS 
Yes? : : . 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
I've read your book. 


Oh, really? 


CHRIS 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


After Sally wrote me the title, I got it from the library—with 
a good deal of trouble. It’s an odd book. Was it a success? 


CHRIS 


No. Not really. 


MRS, WATSON -COURTNEIDGE 
That doesn’t altogether surprise me. | take it you don’t 
live on your writing? CHRIS 
No. Hardly. (Warningly) Sally! 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
What do you live on? 


I teach English. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


And is that sufficient? 
I get by. 


CHRIS 


CHRIS 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Can two get by? omnes 
I'm inclined to doubt it. (As before, but more so) Sally! 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Well that is not my concern. That will be Sally's father’s. 
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CHRIS 
(Getting no response from Sally) 
Well, now if you'll excuse me, Sally . . . 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


Are you not lunching with us? 
; SALLY 
Yes, of course he is. 
CHRIS 
SALLY 
Yes, you can. You were lunching with me. 

CHRIS 
Look, I think there’s something we ought to clear up. 


SALLY 
Nol ; : 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


Sally, I can’t. 


What is that? (Silence a moment. Then curis gives way.) 

CHRIS 
I haven't got any decent clothes. 

SALLY 
You've got your blue suit. 

CHRIS 
It’s almost in rags by daylight. 

MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
My dear Mr. Isherwood, it’s not your clothes we want, it’s 
your company. I know all about your background. Anything 
you wear will be all right, so long as it is clean. 

CHRIS 

Well, that’s part of the point. 
saL_y (Pushing him out) 
Go and change, Chris. We'll wait here for you. 
curis (After a look at her) 
I won't be a minute. (He goes.) 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 

He's an odd young man, Sally. 

SALLY 


Oh, I don’t know, Mother. 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Tell me, that strange telephone call of yours—how much 


was Mr. Isherwood involved in it? 
: SALLY 
Involved MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Had you had a few too many cocktails because of some— 


well—little quarrel with him? 
SALLY 
Oh, no, Mother. Chris and I never quarrel. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Well, in any case, I think you two have been together quite 
enough for the moment. You had better move into the hotel 
with me. 


No, Mother, I . . . 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Sally, don’t answer back. You always answer back. I've 


begun to realize that things are a little more complicated 
than I had imagined. Hasn't Mr. Isherwood suggested any 
date for your wedding? 
SALLY 
No, Mother, I don’t think he has. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 

I'm not suggesting he will let you down. He's a gentleman. 

That's one comfort. But . . . 
SALLY (Urgently) 

Mother, you've got entirely the wrong idea about Chris and 

me. We aren't... 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE (/nterrupting her) 


SALLY (Protesting) 


Sally, that is something you might have had to say to your 

grandmother. You don't have to say it to me. 
SALLY 
But, Mother . . . 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE (As before) 
Mother’s quite broad-minded. 
SALLY (Giving way) 

Well, all right, but don’t rush him. Don't try and force 
him, or anything. ips watson-COURTNEIDCE 

Trust Mother! I see you still have that picture. You had 
that in the nursery. “The Kitten’s Awakening.” I’m glad you 
still have that. The old things are still the best, after all, aren’t 


they? sauty (Subdued) 


Yes, Mother. ins. waTson-coURTNEIDGE 
(Embracing her) 
We must get you back to them. 
Curtain 
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ACT THREE 
Scene Il 
Scene: The same. Afternoon. About three days later. 


AT RISE: FRITZ is Om stage. PRAULEIN SCHNEIDER is setting a 


tray of coffee for him. The old pictures are back on the walls. 
The room is again as in Scene I. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
He is always back around this time, Herr Wendel. You 


cannot have to wait long. pair, 


I am glad that Christopher could move back into this room 
again. Will he stay on here? 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
Oh, I hope. He is doing better now. Starting new lessons. 


It is true they are almost all to the Jews, but even so there is 
at least some good that comes from them that way. (Fritz 
does not answer) \s it true, Herr Wendel, that they will take 
the money away from the Jews, and drive them all out? 


FRITZ 
I have no idea. : 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


It would be a good thing. Do you not agree with me? 


I don’t really know. 9 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
But you must know, Herr Wendel. That is what the speak- 


ers all say. Everyone must know, and everyone must agree 


and only then can Germany be saved.(Voices heard offstage.) 
CHRIS'S VOICE 
Go right in there, Natalia. Are you sure you're all right? 
NATALIA’S VOICE 
Oh, yes, I thank you. I am all right. 
CHRIS'S VOICE 
And then come to my room. It’s the old room. 
(He comes in. He is a little more messed up than usual) 
Oh, hello, Fritz. I didn’t know you were here. 
(FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER goes out.) 
FRITZ 
Was that Natalia’s voice I heard outside? 
CHRIS 
Yes, she’s gone to the bathroom. I must wash my hands. 
FRITZ 


What is the matter? 
CHRIS 


There was a bit of trouble. 
(He pours water into the basin.) 
FRITZ 
But what is it all about? 


Fritz: You let me put one of these on. Just a very small one 


Like so. (Martin Brooks, Marian Winters 


curis (Washing his hands) 
I was walking with Natalia after her lesson. We ran into a 
bunch of toughs. Nazis, of course. They were holding a street 


meeting. And Natalia insisted on joining in. 
FRITZ 
Joining in? CHRIS 


Yes, she got quite fierce, She made a speech. She was almost 
like Joan of Arc. I was quite astonished. 


She is wonderful, that girl. 
CHRIS 

And she was hit in the face with a stone. 
FRITZ 


CHRIS 

It wasn’t serious. At least, I don’t think it was. I ‘wanted her 
to go to a doctor, but she wouldn't. I think she is a bit shaken, 
that’s all. And this place was nearer than her home. I brought 
her here. FRITZ 


Um Gotteswillen. 


It is better perhaps if your landlady does not see her. 
CHRIS 
Why? FRITZ 
She is not very partial to the Jews, your landlady. 
CHRIS 
Yes, I know. But she doesn’t know what she is talking 
about. FRITZ 
She knows as much as most people. 
CHRIS 
And that is the tragedy. (cris takes a series of Band-Aids, 
and starts to put them on his hands rather excessively.) 
FRITZ 
What is with your hands? Were you in it too? 
CHRIS 
Well, after Natalia started, 1 couldn’t really keep out of it. 
Trying to get her away. al 
Natalia should not stay here. 
CHRIS 
She'll stay as long as her father stays. 
FRITZ 
She would go if she married. 


CHRIS 
I doubt that. FRITZ (Urgently) 


But she ought to go! Christopher, I know now I am in 
love with Natalia. I have not seen her, but I am in love with 
her. (Narauia enters. There is a small scar, newly washed, 

on her face.) NATALIA 

So, Christopher, 1 think now . . . 


(She sees rritz, and stops) — Oh, Fritz. 
FRITZ 

NATALIA 

Christopher did not tell me you were here. 


A FRITZ 
He did not know. a 


Let me give you some brandy, Natalia. 
NATALIA 


Ja, Natalia. 


1 do not think so. on 


Yes, but I do think so. You need something. And it’s quite 
good brandy. It’s part of—quite a good loot. I'm going to 


have some. rritz (70 NATALIA) 


Please, may I see your face? 
NATALIA (Turning) 
There is nothing there. 
rritz (Kneeling) 
I would like to see, please. It is clean? You have washed it? 


You have washed it thoroughly? 
NATALIA 
I have washed it thoroughly. 
CHRIS 
Would you like to put a Band-Aid on it? 
On ha NATALIA 
may aces CHRIS 
I think you should. You can get blood poisoning. 
NATALIA 
And a bandage will help that? 
CHRIS 
I have some iodine. I can put that on for you. 
NATALIA 
Not on my face, I thank you. 
: FRITZ 
You let mé put one of these on. Just a very small one. 


Like so. (He holds one up.) 





NATALIA 
(Touched, but unwilling to show it) 


I t it if. 
can put it on myse aii 


I know, but let me do it; please. You drink your brandy, 
and let me do it. (He starts to do so.) 
curis (Looking at his hands) 


You know, I wonder if I shouldn't take these Band-Aids off, 


and put on some iodine. I could get gangrene. 
NATALIA 
No, Christopher, you could not. 
CHRIS 


You never know. Then they amputate your hands. And you 
can't write or type any more, 
(He tears off the Band-Aids and paints on iodine.) 
rritz (Finishing his job) 
There. (He seems to feel a little faint) 
Now / take some brandy. 
(He and watauia gulp some, hastily.) 


NATALIA 
And now I think I go home. 


FRITZ 
You let me take you, please. 

NATALIA 
My dear young man, I... 

putz (Finishing for her) 

I am not yet sixty years old, and I can go home unmolested. 

NATALIA 
I prefer that I go alone. 
I would like that you let me take you. 

¢ NATALIA 


And if we run into another of these street riots? 
FRITZ 
I would still like to take you. 


(crris raises his head. The two men exchange glances. 


rritz nods very gently) 1 tell it now. 
CHRIS 


Let him take you, Natalia. I would feel better. 
NATALIA 
Very well. I see you tomorrow, Christopher. At the usual 


hour. CHRIS 
Yes, of course. Good-bye, Natalia. I admired you very much 
this afternoon. FRITZ 
I, too. NATALIA 
I cannot see why. Come. (She goes out with Fritz.) 
(curs looks after them, then picks up the Band-Aids 


and the iodine, and resumes his painting.) 
CHRIS 


It doesn't look too good.(He splashes on some more iodine.) 


(FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER Comes in.) 
PRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
I take the coffee tray. What is with your hands, Herr Issy- 
voo? CHRIS 
I think they may be poisoned. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 


But how did you come to hurt them? 


It was in a street riot. “™*S 


FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
An anti-Jewish riot? 
CHRIS 


Yes. FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
And you were attacking the Jews. 
CHRIS 
No, I was doing the other thing. 1 was defending them. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

But that is not right, Herr Issyvoo. The Jews are at the 

bottom of all the trouble. : 
curis (Sharply) 

Fraulein Schneider, I think I've heard enough of that this 

afternoon. Let's not talk about it any more. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 

But that is wrong, Herr Issyvoo. We must all talk about it. 
That is what the speakers say. Germany must come first. 

curs (Turning angrily) 

And what does that mean? How can any country come 
first that does things like that? Suppose I push this in your 
tace (He thrusts his fist near her face, and she retreats) 
because Germany must come first—and I'm strong enough to 
do it, and to hurt you? What does that prove? 
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. FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER 
But, Herr Issyvoo . . . 


CHRIS 
I've always been fond of you. Now I’m ashamed of you. 
And everything you say is horrible and dangerous and abom- 
inable. And now please go away. 
FRAULEIN SCHNEIDER (Angrily) 


You will see, Herr Issyvoo. You will see. (Bell rings.) 
CHRIS 
I know that talking like this makes me almost as bad as 


you. Or perhaps worse. Because I've got intelligence—I hope— 
and you've just been listening to things. Now go and answer 
the bell. (She goes. He cries out in exasperation to himself) 
God, what is one supposed to do? (He exaniines his hands 
again) | wonder if I've broken anything. It feels awfully loose. 
(He flexes his thumb) Ought that to move like that, or 
oughtn’t it?(satty comes in. She wears the coat her mother 
was carrying in the previous scene.) 
SALLY 
Hello, Chris. CHRIS 
Well, fancy seeing you again, without your mother. 
(MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE Comes 1M.) 
Oh, hello, Mrs. Watson-Courtneidge! 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


Good afternoon, Christopher. 
CHRIS 
And how are things with you two? 


MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
They're very well. Sally has been making me very happy. 


CHRIS 
I see you've dressed her up in your clothes. 
saL_y (Defensively) 


What's wrong with that? Mother's got very good taste. 
CHRIS 
But it’s hardly your taste, is it? 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
; (Lifting the glass) 
Brandy again? curis (Defiantly) 
Yes. MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


I see. What's the matter with your hands? 
CHRIS 


I hurt them. I was in a fight. 
SALLY 
Good gracious, you! What was the fight about? 
CHRIS 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Why were you fighting about them? 
CHRIS 
I don’t like seeing people being pushed around. 
(To say) Or made to pretend they're what they're not. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
Oh, I see. Well, now, Christopher, there’s something I want 
to tell you. I'm taking Sally home. 
CHRIS 


Oh? And what do you say about that, Sally? 
SALLY 


Mother's quite right, Chris. She really is. I ought to go 
home. To my past, and my roots and things. They're very 
important to a girl. 


Jews. 


CHRIS 

Sally, don’t. Don’t let her! 

; SALLY 
Let her what | cums 
You're disappearing, right in front of my eyes. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 

I hope the girl you knew és disappearing. I want you to 
come, too, Christopher. Then you can meet Sally's father, and, 
if he approves of you, he will find you a job of some sort. 
Then you can be married from our house at the end of next 


month. That will give me time to arrange Sally's trousseau. 
CHRIS 


Look, Sally, haven’t you told your mother yet? 
say (Miserably) 

MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 

Told me what? “a 

Sally, I think you should. 


say (Desperately) 
No, Chris, not now. 


No, not yet. 
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CHRIS 
Yes, now. Mrs. Courtneidge, there’s something I have to tell 
you. Sally and I are no longer engaged. She sent me a note 


this morning, to break it off. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


Sally, you never told me. 
saLLy (Very relieved) 


I wanted to speak to Chris first. 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


This is all a little sudden. 
CHRIS 
I don’t think it’s very sudden, really. We had a sort of 
quarrel the morning you arrived, and we never really made it 
up since. MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
I thought you never quarreled. 


CHRIS 
Who said that? 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


Sally did. Are you sure about this, Sally? 


SALLY 
Well, yes, Mother, as a matter of fact, I am. I don’t think 


Chris and I are really suited to each other. 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


Neither do I. But I didn’t expect you to realize it. Well, 
this alters everything. I will not expect you to come back to 
England, Christopher. 

Good. 


CHRIS 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
But I'm very glad that Sally has been able to see the truth 
for herself. 1 was afraid that she had changed almost too much. 


That you had changed her. 
saLty (To cHRIs) 
See? 


MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE (70 SALLY) 

Now you'll come back and settle down again, and quite 
soon all of this will be forgotten. I’m sure it will seem like a 
rather bitter experience, but one gets over everything in the 
right surroundings. 

SaLLy (Subdued again) 
Yes, Mother. 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
She has been very good about you, Christopher. She has 


continued to deny everything that 1 am absolutely sure has 


taken place. I think that shows a very fine character. 
CHRIS 


No doubt that was due to your influence. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


Perhaps you'll forgive me if I say a few things to you, 
Christopher. I think someone should say them, and Sally’s 
father isn’t here to do so. Perhaps that’s lucky for you. He’s 
not a patient man, and he adores Sally. 1 know he'd think 
that anyone who'd harmed her richly deserved a sound 


horse-whipping. cums 


Now, listen, Mrs. Courtneidge . . . 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 
I have no intention of listening to you, Mr. Isherwood. 
Sally has done quite enough of that, already. She’s a very 
sweet, simple girl, but she’s too easily influenced. 


? curis (With meaning) 
Yes, I know. 
MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


Perhaps you think I’m a simple woman, too. Perhaps you 
think I haven’t noticed that, while you've dragged me to the 
opera and all the museums, you have never introduced me to 
a single one of your friends. I can well imagine why. 

CHRIS 

Look, do we have to go into all this? 

MRS. WATSON-COURTNEIDGE (Sharply) 

Yes, I think we do. It’s people like you who are ruining 
the world. Unprincipled drifters who call themselves authors, 
never write a word, and then vote Labor on the slightest 
provocation. No wonder we're headed for socialism. You live 
in foreign countries, and you let yourself get involved in 
obscure political issues that are no concern of yours . . . 


Suddenl 
Yes, they are. anaes (inceeaty) 


MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE (Surprised) 
Sally! 
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SALLY 
Some sort of principles are, and I'm very glad to see he has 
some, and that there is something he is willing to fight for, 
instead of just sitting around. 
CHRIS 


Now, Sally, wait a minute. . . . 
SALLY 


I know. I've told you a lot of the same things, myself. But 
I don’t like to hear Mother say them. Certainly not to you. 
You don’t know Chris, Mother. You don’t understand him. 
He’s a very fine person. He's been wonderful to me. He has. 
He’s done a lot for me, and he’s tried to do more. And he's 
an artist. Well—potentially. All artists need time. He's going 
to write a wonderful book one day, that'll sell millions of 
copies—or a lot of short stories all about Germany or some- 
thing—which will tell the world wonderful things about life 
and people and everything—and then you'll feel very silly 


for the things you've just said. 
MRS, WATSON-COURTNEIDGE 


I thought you'd just broken off your engagement. 
SALLY 


Yes, I have. But I'm not going to stand here and let you 
nag at him like that. He doesn’t chase around after horrible, 
influential people, and I bet he wouldn't take a job from 
Father if he offered him one. He's got too much pride. And 
character. It just wants—working up, that’s all. And now 


let’s 0. sens. WaTSON-COURTNEIDGE (Staggered) 

Well . . . I'll say good-bye, Christopher. We shall be leaving 
tomorrow, or the next day. I don’t imagine that we'll meet 
again. And I would prefer that you and Sally did not see each 
other again, either. Shall we go, Sally? 


SALLY 
Yes, Mother. 


(They leave, satty refusing to look back at cris.) 


CHRIS 
Well. Really! (He goes to the table, and the brandy bottle, 
then stops) No, I won't. I will have some principles! 
Curtain 


ACT THREE 
Scene III 
Time: Three days later. Evening. 
Scene: A large trunk is open in the middle of the floor. 
CHRIS is putting things into it and sorting others from the 


closet. cums 


Where did I ever get all these things? This shirt—I can’t 
possibly have bought it. No, I didn’t, of course. I remember. 
It was at that party at the Lithuanian sculptor’s, where a whole 
bottle of créme de menthe got spilled over mine. These are 
Clive’s silk ones. I don’t suppose I'll ever wear them, but you 
never know. This pair of drawers. No, really, they're too far 
gone. Out! (He throws them away. Enter saury. She is 
dressed as in the first scene.) 

SALLY 
Chris! : 
CHRIS 
Sally! I thought you’d gone. I thought you'd gone home. 
SALLY 
No. Mother left this morning. 
CHRIS 
And you're not going? 


SALLY 
Not home. Oh, Chris, it was ghastly getting rid of Mother. 


But I knew I had to, after that scene here. 


CHRIS 

How did you do it? 

satny (Giggling) 

I did something awful. I got a friend in London to send 
her an anonymous telegram telling her Daddy was having an 
affair. That sent her off in a mad whirl. But Daddy will for- 
give me. Besides, it’s probably true—and | don’t blame him. 
I told Mother I'd follow her when I got some business settled. 
And something will turn up to stop it. It always does, for me 
I'm all right, Chris. I’m back again. 


curis (Smiling) 
Yes. I can see you are. 





SALLY 
Is there anything to drink? 
CHRIS 
There’s just a little gin, that’s all. 
SALLY 


I'd love a little gin. In a tooth glass. Flavored with pepper- 
mint. Where are you off to? 


CHRIS 
I am going home. 
SALLY 


When? cHnis 


Tomorrow night. I'm going to Fritz and Natalia’s wedding 


in the afternoon. easy 


Wedding? How did that happen? 


CHRIS 
Fritz told Natalia about himself, and that did it. And now 
he doesn’t have to pretend any more. Come with me, Sally. 


They'd love to see you. = garry 


Oh, I'd like to, but I won't be here. 


. CHRIS 
Where will you be? omen 


I'm leaving for the Riviera tonight. 


HRI 
With whom? ee 


. SALLY 
For a picture. 


CHRIS 
Well, fine. Is it a good part? 


SALLY 

I don't really know. I expect so. You haven't got a drink, 
Chris. Have a drop of this. Make it a loving cup. 

(He takes a sip) Why are you going away, Chris? 
CHRIS 

Because I'll never write as long as I’m here. And I've got 
to write. It’s the only thing I give a damn about. I don't re- 
gret the time I’ve spent here. I wouldn’t have missed a single 
hangover of it. But now I’ve got to put it all down—what I 
think about it. And live by it, too, if I can. Thank you for 
the idea about that book, Sally. The short stories. I think 
maybe that will work out. 


SALLY 
Oh, I hope so. I do want you to be good, Chris. 
CHRIS 
I am going to try, Sally. Now, tell me about you and this 
job that you don’t seem to know anything about. Or care 
about. Who’s the man, Sally? 
SALLY 
Man? 


CHRIS 
Oh, come off it. 


Curis: The camera’s taken all its pictures, and now it’s going 
away to develop them. (William Prince 


saLLy (Giggling a little) 
Well, there is a man. He’s wonderful, Chris. He really is. 
CHRIS 


Where did you meet him? 
SALLY 


Two days ago. Just after we left here. He saw us in the 
street... . Mother and me, 1 mean—and our eyes met—his 
and mine, I mean—and he sort of followed us. To a tea shop, 
where he sat and gazed at me. And back to the hotel. And at 
the restaurant. He had the table next to us, and he kept sort of 
hitching his foot around my chair. And he passed me a note 
in the fruit-basket. Only Mother got it by mistake. But it was 
in German. I told her it was from a movie agent. And I went 
over and talked to him, and he was! Then we met later. He’s 
quite marvelous, Chris. He’s got a long, black beard. Well, 
not really long. I’ve never been kissed by a beard before. I 
thought it would be awful. But it isn’t. It’s quite exciting. Only 
he doesn’t speak much German. He's a Yugoslavian. That's 
why I don’t know much about the picture. But I’m sure it 
will be all right. He’ll write in something. And now I've got 
to run. CHRIS 

Oh, Sally, must you? Must you go on like this? Why don't 
you go home, too? Come back with me. I mean it, Sally. My 
family’ll give me some money if I’m home. Or I'll get a job. 


I'll see that you're all right. 
SALLY 


It wouldn't be any good, Chris. I'd run away from you, too. 
The moment anything attractive came along. It’s all right for 
you. You're a writer. You really are. I’m not even an actress, 
really. I'd love to see my name in lights, but even if I had a 
first-night tomorrow, if something exciting turned up, I'd 
go after it. I can’t help it. That’s me. I’m sentimental enough 
to hope that one day I'll meet the perfect man, and marry him 
and have an enormous family and be happy, but until then— 


well, that’s how I am. You know that really, don’t you? 
CHRIS 


Yes, Sally, I'm afraid I do. 
SALLY 


Afraid? Oh, Chris, am I too awful—for me, I mean? 
CHRIS 


No, Sally. I'm very fond of you. 
SALLY 


I do hope you are. Because I am of you. Was it true about 


eternal friendship that we swore? 
CHRIS 


Yes, of course it was. Really true. Tell me, do you have an 
address? SALLY 


No, I don’t. But I'll write. I really will. Postcards and every- 
thing. And you write to me. Of course, you'll be writing all 
sorts of things—books and things—that | can read. Will you 


a > 
dedicate one to me? a 


The very first one. — 


Oh, good. Perhaps that'll be my only claim to fame. Well— 


good-bye for now, Chris. Neck and leg-break. 
CHRIS 


Neck and leg-break. (They go into each other's arms.) 
SALLY (Starts to go, then turns to CHRIS) 
I do love you. (She goes, swiftly.) 
curis (Stares after her, for a moment) 
I love you too, Sally. And it’s so damned stupid that that’s 
not enough to keep two people together. (He starts to 
move toward the window. The lights begin to dim) 
The camera’s taken all its pictures, and now it’s going away 
to develop them. I wonder how Sally will look when I’ve de- 
veloped her? I haven’t got an end for her yet, but there 
probably isn’t one. She'll just go on and on, as she always 
has—somewhere. (He looks out of the window) 
There she goes now. Into the photograph, She's just going 
around the corner. (He watches as the curtain starts to jall) 
Don't forget those postcards, Sally. 
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Devid Myers 


Music for words 


ny see fe 


perhaps 


Harry Partch began his one-man revolution in 
theatre-music by throwing out the conven- 


tional scale and inventing new instruments 


by Wilford Leach 


usic has rarely been used in the theatre in any 

fundamental way but almost always as decora- 
tion, as “filler,” as something to keep the audience 
amused until the curtain goes up. The traglitional 
attempts to integrate music into a play have not 
been notably successful, despite a deal of nonsense 
that has been written and talked on the subject. The 
very term “incidental music” is a clue to prevailing 
attitudes: it’s always something extra, something 
thrown in, something that matters not in the least 
to the meaning of the particular play. 

Of course——it will be argued—there is opera. But 
very few people who profess to like opera pretend 
that anything but the music matters there. The 
stories of the standard repertory are known mainly 
through program notes or the occasional thumbing 
of a libretto; but once the overture has begun no 
one really thinks about the story or looks to the stage 
for anything except the positions of the singers and 

if any effort has been spent on production) for 
spectacle. The sufferings of Mimi in La Boheme 
move no one and are not expec ted to; it is the 
quality of the singing in the major arias that wins 


the applause. 


In opera, it might be said that the words are 
incidental; very incidental—which is why perhaps 
most Americans not only don’t mind when the singing 
is in another language but actually prefer it that way 

Even Wagner, who thought of his works as music . ‘ 
dramas, could not really have cared much about ed 
the words since his characters are always in an od 
unequal competition with the orchestration; and ge a ‘ 


though all our sympathy may be with the soprano, 7 ian 
Harry Partch’s music—such as that produced by the 
Cloud Chamber Bowls—creates sounds no standard 


instrument can produce 


she seldom wins except on technicalities. That is to 
say, if she can top the instruments we cry “Brava!” 


in recognition of her gameness. 
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SO opera cannot be counted as musical theatre 
And the theatre itself hasn’t often gone beyond the 
techniques developed by the pianist at the corner 
movie in the days of the silents and still heard on 
sound tracks in more elaborate form. This is what 
is known as mood or “background” music. The 
formula is always the same: high-pitched violins for 
fear, certain percussive effects for action scenes and 
at least one recall (or “faded memory”) melody 
played usually on a faraway celesta and representing 
younger and happier days 

In the theatre, the only difference is that the effects 
cannot be so elaborate owing to budget limitations 
But any drama purporting to be “poetic,” “tender,” 


or “sensitive” is sure to have at least-a string ensemble 


in the offing to tip the audience off during poetic 


moments. In that kind of play, a tip-off is usually 
needed. 

But! there is an integration of music and words 
possible to theatre—and indeed necessary to a certain 
kind of theatre. At its best, American musical 
comedy is a remarkable art form and—again at its 
best-—-has succeeded in using words and music in 
perfect or near-perfect complement. 

But in the kind of drama thought of as “straight” 


whether comedy or tragedy——music has been used 


to little or no advantage. Efforts have been made 
in this direction, some of them laudable. They seem 
to go hand in hand with the tendency of the past 
few years toward a wider and deeper expressiveness 
on all levels—-in staging, in the use of lighting, in the 
blending of all the devices of stagecraft to serve the 
meaning of the play. In Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, an attempt was made to use music in- 
tegrally: a similar attempt was made in certain plays 
of Tennessee Williams. These are steps—tentative 
ones, to be sure, but nevertheless steps—in the right 
direction 

But a longer and more important step than these 
has already been taken. With the production of 
Harry Partch’s King Oedipus at Miils College, Oak- 
land, California, last spring, the western theatre has 
been given one of the most challenging and revolu- 
tionary potentials in its history. For the first time, a 
full score was composed for a spoken drama—the 
William Butler Yeats version of Ocdipus. Th 
speeches of the play were integrated harmonically 
and rhythmically with some of the most emotionally 
provocative instrumentation yet devised for the 
theatre. For the first time, a full score has been 
written (including exact tone, inflection and rhythm 
for speaking actors. 


The Marimba Eroica—an instrument suggested by the African marimba. 
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The technique shouldn’t be confused with opera 
in grand or minor forms. The music is based on 
speech as spoken, even when there is singing—and 
there is some; the words are not only intelligible but 
retain the vitality of spoken words. This calls for 
tiny variations in tone and inflection; these cannot 
possibly be provided by the traditional western scale 
with seven tones to the octave augmented to twelve 
by the five black keys (chromatics) . 


Harry Partch has developed a new musical scale, 
new theory and a new system of notation. He has 
built, adapted and redesigned a whole orchestra 
of new instruments to play his new-scaled music. 
Through the use of a microscale (that is, a scale 
containing its pitch steps or notes much closer 
together than is traditionally the case), Partch may 
score directly for the speaking voice and instruments 
simultaneously. Because of the difficulty in securing 
actors with adequate musical training, Partch scored 
the spoken portions of King Oedipus almost entirely 
upon the traditional scale. 

With the resources of his microtone system and 
instruments, he was able to create the illusion of 
voices doing things far outside the traditional scale 
and of creating an emotional climate for the words 
above and beyond their impact without music. He 
is able to achieve an emotional counterpoint: one 
character against another; and he can anticipate 
emotion, for an emotion is felt seconds before it is 
expressed in speech. The music’s intention at times 
is to impart to the audience the emotion simul- 
taneously with its birth, not its articulation. 


In music circles, Harry Partch has long been 
recognized as a composer whose channels of musical 
exploration have been uniquely his own. In a Partch 
score, the actors speak no differently than they would 
in ordinary passionate speech. The music of the 
instruments enters unnoticed at times, commenting 
and underscoring. At other times, it bursts forth 
violently as an uncontained emotional counterpart 
to the drama. Being similar musically to speech, the 
intervals—or space between tones—are usually smaller 
than is traditionally the case. At the same time, it 
may glide up and down from one note to another. 
Tonally, the sound Partch’s instruments produce 
could be likened to ancient lyres or harps, to African 
marimbas, to Chinese guitars, but generally the 
music is composed of such a range of extraordinary 
sounds that it is possible to say only that it is the 
emotional music that might accompany a dream. 


How does the music of Harry Partch differ from 
that of other composers? First, it is most often 
spoken, not sung; when it is sung, the words retain 
their conversational force. Secondly, the range of 
tones produced is almost startling to the ear unused, 
as it is in the West, to hearing in music any but 
twelve tones. 
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Western music—as differentiated {rom that of the 
Orient—is based on a tradition of twelve tones to the 
musical octave of which only seven of the tones are 
generally used in composition. It has ‘been a music 
dominated to a large extent by a keyboard method 
of playing—like the piano—and offering little or no 
flexibility in the selection of tones not included on the 
keyboard. Although, for example, the cello is capable 
of producing almost any note (microtone, half-tone, 
eighth-tone or what you will) it is seldom, if ever, 
required to play anything more than the twelve-tone 
to the octave that the piano does. 

Partch’s only keyboard instrument is an adapted 
reed organ called by him a Chromelodeon. A piano 
tuned to Partch’s system would have keys enough 
for only two octaves, while a piano tuned to the 
traditional system covers seven. For each twelve 
keys—that is, octave—of the piano, Partch’s instru- 
ments play thirty-one more separate tones; these 
exist, as it were, in the cracks between the keys. 

Partch’s music is filled with sounds unheard in 
any other music or produced by other instruments. 
He may achieve his effects by plucking metal strings 
(like those of the piano, which give a similar sound 
when plucked) while sliding glass and plastic rods 
back and forth upon them. The tone produced will 
slide up and down as tones and inflections do in the 
speaking voice. Just as we may say a word with an 
upward or downward inflection or with a wavering 
one and get an absolute difference in meaning (try 
it on the simple word “no”), Partch accomplishes 
the same with a musical tone. 

The first full theatre work produced in this style 
was the Oedipus. Previously Partch had limited 
himself to shorter settings for such diverse subjects 
as poems by Li Po or readings from Thomas Wolfe. 
In 1951, he collaborated with composer Ben Johnston 
on incidental music for Roger Boyle’s production. of 
The Wooden Bird, a play by Wilford Leach, at the 
University of Virginia. In that production, tape 
recordings were made in California by Partch and en- 
semble, assembled for production and played through 
hidden stage speakers at Virginia. 

In Partch’s theatre-music, the instruments under- 
score the speeches of the play, furnishing a final 
rhythmical and tonal unifying element toward the 
fusion of music, of dance and of drama. In rehearsal, 
the leading actors read almost entirely from a score 
similar to that prepared for the instruments of the 
orchestra. They intone on pitch and must, like the 
instruments, adhere strictly to the dictated rhythm 
and patterns. In this way, the speech of the actors 
and instrumentation become absolutely allied. 

7" Partch says of the King Oedipus 
score, “is conceived as emotional saturation that it is 
the particular province of dramatic music to achieve. 
My idea has been to present the drama expressed 
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The music,’ 


by language, not to obscure it, either by operatic 
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Partch at the Harmonic Canon, one of the instruments he devised to accompany the spoken word 


aria or symphonic instrumentation. Hence in critical 
dialogue music enters almost insidiously as tensions 
enter,” 

It took nearly thirty years to develop the instru- 
ments, techniques and notational system before Harry 
Partch first ventured into the theatre. It was in the 
early 1920's that Partch made his initial break with 
traditional musi 

One of the first to take: any interest in Partch’s 
work was Henry Allen Moe, executive secretary of 
the Guegenheim foundation who secured him a grant 
through the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Later he received a Guggenheim fellowship and 
grants from the University of Wisconsin in order to 
continue his research and to write a book, Genesis 
of a Music, published in 1949 

In 1951, while on another Guggenheim fellowship, 
Partch began the actual work in scoring the long 
projected Kin Ocdipu The project’ was brought 
to the attention of Mills College Art Commission—-a 
student group selected by the Associated Students—by 
designer-director Arch Lauteret 

The development of the necessary instruments 
to provide the new close-toned scale has been an 


evolutionary process. Vocal and instrumental glides 


are one of the most salient characteristics in King 
Oedipus as they are in all Partch compositions. 
Musicians have been taught that gliding to or from 
a tone is positively sinful. Voice, violin and other 
students spend hours learning how to hit tones exactly 
and to leave them by precise steps Yet these so-called 
“faulty attacks” and “faulty releases” are the most 
vital part of speech 

The characteristic of speech—this gliding up and 
down and variation of stress—is used not only with 
the words of the drama but transferred to the instru- 
ments so that they produce an abstraction of the 
emotional charge of the words. Instruments and 
speakers are used solo, in unison, or as counter 
themes, one against the othe 

Under Partch’s system, not only may the speeches 
be scored entirely beforehand, but more than likely 
it will prove even more feasible to score the music 
from the actors themselves at times. The exploration 
of application has only begun. The possibilities are 
boundless for musical commentation, for conveying 
emotion beyond words, for sketching what Martha 
Graham has called in her own work “interior land- 


“ apes” 


that is, not events, but the internal deep- 


seated emotional landscape of events 





FILM CARNIVAL IN VENICE 


The thirteenth Italian festival 
brought all the elements of 
the movie world together in 


one big gala hodgepodge 


by Curtis Harrington 


el y the best way to give an idea of 
what an international film festival is like to those 
who have never been to one is to point out its simi- 
larity to an old-fashioned county fair, the only 
difference between the two being that different kinds 
of films make up the varied attractions in a film 
festival instead of livestock, cooking demonstrations 
and the carousel. Looked at this way, the Thirteenth 
International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art at 
Venice, held in Septemb« r, was espe ially entertain 
ing, for never before have so many varied elements 
of the film world been brought together in one big 
gala hodgepodge. ‘There were, first in importance, 
the new feature films competing for the grand 
award, “Golden Lion of Saint Mark.” It was won by 
the French film, Forbidden Games, directed by Rene 
Clement 
Then there were educational and scientific and art 
films and short films in general, including docu- 
mentaries, cartoons and puppet films. A_ special 
retrospective summary of important Italian films 
dating from 1908 was presented by the Italian 
National Film Library. And last, but not exactly 
least, recent “surrealist” and experimental films were 
shown in a special room all by themselves 
Place this conglomeration in the Cinema Palace, 
an ultramodern building overlooking at a slight 
distance the famous Lido beach, add an international 
contingent of stars, producers, directors, plus a num- 


ber of would-be stars, producers, directors, mix in 


Brunella Bovo in The White Sheik, one of the Italian 
entries at Venice. 


Civirani 





several hundred journalists and photographers and 
then imagine parties being given for all these people 
almost every day, both before and after the presen- 
tation of the films, and you have a slight idea of the 
atmosphere in which the art of the film comes to 
find its reward. 

Out of a total of ten major prizes, with fourteen 
countries competing, four were won by American 
films. The Americans won the award for the best 
national selection, a tribute to the general high 
quality of the American entries. John Ford was given 
the first of three international prizes for The Quiet 
Man. The award for the best scenario went to Nun- 
nally Johnson for Phone Call from a Stranger. The 
prize for the best male performance went to Fredric 
March for Death of a Salesman. On the debit side, at 
least for a film festival, were only Ivanhoe and Our 
Lady of Fatima. William Wyler’s Carrie, probably 
just missed an award 

As usual, the Spanish and Argentinian selections 
were the worst, although Daniel Tinayre’s Dishon- 
ored, from Argentina, was a nice bit of melodramatic 
hokum. A Spanish film called The Judas tells the 
unlikely story of a wicked man who plays Judas 
each year in the Passion Play but who really wishes 
to play Christ. When he finally gets his chance, he 
tries so hard to do the role well that he becomes a 
good man and then actually dies on the cross during 
the performance. 

Following upon the heels of Spain and Argentina 
were films from Norway, Germany, the Philippines 
and India. The Filipino entry, Genghis Khan, is an 
entertaining though very amateurish novelty based 
freely on an episode from the life of the Tartar 
ruler. It is full of fighting and sword play that at 
least keep it moving along at a fast pace. The Indian 
film Aandhiyan has some nicely staged dance se- 


quences, and the singing (an Indian film is, evidently, 
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A group of aging prostitutes in the Japanese film, Life of 
O-Haru, which won one of the three international awards. 


Ingrid Bergman gives a moving performance in Europe 
51—despite Rossellini’s “inadequate direction.” 
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Rene Clement’s Forbidden Games, which won the Venice 
grand award, is “a fairy tale of 1940.” 


never without it) was at least bearable. But the film 
suffers from a hopelessly antiquated plot. 


Of the small countries, Sweden and Japan again 
turned up with films of distinction. The second of 
the three international awards went to Kenji Mizo- 
guchi for the Japanese entry, Life of O-Haru 
Gallant Woman. This is an exceedingly long but 
beautifully made and acted film based upon a seven- 
teenth-century Japanese novel. It relates the life 
story of a courtesan from the time of her first love to 
her final days as a common prostitute when she is 
old and ugly. What constantly amazes one about this 
as well as so many other Japanese films is that even 
though it is based upon a novel its story is perfectly 
translated into cinematic terms; the sense of poetry 
in image and movement is always strong and effec- 
The Swedish 
Ingmar Bergman, 


tive. film, Sommarlak, directed by 


one of the most talented of 
the younger Swedish directors, although unevenly 
sustained, contains many beautiful and moving 
sequences. The basic story is somewhat similar to the 
now famous Cannes Festival hit, She Only Danced 
One Summer, since it too relates the idyll of the 
first love of two adolescents. But here the resemblance 
stops. This one does not contain a nude love scene ; 
besides, the complication in Sommarlak lies more 
maturely in the respective characters of the two 
young people, lifting the film to the level of a fine 
psychological study. Bergman brings an unusually 
strong sensibility to both character and atmosphere ; 
he conveys with feeling the loneliness of a room, the 
mystery of the wind whispering endlessly in the trees 
of a northern forest and, through all, the buoyancy 
of youth contrasted with the setness of middle age 
and old age. 

Great Britain got two prizes, one for the best décor 
for The Importance of Being Earnest and a special 
minor award (a “Lion of Bronze,” rather than of 
silver or gold), for Mandy. The filming in Techni- 
color of the Wilde play is not consistently as light as 
it might be, but the compensatory factors are there 
Joan Greenwood as a very stylish Gwendolyn, Dame 
Edith Evans as a classic Lady Bracknell and Mar- 
garet Rutherford (enough said) as Miss Prism 
THEATRE ARTS 
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Maj-Britt Nilsson and Alf Kjellin in Sommarlak, Swedish 
film directed by Ingmar Bergman. 


Alexander Mackendrick (who directed Man in the 
White Suit) is one of Britain’s brightest young film 
makers, and all of the best and most moving parts 
of Mandy are due to his inventiveness and sensitivity. 
The itself, with the 


problem of teaching deaf and dumb children how to 


story however, which deals 


speak, becomes enmeshed in its own mechanics. 


It seems to have become an established procedure 
that each year Italy should send her best films to 
Cannes and France her best to Italy. It is perhaps 
the old story of the distant field always looking 
greener. In any case, the Italian entrics at Venice 
fell far below the high mark that had been set at 
Cannes (with De Sica’s Umberto D., Castellani’s 
Two Pennies’ Worth of Hope The 


Venice Festival opened with a pleasant but undis- 


and others) 


tinguished Italian film of turn-of-the-century nos- 
talgia, Times Gone By. This was followed later by 
The Brigand of Tacca del Lupo, another exercise in 
The 
film, which deals with some fighting that took place 
in Sicily in 1860 between a 


pretentious bad taste by director Pietro Germi 


battalion of soldiers 


and a group of guerrillas, abounds in carefully 


composed shots presenting crude sex and violent 
brutality in almost equal measure. Germi shows that 
he has studied our own John Ford and Russia’s 
Eisenstein, mixed them together and added a gen- 
erous sprinkling of his own special sadistic taste for 
blood and guts. The result is often embarrassing. 
Another Italian contestant at Venice was Federico 
Fellini’s first directorial effort, The White Sheik. It 
was well-meant but minor 

difficult film to evaluate is 
Roberto Rossellini’s latest, Europe 51. How are you 
supposed to take a film that tells the story of a 
wealthy woman who is locked against her will into 


Certainly a most 


an insane asylum just because she tries to do a little 
social work? The film is too often simply unbeliev- 
able, bordering upon the ludicrous. During its 
showing on the last night of the festival, a large 
portion of the audience giggled, booed and hissed at 
several of the scenes. A leading French critic sitting 
next to me was so disgusted that he kept repeating 


an unprintable French word under his breath 











The Respectful Prostitute “emerges as almost pure anti- 
American propaganda.” 


Despite her husband's inadequate direction, Ingrid 
Bergman manages to give a moving performance, 
and she has acquired now a physical leanness that 
gives her face an added spiritual quality which is 
photographically very effective 

In fairness to the film, it should be added that it 
includes one sequence that ranks with Rossellini’s 
best work: an impressionistic study of mad people 
during Bergman’s arrival at the asylum. The camera 
glides here and there, approaching now a closing 
door, revealing then half a wild, staring face, then a 
suspicious glance, then a crafty smile. Like the 
memorable fishing sequence in Stromboli, it suggests 
that Rossellini only really tries a small part of the 
time. Nevertheless, Europe 5] received the third of 
three international prizes. 

The French selection, while very much better than 
it had been at Cannes, was definitely uneven. The 
Solitary Conquerors, by playwright Claude Vermorel, 
is a Joseph Conrad type of story about a_ whit 
woman’s first encounter with native life in Africa. 
Shot on actual locations, the film is depressingly 
photographed (revealing a hot and ugly Africa about 
as far from the ‘Technicolor lushness of King 
Solomon’s Mines as you could get) and almost as 
depressingly acted and directed. Vermorel proves 
with it that his talents lie within the more confining 
bounds of the theatre. 

The Respectful Prostitute, Sartre’s famous play at 
last turned into a film, emerges as almost pure 
anti-American propaganda. This was not, evidently, 
the intention of cither the playwright (who has 
stated: “This film is directed against no particular 
nation; it aims at racial prejudice wherever it may 
be.) or the director of the film, but that is what it 
adds up to. The reason for this seems to lie in the 
peculiar transmutation that takes place in filming a 
literary subject; on film, one accepts what is shown 
as reality, whereas exactly the same work on the stage 
is removed from reality enough by the nature of the 
medium so that its thesis can be presented without 
maligning a whole national group. When produced 
in America, the play had a grotesque atmosphcric 
quality but was acceptable as an imaginative, if 
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Martine Carol, one of the dream girls in Rene Clair’s 
Les Belles de Nuit. 


exaggerated, portrait of the Negro problem. In the 
film, however, broader values are fatally involved ; 
the action is expanded to cover more characters and 
places, and what cimerges is an utterly false portrait 
of America. 

A handsome new full-length French cartoon, 7 he 
Shepherdess and the Chimney-Sweep, written by 
Jacques Prevert and designed by Paul Grimault 
demonstrates that the French know how simultane- 
ously to please adults and children in this exacting 
medium. Prevert’s simple fairy tale type film abounds 
in beautiful design and fantastic, free humor, making 
it altogether a splendid improvement on the current 
Disney product. The voices of the leading characters 
are taken by leading French players, Pierre Brasseur, 
Serge Reggianni and Anouk Aime. An_ English- 
language version will be prepared for America. Along 
with Mandy, this film received a special bronze Lion. 

The latest Rene Clair film, Les Belles de Nuit, is 
a comedy about a young composer who evades the 
noise and ugliness of everyday life by visiting various 
places and periods of the past in his dreams. In the 
end, of course, his dreams turn into a nightmare, and 
he finds happiness in the present. All this is innocuous 
enough, and Clair is the first to admit it: in a written 
foreword to the film, he has stated that “its sole 
ambition is to amuse.” 

Rene Clement, a young French director who has 
made his mark in the French cinema since the war 
with only three films, calls his latest, Forbidden 
Games, a “fairy tale of 1940.” The story takes place 
in a littl French village during the time of the 
arrival of the Germans and recounts’ how two 
children living in a world of death create a game of 
death of their own. With the industry, logic and 
imagination typical of young children, they build a 
secret burial ground for dead animals for which they 
steal, in complete innocence of the s.o« rilege they are 
committing, crosses and wreaths from the _ local 
cemetery. Clement succeeds admirably in conveying 
the universe of the child, in which reality often 
becomes transmuted through innocence and imagina- 
tion, into the marvelous and fantastic. Clement has 
declared that he wished his camera to remain “at a 
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child’s height,” and he has managed just this. The 
poetry of the film arises spontaneously out of the 
unexpected juxtapositions of reality seen from the 
child’s viewpoint ; the tender, the ironic, the humor- 
ous and the tragic are all intermingled with the 
freshness of life itself unfolding. Forbidden Games 
well deserved the grand prize that the Venice judges 
chose to give it. 

It is sometimes a pity that short films are so often 
excluded from the accolades and publicity given 
feature films for they are often better than their 
longer, more pretentious counterparts. At Venice it 
was a real revelation to see, for instance, a new short 
Italian scientific film made in color by A. Ancilotto 
on the life of the praying mantis. In a series of 
terrifying close-ups, accompanied by weirdly appro- 
priate music, we are shown the female of the species 
mating with, and then devouring, piece by piece, her 
struggling mate. And shortly before this gruesome act 
we are permitted to view the mating dance of the 
creature—this insect which looks so much like one’s 
imaginings of a visitor from another planet, a 
monstrous parody of the human form. 

Another of the striking short films shown at Venice 
was the French Cite du Midi by Jacques Baratier. 
This one brings the spectator into intimate contact 
with the private, behind-the-scenes world of the 
acrobat, the juggler and the trapeze artist. We are 
guided by French character actor Michel Simon, 
once an acrobatic performer himself, into an old, 
little-known studio in Montmartre where, amid a 
décor of ropes and swings and bars and mats, we 
watch the informal practicing of a number of 
leading circus performers. Put together with a beau- 
tiful sense of the fantasy inherent iri its subject, the 
film is altogether a delight to watch. 


In a special small theatre in the Cinema Palace, a 
series of recent “surrealist” films was shown. These 
were privately produced in various countries. One of 
the most striking is American Ian Hugo’s Bells of 
Atlantis, a poetic fantasy in color based upon part 
of Anais Nin’s prose poem, House of Incest. Accom- 
panied by a strange and evocative new kind of 
orchestrated electronic sound, the film evokes an 
existence at the beginning of time when all was 
veiled by water. A woman lies swinging in a cocoon- 
like hammock suspended in the ruined hull of a 
sunken ship; gradually she emerges and rises to the 
surface to face a_ spiritual crucifixion. The film 
captures that state between dream and_ reality 
which is seldom put on the screen but which the 
cinema is remarkably fitted to do. 


Other “side-show” aspects of the festival also had 


their interest. One of these was the retrospective 


group of Italian films which included a film seen for 
the first time since 1920. Personally written and 
directed by the famous Italian writer, Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, La Nave (a kind of boat) is set in the 
sixth century and stars one of the great personalities 
of the old Diaghileff ballet, Ida Rubenstein. To see 
living again before your eyes a figure who has passed 
entirely into legend is always a moving experience 
Here (contrary to the disappointment one feels in 
seeing the poorly filmed bits that exist of Bernhardt, 
Pavlova and Duse), Rubenstein is revealed with all 
her personal magnetism intact. She acts, she dances, 
her unbeautiful face fascinates and holds the spec- 
tator. The film itself is produced on a magnificent 
scale, lavishly costumed by Guido Marussig, and 
altogether does credit to its author, its players and 


the history of the Italian cinema. 


The late Ida Rubenstein in D’Annunzio’s La Nave, from the retrospective ltalian group at Venice. 
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ART GALLERY 


HERE was a time, and not too long ago, when an 
ee film meant simply a picture that came from 
England, France or Italy. And the theatres they 
played in were known as art houses-—all devoted to 
that unfortunate American predilection for finding 
anything European intrinsically “artistic.” ‘The name 


‘art house” continues, although visibly weakened 


‘es eee esetcaevema 


since Hollywood’s recent discovery of them as a 
profitable outlet for their less colossal productions. 
But the phrase “art film” has come, within only the 
last year or so, to designate specifically movies about 
art-—about painters and sculptors, how they live o1 
how they work. This change has come about through 
sheer force of numbers. Suddenly art films seem to 
be everywhere, sometimes as a story told through 
works of art alone, sometimes as a kind of camera 
profile of an artist, a living document. In either case, 
art, great art, is now reaching through the movie 
medium vast new audiences that—many of them 
would never dream of stepping inside a museum 
Art has come to the people—and the people don’t 
seem to mind. 

Historically, inevitably, this phenomenal develop- 
ment of the art film is firmly linked with Europe. 
During the vears following World War II, a series 





Drawings 


FOR THE MILLIONS 


of short documentaries on the work of Matisse, 


Maillol and several of the French moderns were 
imported by a few courageous distributors. Modest 
though these were, they created some stir in the art 
theatres. Then in 1950 the late Robert Flaherty’s 
adaptation of the Swiss-produced The Titan 
appeared, a feature length film recreating the life 
of Michelangelo through his sculpture, the Italian 
landscapes and an informed commentary—but no 
actors. United: Artists took it for distribution, and 
for the first time an art film was seen outside the 
narrow circle. Its relative success (it has not yet 
repaid its original investors) encouraged the impor- 
tation of more. Rubens, another feature, was brought 
in from Belgium; a French short on the art of Van 
Gogh was. nominated for—and won-—an Academy 
Award. Grandma Moses, a \16mm Kodachrome 
documentary on one of America’s best-loved painters, 
was blown up for theatrical presentation and became 
the most successful independent short of the year. 
The art film had suddenly arrived. 

And not only suddenly, but with vigor. The 
number of art shorts brought over from Europe 
increased materially while here in America literally 
dozens of little films went into production. Not 
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Once patronized only by the 
select few, the art film is now 
part of the regular program at 
the neighborhood movie house 


by Arthur Knight 


infrequently they were made with one eye cocked 
on the techniques introduced by the Europeans, the 
other eye on the possibilities of theatrical distribution. 
Some, like Burgess Meredith’s inventive Works of 
Calder or Jean Lenauer’s graceful Ballet by Degas, 
have already been released in the art theatres. The 
rest are more than holding their own in an expanding 
16mm market for art films. 

Here mention must be made of the work of the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library. For years it 
was literally the only source in the United States for 
art films aside from the dozens of primitive “how to 
do it” pictures in the hands of the distributors of 
educational subjects. The Museum had Stone Won- 
ders of Naumburg, made in 1935 by Curt Oertel 
who later directed The Titan. It had Andre Cauvin’s 
films on Hans Memling and Van Eyck, two classics 
in the field. In 1946 it acquired four shorts by the 
young Italian director Luciano Emmer, whose 
original techniques have been models for other film 
makers. Through showings in its own basement 
auditorium, as well as through distribution to other 
museums, to colleges and universities and film 
societies, the Film Library began to create a climate 
for such pictures. 





Grant Wood comes into his own 
without benefit of John Ford. 


That climate started to reach its present fever 
pitch when Film Advisory Center appeared on the 
scene early in 1951. Organized by Perry Miller, its 
purpose was to further an awareness of—and 
eventually a demand for—the many European art 
and documentary films Miss Miller had discovered 
as a film advisor for United Nations and later had 
actually seen while abroad in 1950. But how to do 
it? Before leaving Europe, she contacted dozens of 
producers whose pictures had interested her, prom- 
ising to try to find distributors for them in the United 
States. With about fifty pictures under her arm, she 
returned to New York and began to buttonhole 
everyone she could think of who might be interested 
Robert Flaherty was one of the first to share het 
enthusiasm, even financing a series of screenings at 
which she could demonstrate both the quality of the 
Europear works she had brought over and her own 
ideas on what should be done about them. Out of 
these preliminary screenings, the committees that 
were to form Film Advisory Center gradually 
emerged—a group made up of art and film 
authorities. Flaherty worked as its first chairman 
until his death in July, 1951 

The Center was formally launched in May of 1951 
with two screenings at the Museum of Modern Art 
attended by film makers and distributors, artists and 
museum people, educators, editors, publishers and 
writers. The programs included the strikingly hand- 
some Images Medievales, the philosophic Demoniaco 
Nell’ Arte, Jacques-Yves Cousteau’s underwater films, 
a charming and touching little Danish film, Palle 
Alone in the World. None of these pictures had been 
taken for distribution in America. The audiences, 
including the distributors, were impressed 

All of the pictures from the original Film Advisory 
Center programs found distributors. Cousteau’s four 
films were taken by Universal and were so enthusi- 
astically received by press and public alike that the 
company, not realizing what it had at the outset, 
called the films back and made “specials” of them, 


bill with Marilyn Monroe 


Gauguin’s “Women with Red Blossoms” share the 


giving them far more exploitation than surrounds 
the ordinary short. Images Medievales, on the other 
hand, a Technicolor study of fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century illuminated manuscripts in the 
French Bibliothéque Nationale, proved too special 
for most commercial distributors. Color prints are 
costly, and interest in the French Middle Ages 
relatively limited. The film was finally purchased by 
Otto Spaeth, a New York art collector, who also paid 
for an English sound track (with a commentary by 
James Johnson Sweeney) and turned the whole over 
to A-F Films for general release. His action sets a 
precedent that may well suggest a whole new pattern 
for art-film sponsorship in this country. 

Of course, not all the pictures moved so easily. 
But during the Labor Day week end of 1951, Film 
Advisory Center participated in an event that 
demonstrated beyond a doubt the widespread interest 
in art films in America. In cooperation with the 
Woodstock Artists Association and the American 
Federation of Arts, the Center sponsored a three-day 
festival of art films at Woodstock, New York, the 
first art-film festival in America. It was held in a hall 
that seated six hundred, and from: the very first 
session it became necessary to repeat each perform- 
ance. The little town was strained to the utmost to 
provide food and shelter for art enthusiasts who 
arrived from all directions, from hundreds of miles 


away. There were museum directors, school teachers, 


librarians, television producers—the very people who 


would be most responsible for buying and showing 
art films in their own communities. Again the 
distributors, who also turned out in }force, wer 
impressed. And again pictures that! had gone 
a-begging suddenly found takers 

Since then, art-film festivals have become as 
prevalent as flower shows. New York’s Hunter 
College sponsored a festival a little over a year ago; 
later, the Museum of Modern Art filled its audi- 
torium with a discussion and screening of art films. 


Last spring two feature-length art films, Pictura and 


From the Goya episode in Pictura. 





The St. Matthew Passion, went into general release 


\ third, an elaborate color feature on the art and 
inventions of Leonardo da Vinci, prepared to cele- 
brate the five hundredth anniversary of his birth, will 
be on screens across the country before the end of the 
year. And a Second International Art-Film Festival 
was held at Hunter College last month, with visitors 


attending from as far away as Texas. 


But perhaps the most significant indication of the 
hoom in art films is the fact that Hollywood itself has 
gone into the production of them. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox has just put into release a series of no less 
than seven short films on the art of Degas, Botticelli, 
Vermeer, Renoir, Raphael, Rembrandt and _ the 
irtists of the Renaissance. A production crew, headed 
by Marilyn Silverstone, went directly to the great 
museums of Europe, carrying with them all the 
resources of America’s film center. 


The pictures are technically excellent, but they 
reflect Hollywood’s opinion of the average American 
moviegoer. Each has been provided with a frame 
story of supreme banality and a commentary that 
gushes more than it informs. The contrast with the 
European works, which—even in their American 
adaptations—treat the audience as adults, 
heartening. And yet the fact is, through 
distribution facilities, this series will be 


is dis- 
Fox’s 
seen more 
widely than any other art film of whatever merit. 
Despite their shortcomings, they will be bringing art 
to millions of Americans. Their acceptance can well 
lead to other, better productions. In any case, their 
standards are demonstrably higher, their aims 
definitely loftier than the sportscopes and travelogues 


that ordinarily supplement a feature program. And 


they suggest by their very point of origin that the 
art film has come to stay. 
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Jean Lenauer’s Ballet by Degas. 


St. Matthew Passion: Bach’s musie 


pictures, 


A pre-Jose Ferrer Toulouse-Lautrec. 


and Leonardo's 





The LOW 


The dime store and a little ingenuity 


P 
produce clashing planets 
Paper, plaster and pipe cleaners provided the eeriness 


needed for a science-fiction planet. 


and a very nice line of monsters 


for television programs 


I cxssenon in television is created more by the ama- 
teur magician than the professional technician. Hol- 

lywood has film, endless retakes and stop motion 
TV must create its illusions on the spot, before your 
eyes. It takes Hollywood a year and a large fortune 
to make King Kong a monster worthy of the name. 

TV has only dimes and days to scare its audiences: 
and they seem to like being scared. The networks 
have solved the problem by creating special-effects 
departments. An order for indoor man-made weather 
or the duplication of the Bikini explosion is filled out 
on the same order form. The most useful gimmicks 
used yet, however, are the animated miniatures. On 
: the science-fiction programs, we make rocket ships 
The three-eyed monster was made from a child’s rubber toy Qy and planets explode. and we incite ant people 

but it gave a suitably appalling effect on a TV screen. I “t : poy 
I a i ie ei to invade earth. Since the effect must be timed to 
ut midnight. the split second and actually happen while the eyes 
of the audience are on the screen, the important 

question is “Will the miniature work?” 


This is seldom answered until air time, and experi- 
mentation goes on up almost to the last minute. The 
working schedule is always tight, and when a new 
effect is conceived shortly before a performance is to 
begin, there isn’t much time to instruct the prop man 
in the proper sequence of strings to pull, valves to 
turn and switches to throw. But somehow, it always 
seems the fog rolls in, the volcano erupts, or Tom 
Corbett slips out of the clutches of the walking vege- 
table on cue. 


Space in the television studios is confining, espe- 
cially considering that it often has to be used to 
suggest cosmic reaches far beyond the stars. Studio 
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COST of FRIGHT 


room is limited because New York real estate is 
costly, and a great bulk of equipment is needed. 
And so, when the script calls for a rocket launch- 
ing, the obvious and quickest solution is to do it in 
miniature—especially since it must collide with an 
onrushing meteor after the takeoff. Another reason 
for the popularity of the miniature is that it is cheap: 
it would run into big money to produce the same 


effect in full size. Large-scale construction, painting, 
trucking, set-up and strike are eliminated. 
Actors sometimes complain that it is an unfair 


labor practice to use rubber monsters instead of 
people. 

Television is a medium that tries to combine the 
visual freedom of motion pictures with the inexorable 
scheduling of radio, and studio technicians are there- 
fore held to rigid deadlines. If the show is weekly, 
about seven days before air time the producer or 
director comes in with his projected script to discuss 
his needs and the most practical method of obtaining 
them. The director of “The Clock,” a weekly dra- 
matic show, recently outlined a plot to a special- 
effects technician. “This scientist makes radio contact 
with another planet,” the director said. “He falls in 
love with the voice that comes back to him. It’s the 
sexiest, most syrupy, most beautiful feminine voice 
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by Arthur Rankin, Jr. 


ilustration by Mr. Rankin 


you’ve ever heard. He’s got to see her. He wants het 
here on earth. She tells him that with the secret of 
the atom she could power a ship here. He leaves his 
wife, abandons his career and betrays his country’s 
secrets. At this point he finally makes telescopic con- 
tact with the planet . . . and then he sees what he’s 
bringing to earth... what he gave up everything for 
What he sees is the most horrible thing you can 
imagine.” 

Well, that is what a special-effects man gets paid 
for. What was the most horrible thing he could 


) 


imagine? A huge fire-breathing bug? A robot with 
eight arms? The most repulsive thing turned out to 
be a serpent-like blob of embryo. And that’s what 
the scientist’s lady love became: a slimy mess of 
nothing at all, complete with three flashing eyes and 
an undulating, mouthless face. Since there was no 
human figure involved, the technicians determined 
the scale of action to be table-top size, giving first a 
view of the desolate planet and finally the blobby 
siren. 

Special-effects experts always haunt the dime 
stores and toy shops for basic shapes. The planet was 
made of paper, plaster and pipe cleaners, and the 
girl from a child’s rubber toy. She was made to wheeze 


continued on page 94 










































































































Drawing by Jock Potter 


Word From Paris .. . 


W ues THEATRE and cinema managers on the 


Grands Boulevards hang out their Salle Chauffée 
signs, when the Christmas twigs are decomposing in 
shop windows along the Champs Flysées, when the 
fashion houses are lashing themselves into well-pub- 
licized fienzies over the coming openings, when the 
touts outside the rickety pleasure domes of Pigalle 
are blowing into their palms and stamping their feet 
to keep warm—then the time has come for local 
reviewers to make their annual announcement that 
Paris is saddled with the worst theatrical season in 
living memory 
This season it will not be easy to refute them 


Very little can be observed rising above the morass 
that is boulevard entertainment—the staple fare of 
manufactured lingerie farces, half-baked star vehicles, 
talentless revues with their bored seminude prancers 
and the senile natterings of sentimentalists whom 
now only death can cure of inflicting on Parisians an 
annual rehash of blessedly forgotten fripperies 


The only shafts of light to traverse this murky 
darkness have traditionally come from a few dedi- 
cated men combining the ability to pioneer, create, 
discover, interpret and lead with all the solid qualities 
necessary to maintain a healthy tradition. Where are 
these men now? The answer is written in dust. 
Copeau is dead. Baty is dead, Jouvet is dead, Dullin 
is dead. Barrault, now an international star, is touring 


the New World 


And the writers are silenced. Among the programs 
of the season, one searches in vain for something by 
Sartre, Camus, Cocteau, Mauriac, Genet, Bernard, 
Salacrou, Anouilh or de Montherlant on the one 


by Robert Muller 


hand, or for works of Fry, Rattigan, Priestley, Eliot, 
Ustinov, O’Neill, Williams, Steinbeck, Odets, Saro- 
yan, Miller, Zuckmayer or even by Shaw, Ibsen or 
Pirandello on the other. The American theatre is 
represented by a production of The Heiress, the 
British theatre by Peter Blackmore’s Miranda. And 
no light falls on that army of shadows—the serious 
new playwrights. The theatre directors deny their 
existence, the writers claim they are ignored. Even 
the experimental stages, the “little” theatres, settle 
for Strindberg, Chekhov and Lorca in a desperate 
attempt to live up to their ideals, yet keep their 
audiences. 


Definitely the most interesting among newer ven- 
tures in Paris is Jean Vilar’s Theatre Nationale 
Populaire which presented its first Paris season last 
year and which is now firmly installed in the Palais 
de Chaillot after months of touring. Aided by sub- 
sidies from the government and helped unintention- 
ally by the chain of destructive internal quarrels 
within the administration of that other government 
benefactor, the Comédie Frangaise,. the TNP is 
gradually displacing Chez Moliére as _ France’s 
premiére theatre. 


A typical Parisian theatre row—avidly covered by 
the national press—broke out some time ago when 
the ancient, dusty Opera Comique had some of its 
funds withdrawn and its incompetent ballet curtailed, 
while the upstart TNP was given the necessary 
backing to further extend its plans. Under the lead- 
ership of tempestuous, dedicated actor-producer 
Jean Vilar and with film star Gerard Philipe top- 
ping the bills and pulling in the fans, the TNP is 
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gaining in stature and popularity. Its present reper- 
toire includes two French classics, Le Cid by Cor- 
neille and Moliére’s L’Avare, a German classic, 
Kleist’s Prince of Homburg, Bertholt Brecht’s pacifist 
chronicle of the Thirty Years’ War, Mother Courage 
(which by the way broke political barriers by playing 
simultaneously in Eastern and Western Germany 

and an avant-garde effort about the power of love and 
the horror of war, Nuclea, written by the twenty- 
five-year-old poet, Pichette. For Nuclea, a special 
sound system was necessary, and Alexander Calder, 
the American sculptor, was engaged to provide 
atomic-age scenery. The critics, disliking the blending 
of dialogue in Alexandrines with ultramodern staging 
and scenes of atomic war, tore the play apart and the 
public at first shied away from it. Undismayed, Vilar 
has maintained Nuclea in his repertoire, true to his 
ideal of making the TNP a forum for the better 
young playwrights as well as a home for the classics. 


Forced to look to its laurels, the Comédie Frangaise 
has been able to score one success this season with a 
luxurious revival of Romeo and Juliet. Directed by 
Julien Bertheau, with décor by Georges Wakhevitch, 
the production was acclaimed not for the high stand- 
ard of its acting (the experienced Renée Faure as 
Juliet hardly suggesting the palpitating adolescent) 
but for the sumptuousness of its settings and cos- 
tumes. Carried away, Paul Gordeaux exclaimed in 
France Soir: “Quel luxe! Les music-halls ne font pas 
mieux.” And that was that. 


Leaving aside the national stages, the cabarets, 
circuses, children’s theatres and chansonniers, one 
counts sixty-one Paris theatres that have opened their 
doors to the public this season. Many of them have 
retained their bills from the previous season. In fact, 
the best plays now running, are holdovers. Marcel 
Aymé’s biting satire on the magistrates. La Téte des 
Autres, is still running at the Atelier which director 
Andre Bersacq valiantly tries to make one of the few 
remaining houses of consistently selective drama in 
Paris. At the Athénée (Jouvet’s old theatre), Jean 
Mercure’s production of Sur la Terre comme au Ciel 
with Victor Francen in the leading role is drawing 
packed houses this season as it did last. Written by 
the Swiss dramatist Fritz Hochwaelder, this highly 
intellectual conflict of conscience and expediency is 
set in a colony of eighteenth-century Jesuits in South 
America. It is not the kind of play, I should have 
thought, that would fare very well in New York, 
whither it is bound later in the year, again with 
Francen in the lead 


Among new productions, one cannot escape a 
feeling of routine, of tired hands refurbishing old 
ideas, of sausage-machine comedy and drama mad 
to order. The reason for this sameness, the expected 
piece turning up at the expected theatre, may be the 
fact that it is a tradition with most Parisian theatres 
to adhere slavishly to a tradition—even if it is a bad 
one. In the already mentioned examples of the 
Atelier, the Athénée and the Hebertot, this works 
well. You can visit these houses with reasonable 
assurance of seeing a carefully selected and well- 
produced play. At some other theatres, tradition 
merely means the hoary mixture as before. 
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At the Ambassadeurs-Henri Bernstein, Henri Bern- 
stein is now presenting his twenty-ninth (or is it his 
ninety-second?) elegantly carpentered play about 
domesticated adultery. At the Palais Royal, trouser 
less males and bra-and-pantied females are chasing 
each other over ruffled beds now as in days gone by 
There’s just what you would expect at the Folies 
Bergére and the Casino de Paris: and Sacha Guitry. 
perhaps despairing of reaching his century of plays, 
has dug up a couple of oldies from his ragbag, the 
comedy with music, Mozart (at the Marigny) and 
the much-translated N’coutez pas, Mesdames, in 
which both he and his wife appear nightly at the 
Varietes. 

Everywhere light comedy is predominant. Doubl 
adultery is the theme of Zoé, the attraction at the 
Comédie Wagram, distinguished only by being the 
first play to be presented in Paris both in English and 
French. The management has provided earphones 
which permit spectators to hear a translation while 
watching the original 


Perhaps the saddest commentary on a sad season 
is the success presently enjoyed by La Dame di 
Trefle, a new play by Georges Arout. Generally con- 
sidered to be the play of the year, La Dame presents 
film star Madeleine Robinson in the double role of 
Isabelle and Ada. The hero of the story, a big-game 
hunter called Roland (played with much show of 
teeth by Michel Vitold), is shown in the first scene 
in the process of declaring his unequivocal passion 
for the cool Isabelle, wife of his good friend Felix 
(naturally, for all deceived good friends on the 
Parisian stage are called Felix). Isabelle declines to 
say either yes or no, assumes an attitude of haughti- 
ness and torments Roland with her indifference 


In the second scene, Roland seeks relief in «a 
maison de rendezvous where he encounters the 
prostitute Ada, who turns out to be the uncanny 
image of Isabelle. With the complaisant Ada, Roland 
tastes the joys denied to him by her double, Isabelle 
Or are the two women one—is Ada really Isabelle? 
This question mark provides the conflict for the play. 
You are quite right if you think you’ve been there 
before. One would forgive the author for choosing 
a plot identical with the one used by Jacques Feyder 
for a film made in the thirties with Marie Bell and 
Pierre Richard Wilm were it not for the fact that 
the treatment lent to the theme is exactly that which 
Pirandello would have given it and in fact did give 
it in As You Desire Me. After the second scene, one 
knows only too well what the author is about. The 
conflict will be unresolved, the secret guarded by M. 
Arout: (as it was by ‘Pirandello Phe spectator’s 
imagination becomes the chief protagonist. Piran- 
dello, whose splitting of our concept of reality was 
to modern drama what the splitting of the atom was 
to modern physics, has rarely been imitated so well 
What is amazing is that anybody should want to do 
it at all, for it can never be done again as a discover) 
The play is well acted by a cast of four and hand- 
somely set, but as a drama, it is no more than a 
diligent exercise, an acetylene lamp burning through 
a safe door that has been standing unlocked for a 


yery long time. 





Movies 


Four Million Dollars Worth of Magic 


} = CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


seems about as close as human ingenuit’ 
can get to making one form, the stage 
musical, in terms of another form, the 
motion pictures. But what are the movies 
if not synthetic Publicity on the film 


tells that a “presumably dead tree, used 
as a prop burst into blossom under 
the hot are lights.’ A touch of fairy 
magic indeed. And if you like the stage 
convention of complete artificiality (there 
doesn’t seem to be a real ray of sunlight 
from the first scene to the last), you may 


well like 


which began germinating, we are told, 


Samuel Goldwyn’s newest, 
sixteen years ago and cost the mere blos- 
som of $4,000,000 

A self-declared fantasy about the fair 
tale writer rather than a pretended biog- 
raphy, the story is sound in trying to 
understand Andersen's personality as a 


great spinner of tales Ihe thesis is 


Danny Kaye and his friend in 
Hans Christian Andersen, “an ef 
fusive and very slick charade.” 


by Parker Tyler 


that Hans, the voune cobbler, was born 
with a certain other-worldly quality pre- 
venting his realizing, as the plot duly 
reveals, that a husband can slap his 
ballet-dancing wife and still love her. 
Because of this failure of understanding, 
the Hans of the film lets himself in for 
a frustrated romance: the picture ends 
with the ballet dancer still wedded to 
her hot-tempered but affectionate mate 


and Hans wedded to no one. 


The pathos of the ending is that An- 
dersen will go on telling stories to any 
number of children but never to his own. 
Here the natural touch and the Goldwyn 
touch have no difficulty in coimciding. 

Kaye's performance is not a brilliant 
one, and in graduating from jitterbug 
comedy to suave sentiment the artist has 
become genteel rather than mature or 
interesting. A little brilliance is provided 
by the French dancer Jeanmaire, who is 
very francaise indeed and sympathetically 
too bad 

There 


are also some stylish dancing, choreo- 


so since she has acting ability 


they made her mug one scene 


graphed by Roland Petit, and two very 
presentable child actors. Farley Granger 
opposite Jeanmaire, however, is de finitely 
not the man for his colorful and snappy 


part 


If I don't seem worked up about a 
picture that is bound to please most 
people, it’s because the main force in 
theatrical illusion (and that is Gold- 
wvn's métier) isn't the magic touch that 
was specifically called for here Hans 
Christian Andersen remains a little char- 
acter study with some elaborate diver 
tissements. One gets the point of Hans 
romantic and tender but ineligible love 
for the dancer. One gets—-perhaps once 
or twice too often —the point that for 


Hans hfe is mostly lived in the imagina 


Hans Christian Andersen 
Face to Face 


Life Begins Tomorrow 
Curtain Up 
The Road to Bali 


tion. The point, in fact, remains a neat 
little thing that could have been jotted 
on the corner of a menu. That it should 
have expanded into an effusive and very 
slick charade is only one of the innu- 
merable “magic” things that could hav 
happened to it. Hans Christian Andersen 
and the Dancer—to give it its full title 

is far from being the best of all pos 
sible fantasies on its stated theme 


Good Conrad—Mediocre Crane 


If they understood nothing else, the 
makers of the film understood that Hans 
Christian Andersen, like his own cogno- 
men, is a brand name. And so is Danny 
Kaye. And so is Technicolor. It’s hard 
to lose either cash or reputation with 
such a combination. But the style-mania 
of advertising is as ignorant of reality in 
its way as was Hans the cobbler in his 
This is demonstrated in the case of Face 
to Face, an RKO release made up of 
two separate stories in the fashion set by 
Quartet. The stories are Joseph Conrad's 
The Secret Sharer and Stephen Crane's 
The Bride Comes to the Yellou Sky 
The raw material of almost any com- 
mercial success is cliché, and at certain 
magic words any old dead tree is sup 
posed to sprout gold. Sometimes it truly 
does—especially when the living is for- 
tunately mistaken for the dead. During 
a few moments beginning Face to Face, 
a commentator’s voice speaking of “two 
strong men, etc., etc.,” justifiably gives 
the impression that what is about to 
happen is a set fiddle-faddle in which 
two he-men fight it out while a coveted 
Well, in half of this 
two-section film, vou do get an oddly dis- 


located facsimile of the situation nor- 


female stands by 


mally thought indispensable to every 


movie with spurs in it 





James Mason is the tormented Conrad hero in The Secret Sharer, one of the 
two stories told in RKO’s Face to Face 


The 


young 


Sharer 


sea-Captain on the 


Secret how a 


threshold of 


recounts 


his first voyage is initiated into the ma 


tery of his ship by exorcising an alte 


ego: an “evil” self that has mysteriousl) 


incarnated in another man 


appeared 
Conrad’s idea is of the realest profundit 
as attested by the great simplicity wit! 
which he has told a story requiring cno1 
delineation. That th 


mous subtlety of 


outline, the supremely tactful empha i 


and elusive ton ol 


sh yuld 


| 
110m 


and the whole fine 


the literary have beet 


original 


translated to screen without 


hitch amounts to a major miracle. The 


most striking thing is the quict suren 


of touch everywhere, admirably 
out by the two protagonists, James Ma 


son and Michael Pat 


carrica 


The film’s producer, Huntington Hart 
ford, deserves special congratulation fo: 
Aeneas 
McKenzie, and a director, John Brahm, 


who have coéperated in a kind of artistic 


having procured a script writer, 


allowed to 
What ought 
to happen now is for this trio to do a 
full-scale Conrad novel; say, 
Nostromo. If did, I 
far out on a limb to predict that it would 


be a 


awareness very infrequently 


have its way in the studios 
Chance ol 
they would go far 
stunner: a 

Even then 


my risk, 


masterpiece of + master 


pieces I would be 


aware of 


because if Hollywood 


isn t 


gamble, among other things, it’s nothing 


section of 


Bride Comes to 


The other 
The 


interesting 


Fac é 
Sky, has an 


Face t 
Ye llou 


idea which, for those deviou 


reasons entering into him fortunes, its 


makers managed to fluff. The main rea 
deliberate dressing of 


stock 


son is too much 
the eminently 
Ager 


and it is 


Situations James 


$s script accents the character ang) 


rather custom ide charact 


n the rube tradition. A sly poetic at 
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mosphere, all the same, inheres in tl 


comedy whose 


that 
Man 


boasted 


semisatiric point ts 
Bad 
ind-Order 


virtue in the 


the familiar savagery of the 


Man of Law 


human 


ind the 
i strong 
I al life 


hction-types; in 


historic, 


counterparts of these survivins 


here on 
Face 


legendaray op 


other words 


observes wh the 


Face 


posed he-men are 


two stories of 


| } 
make pal tie 
cori sponding parts of 
half necessal 


drama ol 


itself, 


i single herou mage, one 


to the 


other in the good and 


evil that enacts primarily, in eacl 


Perhaps ill The 
Bride Comes to Yellow Sky lacks is skill 


ndividual of the race 


n its telling; more probably, it is a valid 
idea playing hide-and-seek with a rejuy 


Humor 


cement 


nated stereotype pervades the 


whole, but the 
is of the 


holding it to 


gether “rubber” sort 


Full Life of a Salesman 


Our age, for 
offers 


producers as for others, 


large opportunities for boldness of 


imagination opportunities but rarely 


taken, especially as they relate to the 


major moral 


problem of our time, the 


threat ol 


atomic war. The challenge has 


wen met for 
Life 
i kind of 


with leaders of various professions who, 


once in a new French film, 


Begins Tomorrow, which deals with 


Everyman in his encounters 
differing beliefs, look forward to a 


Phe 


a woman, Nicole 


with 


better 


new and film was 


society 
written and directed by 
Vedrés, 


fillip for 


which should give it an extra 


fermmininists 


Phere is a 


prise ot het 


rough naiveté in the enter 


dea, for it presumes to con 
fer on the traditional human champion, 


Everyman, a susceptibility to art, philos 


John 
authors did 
heroes 


oph and with which 


Bunyan 
not think to equip 


science 


and other historic 


their innocent 


who were obliged to overcome only the 
Therefore, the 
Everyman of Life Begins Tomorrow 
Maver-Kingsk Jean-Pierre Aumont 


while traveling salesman, 


garden-variety vices 


osten ibly a 


seems really a disguised member of the 


international elit« 
Mile. Védrés 


a Highbrow 


film is beyond question 


Documentary. So concen 


trated are the montage effects, as inter 


woven with sometimes dense narrative 


that the whole might be dubbed a 


rama of ideas M 


cine 
Every 
talk 


Existentialist 


Aumont’'s miati 


l 


hat the luck to meet and with, 


during a few days, an 
writer (Jean-Paul Sartr 


Daniel 
Rostand), an 


a psychiatrist 


Lagache), a_ biologist Jean 


architect (Le Corbusier 


an artist Picasso and an author 


Andre Gide all 


figures of our 


leading cultural 


time. That an idealistic 


André Labarthe 
hitch-hiking 


journalist has picked 
heli 


Paris 


up the salesman in a 


copter and become his guide in 


where he spends his vacation—-is per 


fectly apt, for the reason that the intel 


lectual world to which he is introduced 


is represented, popularly speaking, by 


the reporting to be found in 
film 
itself, 


Labarthe 


serious 


news-columns, documentaries and 


UNESCO 
film 


against 


where to climax the 


makes a hery spee h 


atomic war as the salesman lis 


tens. It occurs to me to wonder if per 


Mile. Védrés 


antidote for our 


haps it wasnt Inspiration 


to provide an grim 


American drama about “the death of a 


salesman 
At an rate she has dedicated this 
not ilways 


fectl 


perfectl coherent or per 


smooth whirligie of mental and 


optical ensation ) sicle 
ingels Certain ‘ ! ine 


the late Gide 


Prevert (left) and 
painter Pablo Picasso (right) use 
pottery masks in the French docu 
mentary, Life Begins Tomorrow. 


Poet Jac ques 





man’s” conscious condescension?) that 
praises television and dictaphones. And 
made to seem like all the 

ngel who frolic on private beaches 
from the turmoil of modern life. I 
don't went to exaggerate either the intel 
lectual or the aesthetic qualities of this 
cultural fable-in-film. But it does have 
in irreducible dynamism that sent me 
iway from it, at least, a little moved by 
an encyclopedic effort to present an im- 


portant moment in history 


The British Go Coy 


freshness of Life 
that in turning to a 
British 
Arthur Rank) you 


feel the drag. It is not reassuring when 


\ measure of the 
Be gin 


routine 


lomorrow is 
flicker-fest such as the 
made Curtain Up (J 


Mitchell. 
Margaret Rutherford and Robert Morley 
through the trials of a British provincial 
repertory theatre 


Curtain’ Up takes Charlotte 


this one op with that antediluvian 


cevice of coy comed the Commentator s 


voice artless] pitched as for a docu 
mentary and then stopping or fading as 
the comic then explosively or otherwise 


is introduced 


One finds those highly stylized come 


dians, Margaret Rutherford and Robert 
Morley, 


dominating, a medley of situations, alter 


sticking out of, rather than 


nately laughabk and pathetic, arising 


“Burlesque smut treated with chlorophyll.” Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour and 


Bing Crosby in The Road to Bali. 


liom the production trials of a British 
provincial repertory theatre. The roof is 
raised more than once, but there is the 
uncomfortable feeling that the March of 
Time has had a finger in what adds up, 
by now, to a stale anatomy of frustra- 
tion big-time ambitions in small-time 


When Rutherford and 


aren t in evidence, 


dressing-rooms 
Mork \ 


sets in 


boredom 


Different Road—Same Travelers 


It is hard to imagine as documentar 
inything tattooed in the Technicolor of 
a Never Land, but the newest of the 
Road series, with the traipsing trio of 
Crosby, Hope and Lamour, seems to be 
an enlarged newsreel on the private lives 
of its principals. Because they give the 
effect of clowning offstage and on, in 
season and out, the imaginary Bob and 
the imaginary Bing tend anywhere in 
the world to be identified with their real 
personalities. A perhaps churlish word 
for their talents is “exhibitionism.” The 
Road to Balt (Paramount) must set the 
record for being one of those films where 


the actors look the camera in the eye 


and talk to us as though we'd just 
bumped into them at the drugstore 

The vastly cute intimation is that the 
scene of their weird, fluorescent adven 
ture is actually no farther away than the 
nearest patio. It would be flattering, 
indeed, to call the film’s panoramic dis- 
play of song, dance and setting Balinese 


looks like just 


what it pretends to be and is: Johnston 


or even Bali-esque. It 
Office-supervised hoochy-koochy in new 


costumes 


As for the rest, most of it is as docu- 
mentary as a dream the morning after 
It's not only that Dottie, Bing and Bob 
have an explicit (and especially coarse 
psychoanalytic routine in this one. There 
is likewise (for me anyway) a certain 
Freudian majesty about the spectacle of 
two middle-aged men joyously exploiting 
the highly paid métier of acting and 
sounding like adolescents. Sex is gaily, 
confidently, honestly and wittily moronic 
in The Road to Bali. It is burlesque smut 
treated with chlorophyll for the whole 
family. Doubtless, it was the antique 
virility carefully secreted in all the gags 


that made me laugh at them 
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FOR CREATIVE EFFORTS 


The Greeks had a word for it 


“4 SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY” 


® WEIGHT REDUCTION ® 
@ FIGURE CORRECTION ® 


REILLY HEALTH SERVICE . 


1250 Sixth Avenue ° 


New York ° 


@ RELAXATION ® 
@ FATIGUE RELIEF ® 


Rockefeller Center 


8th Floor 
Separate Departments for Men and Women 


COlumbus 5-848! 
6th Ave. Entrance 
® 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
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The fabulous Tallu- . 

lah Bankhead in : 

The Skin of Our Beatrice Lillie in a Laurence Olivier and 

Teeth skit from “At Home Vivien Leigh in ‘Ro 
Abroad meo and Juliet 


CC TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


A magnificent theatre album, presenting 
the greatest array of stars ever assembled in 
one big volume 


GREAT STARS 


OF THE 
AMERICAN STAGE 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE VOLUME, OVER A FOOT 
HIGH - 3000 PHOTOGRAPHS - ALMOST 300 PAGES 


t 
Recall All Your Glorious Theatre Memories! /’ 


Alfred Lunt as he 
VERY theatre lover will be fascinated by this ex appeared in ‘The 


Pirate 
cepuionally beautiful volume. All your glorious 


° : theatre memories will come alive as you browse 
Retail ; 


through the 3000 photographs of over 150 famous 


Price ; stars. You'll see all the ‘greats’ —from Maude Adams 
and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 
3 750 Bankhead—in full page portraits, as well as in scenes 
, from memorable plays. You see them grow from “un 
In Publisher's knowns” to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 
Edition - sketch of each personality 
rr s 
You'll treasure this wonderful album for a lifetime M 
The late Gertrude . e7 5 ‘ y o ; . ‘ ‘ 
came ee And now this $7.50 volume is yours FREE with mem ae 

bership in The Fireside Theatre! Helen Hayes in her 
early smash suc- 
cess Coquette."’ 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: s] Vee PIRESIDE THEATRE, boot TAT, CS 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send n for 10 days’ FREE EXAMIN 
ATION Great Ste of the Ame 
together with y first selection 
as a member of The Fireside Thea 
both books within 10 days you will 


PTHE Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL describes each selection in advance—so that yor 
I TEXT of the very newest stage successes, may decide whether or not you want it. You 
each in a handsome volume. During the past need accept only four selections a year. The cost 
season members have received such plays as The is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
King and I, Point of No Return, The Four Post less than the price of a balcony seat. The vol 


er, The Moon Is Blue and other outstanding hits umes are beautifully bound; and soon grow into 


rican Stage 

me 
urn 
my 


membership. If I kee; hem, you will 1d me 


Curtain Time I advance of each new play 


in impressive library you will be proud to own | ch lection and I will pay $1.89, plus shipping 
. charges tor my first selection I will kee Great 
Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: ‘ D I irea 
Y } -_w plays intimately. scene Enthusiastic Endorsements: Nocl Coward, Kath 1 ars of the American Stag 4 FREE Git 
ou will know the new pla intimate! cene erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, John Mason Brows and take at least thr ‘ 
by scene: savor their full richness; re-read them ‘ oH BB ma, J toe , jj tow Club price fr 
t leisure; discuss them with authority the late Gertrude Lawrence, and other theatre 
a your ¢c - ‘ « [ " | 


you will offer as 

| lebrities have highly commended the Fireside way as possible 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library po & comm c f 

Theatre A wonderful idea says Roland 

Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by Young. ‘It will bring new delight to thousands.” 

critics and public. You receive them as soon as 

possible after opening night—to read, enjoy you—free—the large $7.50 volume, Great Stars 

and discuss while everyone is still talking about of The 

them 


at the same 


more 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will bring 


: American Stage, together with your first 
selection. If not delighted, return both books 
You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members re in 10 days and your membership will be can 
ceive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” an elled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-I, 
informative and entertaining play-review. Ie 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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IN DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE ST. 


“BRO es_ 


C0 world's finest costumes 
: The kind Broadway and Hollywood 


collection of the 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers ircus, Sonja Henie and other ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver 
age of 100 amateur productions every week 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


an 'O'O 2 S 


3 West Gist Street, New York, WN. Y. 
Plaza 71-5800 













| -PERRY-MANSFIELD | 
announces the opening of | 


| THE THEATRE STUDIOS 


For Actors and Dancers | 


15 West 67th St., New York City | 


Herriette Ann Gray 
Louls Horst 
John Wilsen 





Charlotte Perry 
Berney Brown 
Portia Mansfield 


For further information 
telephone SU 7-0193 or 


135 Corona Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. 
Tel.: Pelham 8-0025 














_ Theatre Off-Broadway 





by Aimee Scheff 


The Ineffable Theodore 
And Some Effable Colleagues 


Bea: interested in the unusual in 
theatrical art may enjoy the one-man 
show, Theodore, at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre in Greenwich Village. Theo- 
dore’s Rimbaudian repertoire consists of 


Journey Into Darkness and Blossoms of 
Evil 


Iheodore resists labeling his art, re- 
fusing to call himself a monologist, a 
raconteur, an actor, pantomimist, dancer, 
acrobat, Grand Guignol or any specific 
kind of entertainer. He claims only to 
being “a genius of the sinister,” adding 
that “my philosophy is that the most 







with tales of reincarnation and the soci 
ety of the living dead. He was persuaded 
to go to Hollywood. In 1947, he started 
his one-man show in the film capital and 
began touring the west coast with con 
siderable success 

“I steal my material from 10,000 
sources, and it becomes my property, so 
I don’t have to infringe on any copy- 


right,’ he says. “I am not an original 
writer, only an editor.’ With a chill in 
his smile, he remarked, “Some who like 
my show come as many as eight times- 

I act as their psychiatrist. Others call my 


Theodore—“genius of the sinister.” 


nourishing part of an apple is the worm.” 


Some critics say that Theodore has 
revived the art of the raconteur with his 
macabre tales. Others call his act “caviar 
for the morbid” and sti!l others say he is 
“a one-man Grand Guignol show.” One 
reporter called him an animated Charles 
Addams cartoon. But Theodore won't 
accept any definition. He told this re- 
porter, “my show is perfectly unlovely,” 
and added, “members of women’s clubs 
with bird nests on their hair would lynch 
me for what I do.” 

Theodore was born in Vienna, of 
wealthy parents. The Hitler regime erad- 
icated his family and his wealth, and in 
1940 he came to America totally unpre- 
pared to make a living. His first per- 
formance was for his fellow shipyard 
workers in San Francisco during the 
war. At rest periods, he entertained them 


act a glorification of insanity, call me an 
anti-Christ and pray for my redemption.” 


Theatre of ‘Wonder 
and Delight" 


The Company of the Golden Hind, 
a new repertory theatre group in Berke- 
ley, California, is attempting to bring 
back a theatre of “wonder and delight,”’ 
believing that these qualities are missing 
from contemporary theatre. Director 
Rachmael ben Avram and his wife, 
Suzanna Hart, the group’s costume and 
décor designer, contend that it is pos- 
sible to recapture the “images of mag- 
nificence” that Yeats speaks about only 
by creating a decentralized theatre, free 
from the tremendous production prob- 
lems of Broadway 

Mr. ben Avram and Miss Hart, alumni 
of the University of California, organ- 
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ived the group over a year ago. They 
were interested in bringing something 
new in repertory theatre to the Bay Area 
and named the organization the Com- 
pany of the Golden Hind, after Sir 
Francis Drake’s historic ship. 

Mr. ben Avram and Miss Hart estab- 
lished a theatre dedicated to classical 
and imaginative drama, rather than con- 
forming to the modern theatrical tradi- 
tion of “realism.” 

Mr. ben Avram says: “The stage to 
us becomes a symbol of a place rather 
than a place itself—the mere duplicate 
of a room, or house, or garden, accu- 
rately following the historical details of 
its period. The characters are considered 
as made up things played by actors who 
breathe life through their forms—but the 
actor is never permitted to ‘live’ the 
part. The play is the thing, and the 
actor is a performer who must truthfully 
and perceptively project a_ controlled 
image of the character he portrays. Man- 
ners and movements are stylized. Wher- 
ever possible, the principle of ‘perform- 
ing’ rather than ‘behaving’ is employed.” 

To the three-hundred-and-sixty-year- 
old play, The Comedy of Errors, Mi 
ben Avram gave a new treatment and 
interpretation. A circus motif was used, 
as the producers felt that the clown is 
perhaps the only theatrical performer 
who has kept his personality as a “per- 
former’ with a stage reality apart from 
his real life. The stage was therefore 
designed to suggest a circus tent, and 
the costumes combined both the Eliza- 
bethan style and the harlequin spirit 

The make-up conformed with the cos- 
tumes. The language of the play was 
retained, and only thirty lines were cut 
from the original text as published in 
the Oxford Elizabethan 
style was reflected by adding songs and 


Shakespeare 


dances, stylizing the movements of the 
actors and keeping the house lights on 


in the theatre so that actors and audi- 


\ circus motif was used in the Golden Hind’s production of The Comedy of Errors. 


Py 


ence could see and speak to one anothe: 

across the footlights. The Bay Area 

drama critics reported that the audiences 

were very enthusiastic, particularly some 

university scholars, and many agreed 

that the clown motif went well with 

Shakespeare. One reporter called the 

directorial style a cross between broad 
Elizabethan and Ringling Brothers. 

Another Golden Hind production was 

The Dybbuk, presented for the Sacra- 

mento Civic Repertory Theatre in cele- 

bration of the one hundredth anniversary 

of the Jewish congregation in that city 

Miss Hart designed the costumes, which 

in their use of col- 

or departed from 

the usual austere 

nineteenth - century 

black gabardines 

and drab peasant 

clothing. The set 

tings were simple, 

and the producers 

tried to give a pic 

A beggar was_ ture of spiritual ro 

dressed in earth 

browns, yellows 

De ior th, the Romeo and 

Golden Hind pro- Juliet motif, while 

duction. 


mance and gran 


deur, emphasizing 


preserving the mys 
tical Hassidish at 
mosphere and making it understandabk 
to those who did not know the legend 

Each play at the Berkeley Theatre is 
given for six performances, week end 
only, and then tours outlying colleges 
and communities for six to eight more 
performances 

The company pays no salaries and is 
a non-profit organization. The group is 
looking for permanent headquarters and 
hopes to begin operating on a full-time 
basis with a paid company of actors. Its 
current schedule is She Stoops to Con 
quer, followed by Ring Round the Moon 
Measure for Measure and The En 


chanted 





GOODMAN 


eens: 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registror 


TA Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


David B. itkin, Director 


A Professional School 
with University Prestige 


Acting Technique Producing Experience 
Diploma and Degree Courses 
Fully Equipped Theatre Evening Classes 
Write or call: 
Office of Admissions 


DePaul University 64 E. Lake Street 
Chicago |, Illinois Financial 6-4000 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
* Stage °* Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


1Stt Gough St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses 
leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
Day evening, summer 
raining in broadcasting, announc 
ing, writing. TV orientation. Pro 
fessional acting, directing, playwrit 
ing, scene and costume design 
Students play before metropolitan 
audiences in well-equipped theatre 
and broadcast trom college k M 
radio station 

Placement assistance. Write Admis 
sions Secretary for catalog 


Emerson College 


Est. 1880. Fully accredited 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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Eight great 
stories, ten full 
color illustrations 
from oll paintings, 
sumptuous three-piece 
binding 


YOURS free of extra charge 


with a subscription to 


Stor a classics 


A Unique Book Club shat brings you 
BEAUTIFUL 3 Limited Editions 


. 2... Gt a price everyone can afford! 


OW yYouUR PRIVATE LIBRARY CAN 
boast of exquisite limited edi- 

tions at the price of ordinary books: 
By enrolling as a member of STORY 
CLASSICS you will receive at regular 
illustrated 
by a famous artist, containing the most 


delightfully readable work of one of the 
world’s great writers. 


intervals a full-size volume, 


The complete writings of each autho: 
have been revalued and freshly selected 
for the reader of today. STORY 
CLASSICS frequently bring you incom- 
parable material that has lain buried 
away in out-of-print editions. And even 
with the more familiar authors, these 
books yield fascinating surprises 


In order to provide members with light, 
comfortable, readable formats, STORY 
CLASSICS are individually designed by 
the country’s leading typographers, pains 
takingly printed in from two to four 
colors on fine, specially made paper, 
meticulously bound by expert craftsmen, 


and stamped in pure 22-karat gold. Every 
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copy is enclosed in a harmonizing slipcase 


Apart from their obvious beauty, 
STORY CLASSICS are esteemed as col 
lectors’ items, for subscriptions are re- 
stricted to 3000 members, and the type is 
destroyed after the members’ edition has 
been produced. 


Choose Your Own Titles 


As A MEMBER of this unique book club 
you will have the privilege of selecting 
12 titles out of the 16 offered. The list 
is richly varied—Gogol, Cervantes, and 
Anthony Hope; Maupassant, Voltaire, 
Lafcadio Hearn, and Chekhov; Giovanni 
Verga, Longfellow (his prose!), Pedro 
de Alarcén, Douglas Jerrold, Turgenev, 
and Mérimée; Gottfried Keller, Daudet, 
and Wilkie Collins—masterpieces you 
will read with pleasure today and twenty 
years from today. 


You will be amazed that you can pos- 
sess books like these—four have already 
been among the 50 Books of the Year 





Send without 
giving full details. 


drawings in three 








sequent volumes. | am 


Address 


STORY CLASSICS, Box TA-4, Emmaus, Pa. 


for $4.25 a copy plus a few cents postage 
(only $3.83 when you pay for a group 
of books in advance 


Even more astounding—each subscriber 
will receive as an EXTRA DIVIDEND, 
at no extra cost, the full-size limited edi- 
tion of Frank Stockton’s wonderful 
stories, “Fable and Fiction.” 


We are so confident of your pride in 
membership that we make this double 
guarantee: |. We will send vou the first 
volume for FREE PERUSAL—return it 
in ten days without obligation if not im- 
measurably pleased. 2. You may terminate 
your subscription at any time 


SEND NO MONEY = oN 
NOW—just fill in the 
coupon. Your first book ~ é 
will be shipped at once \4/ 1) 
together with complete aie: ae} 
details showing how you ) | 
may select subsequent volumes. / 
Remembet 


Subscriptions are \¥/¢ 
limited ! : 








obligation your free illustrated brochure 


Enroll me as a Charter Member and send immediately The 
Beggar & Other Stories by Chekhov, illustrated with fifteen 
colors. Within ten days |! will either 
remit $4.37 or return the book and owe you nothing. 
Send also the free booklet telling how | may select sub- 
to receive Fable and Fiction by Frank 
Stockton without additional charge clong with my sixth volume. 
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A student of Socrates sits (far right) and listens to the philosophical argu 
ment between Just Discourse and Unjust Discourse in the Cleveland Publi: 
Library production of Aristophanes’ The Clouds. 


Experiment in Discussion Drama 

The Cleveland Public Library is con- 
ducting an experiment in education by 
presenting Greek comedy—with music 
as an extension of its Great Bocks dis- 
cussion program 

The first experiment was conducted in 
October by Ramon Elias of the Cleve- 
land Playhouse, who initiated the proj 
ect. Using Aristophanes’ The Clouds as 
the first drama to be staged and dis- 
cussed, Mr. Elias explained to the audi- 
ence that this was only an experiment 
No budget was available, the cast was 
made up of non-professional actors, the 
scenery was designed from wrapping 
paper, the costumes from the actors’ own 
wardrobes and the synthetic clouds from 
old curtains 

The play was given without intermis- 
sion. It was staged as a musical comedy 
in keeping with Greek tradition. Music 
and dance were made an integral part 
of The Clouds. Mr. Albert Borelli, a 
young composer in Providence, Rhode 
Island, wrote original music for the play 


The composer created a combination of 


rhythmic and melodic arrangements in 
the ancient Greek style 

The play was presented as a dream, 
and nightgowns were used as costumes 

A discussion period followed the play, 
during which many members of the 
audience revealed that the performance 
of the play had made clear and under- 
standable the ideas which they had failed 
to grasp in reading it. Prometheus Bound 
and The Trojan Women are the next 
plays scheduled at the Cleveland Public 


Library 


First Mona Lisa Play in U. S. 
The Caravan of East and West, New 
York City, an international society for 
through 
spondence, recently celebrated the five 


the exchange of ideas corre- 
hundredth anniversary of Leonardo Da 
Vinci's birth by presenting the first play 
in the United States ever to be written 
about Mona Lisa 

The play, Anna Gordon’s Mona Lisa, 
which is about the woman who was the 
model for Da Vinci’s famous portrait, 
was given in Drama Quartette fashion 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF 


DRAMATIC ARTS 





DOGS DROOL 
FOR 


PERK 


DOG FOOD 








Help The Blind 
Own Guide Dogs 


Read 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Owen Davis 
Lawrence Langner 
Howard Lindsay 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Witte oerg 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE INCLUDES: 
Eimer Rice, Chairman 
*Walter Abel *Betty Field 
*Lee Bowman *Frances Fuller 
*Hume Cronyn *Nina Foch 
*Robert Cummings *Martin Gabel 
*Kirk Douglas *Margalo Gillmore 
*Former students and graduates of the Academy 


Foremost Institution in America for Dra- 
matic Training. Thorough preparation for the 
Theatre, Radio, Television, Teaching and 
Directing. 


Full Details 

on 

Perk Can 
PERK DOG FOOD 


500 N. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


New home offers professional equipment in- 
cluding 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 


Seniors gain practical experience through 
public performances on Broadway. Ad- 
visory Committee of successful graduates. 
Founded | 884. Catalog 

Apply now fer January class 

Room 142, 245 W. Sad St., New York 19, N.Y 
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Membership in the Society is simple. Eoch 
month you will receive FREE the Seven Arts News, de- 
scribing the forthcoming selection, and listing all other 
books available. If the selection is a book you think 
would not moke a welcome addition to your library, 
you send back o form (clwoys provided along with o 
prepaid envelope) specifying some other beok you moy 
want, Or you may simply indicate, ‘Send me nothing 
next month.’ 

Please remember that you do not have to take a book 
every month. You may toke as few os four in an entire 
yeor and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. 
You pay only for the books you wont—books of your 
own choice—and you save on every book you purchase. 





by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 


. the authoritative as well as 
the only truly perceptive work 
on the artist.” 

—A.rrep M. Frankrurter 






NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU... 


hese Beautiful and Authoritative Books 
MATISSE: 


ART AND HIS PUBLIC 


Editor, Art News 


Original Price $12.50 
Members Pay $§.50 






M orsse. His Art anv His Puatic, with its 576 pages containing more thar 
400 plates (23 in full color); Great Paintincs in America, presenting 101 famous 
paintings reproduced in full color, all suitable for framing; and Batter by Maurice 
Seymour, a selection of 101 full-page photographs by the noted photographer of the 
greatest ballet artists in their most celebrated roles—are only a few of the many dis- 


tinguished works in the arts available to you. 


..at savings up to 50% and more 


These books, together with those pictured on this page and listed below, are repre- 
sentative of the fine volumes available to you with membership in the Seven Arts Book 
Society AT SAVINGS WHICH AVERAGE UP TO 50% AND MORE, as you will 


readily note when you compare the original price with the special price to members 








INTRODUCTORY FREE GIFT OFFER 


You may begin your membership with any of the 
books pictured or listed on this page, and in addi- 
tion, os port of this Speciol Introductory Offer, you 
will receive as a FREE gift yeur choice of The Homes 
of America by Ernest Pickering, recounting the biog- 
raphy of the American Home, its comprehensive text 
profusely illustrated with over 215 beautiful photo- 
graphic plotes; or Curt Sochs’ World History of the 
Dance, a giant volume with 32 plates which hos been 
choracterized as “the definitive history of the dance.” 













YOU CAN THUS RECEIVE UP TO $27.50 RETAIL BOOK VALUE FOR ONLY $5.75. 


The Seven Arts Book Society 


FUL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 





The Seven Arts Book Society 


c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130 W.56St.N.Y.C 


Please enroll me os o member. | may 
accept as few as 4 books o year, which | 
may choose from the Society's illustrated 
Seven Arts News sent to me free each month. 
1 moy cancel my membership ot ony time 
ofter taking 4 books. 


—=)°lClCUC~S (Please Print) 
ADDRESS tS i noe 


oo ~ ZONE STATE 





Please send me os my FREE gift book (Check one): 
C2 HOMES OF AMERICA List Price 5.75 
(C) WORLD HISTORY OF THE DANCE — List Price 7.50 


Also send me the book(s) checked 
below of the Specicl Membership 


Price (plus 24¢ postoge ond hon Orig. Members 

dling) Price Pey 
MATISSE: His Art And His Public 12.50 os 
REMBRANOT 7 18.00 475 
WOOOCUTS OF MANLOL 18.30 $75 
AMERICAN BSULLDING _ 3 oc 100 
SALLET ow pees Ge ss 
TREASURY OF GREAT POEMS _. 5.00 308 
timiTts OF ART UU — 650 47s 
GREAT PAINTINGS IM AMERICA 28.00 $75 
ART HAS MANY FACES... =658 508 
PICASSO-—50 Yeon of Me An 7.58 se 
man Of eu UU. a 


Jacqueline Sainte Anne, who played 
Mona Lisa in the Caravan produc 
tion of Anna Gordon’s play, Mona 
Lisa. 


with twenty-two actors dressed in eve 
ning clothes reading their parts. The pro 
duction had no scenery 


The title role was enacted by Jacque- 
line Sainte Anne, a continental actress 
who has had fifteen years of experience 
on the European stage 


Miss Gordon, who is theatre and art 
columnist for the Russian Review, has 
written four plays, including one on 
Michelangelo. Mona Lisa was written in 
1940 


First Student Play at Barnard 


Wigs and Cues, the Barnard dramatic 
club, recently presented for the first time 
a play written by a student. The young 
author, Marian Magid, a Barnard col- 
lege senior, wrote The Factors of Seven 
in her playwriting class. 


The Factors of Seven, described by its 
author as a one-act morality play, is a 
drama about a room. The author ex- 
plains that “the play deals with the 
interaction of seven different people in 
the course of seven days spent in a room 
to which they have fled.” 


Shakespeare's Coriolanus 
Modernized 


The Harvard theatre group of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, recently staged at 
the Brattle Theatre the first complete 
abstract interpretation of Shakespeare’ 
play, Coriolanus, removing the play from 
the concrete situation of Roman politics 
to the timeless and universal problem of 
the authoritarian in society. An abstract 
set and abstract costumes were designed 
to avoid limiting the action to a particu- 
lar time and place. All specifically Ro- 
man elements in the physical aspects of 
the production were eliminated 

The set was a bare, black and white ab 


straction, remaining unchanged through 


do you know about the C-I Board? 
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CENTURY 


out the play, except for shifting projec 
tions and set pieces. The projections 
were original paintings by college artists 
The somber setting and low lighting 
attempted to reflect the tone and gloom 
of the play, while the color in the slides 
and costumes highlighted the changing 
moods 


New Film Reconstructs the 
Globe Playhouse 

A husband-and-wife team, William 
and Mild-ed Jordan, recently produced 
at the University of California a new 
twenty-minute 16 mm. sound film en- 
titled Shakespeare's Theatre: The Globe 


Playhouse. The film was made as a 


project required for master's degree 
in the department of theatre arts 

In making the movie, the Jordans em- 
ployed a three-dimensicnal model of the 
Globe, upon which animated scaled 
actors move. To illustrate the stagecraft 
conventions of the period, excerpts are 
used from Julius Twelfth Night, 
Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet and Macbeth 
Ronald Colman is the narrator 


The design of the Globe Playhouse has 


Caesar 


been a subject of controversy among 
scholars. The purpose of the film is to 
show one possible reconstruction of the 
theatre so that students can better evalu 


ate and appreciate Shakespear pla 
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The cabaret scene from the National Arts Club production of Lorca’s The 


Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife. 


Ithaca Stages New 
Dramatist Play 

One college that is providing an op- 
portunity for new dramatists’ plays to be 
staged is Ithaca College of Ithaca, New 
York. Since 1950, the drama department 
has been seeking new plays through the 
‘Jew Dramatists Committee of New York 
ity. In the spring of 1950, the college 
theatre presented Halsey Melone’s G.K., 
and it recently another New Dra- 
matists’ work, Alexander Greendale’s The 
Scholar 


gave 


Mr. Greendale’s play concerns the per- 
sonal battle of a college professor who 
once served on a which sent an 


Although the 
professor held out for the defendant's 


jury 
innocent man to his death 


innocence, he finally capitulated to the 
a deathbed 


years 


jury foreman. In 


note, the 


jury foreman later confesses the 


injustice. The professor is confronted 
with a choice between his integrity or his 


personal safety 


Alexander Greendale, a one-time re- 
search geologist for the Honolulu Bureau 
of Water Supply, has won various drama 
awards and fellowships, including the 


ANTA award for his play, A Little Evil 


Theatre in an Art Gallery 
Three years ago, a drama group was 
started in the National Arts Club, lo- 
cated in Governor Samuel Tilden’s old 
home in Gramercy Park, New York City 
the same Governor Tilden who, in 


special rates for 


CLASS and GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In Groups of 10 or More 


1876, lost the 
Rutherford B 


vote 


presidential election to 
Hayes by one electoral 
The most ambitious venture of this 
drama group was its recent presentation 
of Garcia Lorca’s The Shoemaker’s Pro- 
digious Wife. An exhibit of the works of 
was held 
taneously in the gallery. 


contemporary artists simul- 

Lorca’s play is about a quixotic young 
girl, married to an aged shoemaker. The 
cobbler’s wife was played by Peggy Ben- 
nion, who toured with Thomas Mitchell 
in Death of a Salesman. Jack Delmonte, 
a veteran of radio, was the shoemaker 
The play Stern, 
radio and television writer. Gail Greig, 
a Martha student, did the 
choreography, and original 
written by Robert Dahdah. Sets and cos- 
tumes were designed by Doris Grandall, 


fashion artist for McCall's magazine 


was directed by Alan 


Graham 


music was 
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Louis Jouvet: Triumph of Deceit 


(continued from page 20) 


but himself. His undisciplined attacks yield not to a 
knowledge of himself but to an awareness of himself. 
His mind becomes a labyrinth in which he strays 
until he encounters the wall which is himself. After 
he has met himself, found out what he really is, he 
becomes conscious of what he is doing. 


At the same time, he discovers the Convention of 
the theatre and the restrictions of his profession. He 
sees his position as both instrument and _instru- 
mentalist. He perceives that his existence on the stage 
is composed of the audience, his fellow actors, the 
character he must play. 


Thus, he learns the art of pretending, the lie in 
which he is and must remain embedded. He 
acknowledges now his own “insincerity,” understands 
that he has a double nature, that he must live in a 
limbo of half being and half seeming. What he used 
to call his art, he recognizes as a craft, a trade. 

Most difficult to reach and hardest to explain is 
the third phase of the actor’s evolution, in which the 
performer finally masters his feelings. What he expe- 
rienced in the second stage of his development here 
becomes sublimated to a lofty, vibrant sensitivity 
which may be called intuition. With a strange inde- 
pendence the actor arrives at the true intention of 
the drama. He has found the meaning of his profes- 
sion ; now he can give meaning to his life 

The great moment for a true actor is not the final 
curtain when a cheering house rises to its feet to 
reward him with applause, but his realization that he 
has managed to plunge into the sea of feelings in 
which the audience has been submerged. He has 
found a new and straighter path to their hearts, 
discovered unexpected reactions and unsuspected 
thoughts. What seemed to him hopelessly complex, 
he has been able to reduce to a single value. This is 
the actor’s moment of divinity. 

Living as he has been in the innermost core of the 
play, the actor has become one with the private and 
inexpressible intention of the author. He understands 
and can explain to himself all the different interpre- 
tations of the part, the different critical opinions and 
appraisals. These finally appear to him merely as 
various ways of saying the same thing, for true inter- 
pretation to an actor is only the expansion of his own 
rec eptivity 

The man who accustoms himself to living on the 
surface of his personality becomes the vessel, the 
body, in which the intention of the drama is formed 
ind is born. He is the link between the author and 
the public, the vital organ of the reality and unreal- 
ity—one and the same-—which is the phenomenon 
of theatre. 

This metaphysical process can never be accom- 
plished by thought but only by a state of sensitivity 
and sympathy through which the character in the 
play is freed by a kind of magic incantation from 


the printed page and becomes a living soul possessing 
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the actor. While he is on the stage, the actor is a 
sleepwalker. 

All life to Jouvet, regardless of the objections of 
philosophers, was a duality whose highest achieve- 
ment was this somnambulistic power to keep control 
at a time when willful control is suspended. That 
power he called the justification of the actor’s double 
self and the dynamic conflict in which he lives. 


Jouvet was too rational, however, to believe that 
the penctration of the actor into the heart of a play 
and his assimilation with the author’s spirit, could be 
achieved by hocus-pocus. Few actors or directors 
have studied their authors and their texts more 
thoroughly. Of the three dramatists Jouvet most 
admired—Moliére, Romains, Giraudoux—he had 
the advantage of working with the latter two. In 
the case of Moliére, he had to resort to painstaking 
research to discover the dramatist’s intention. The 
principle of interpretation which guided him was 
that only by knowing the total environment of an 
author at the time of composition can one arrive at 


the true and complete meaning of a play 


Jouvet, for his productions of Moliére’s Tartuff. 
and Don Juan, has left copious records of his re 
searches as well as penetrating analyses of the plays 
themselves. This work led to so perfect an under- 
standing of the dramas that Jouvet’s productions 
were masterpieces approaching the genius of the 
playwright 

Yet Jouvet, forever the true artist, doubted his 
accuracy, suspected his understanding of the original 
spirit. Always there hovered the specter of the ego 
between the inspiration and the realization. “A 
classic,” he wrote, “is a piece of gold that has never 
been wholly minted into coin.” 

No one can be sure of what a dead author meant 
“Your Tartuffe,” said Jouvet, “is not mine, that’ 
all that can be said. Beyond that there is no possible 
judgment, for what standard of judgment exists? 
Tartuffe resembles no one in particular, yet everyone 
in general. Doubtless that is why Moliére wrote the 
play ; that is why I mounted it.” 

Toward the end of his own life, Jouvet recalled 
an anecdote about another great actor after his fare 
well performance. “‘I looked, said the retiring per 
former, ‘at the costumes scattered about my dressing 
room, and I| got the feeling that the characters whom 
I would nevermore bring to life, were dead. Later | 
dreamed that those characters suddenly invaded my 
bedroom, glistening, animated by a collective life 
that of all the actors who had played my parts before 
me. Then one of the characters said: “How dull you 
are! It’s not we who are dead, but you who are 
going to die. You never created us, you only dressed 
us. Now we shall just go to some other costurner.” 
And,’ said the actor, ‘I awoke very humble,’ ” 

“That,” remarked Jouvet, “shows what a character 


in a play really is.’ 





The Low Cost of Fright 


PETER HANSON (below) playing the oe ee Pee 
lead role in the Pasadena Playhouse 
Stage production shown at right is ‘ rio . ; : 
one of the many students who have a hidden hose. Combined with drip- 
received major studio movie con ping vaseline the result was ghastly 
tracts during the past 2 years! Viewers objected to the effect it had 
Pasadena Playhouse is credited as on their children, not to mention 
being “12 to 1 the greatest single their mothers-in-law 


contributing source of stage and “g Cadet” , biol 
screen talent.” Space Cadet” uses a gizmo which 


blends the images of two cameras 


ind tremble by squeezing air through 


on the screen at once. For example, 
one camera trained on a pan of 
oatmeal with a chameleon in it is 
combined with another shooting a 
one il , live actor. The result is a battle to 
Be discovered at the death with a monster from out 
of space. Actually the actor is 
Pp d P| shadowboxing. on one screen while 
4s4 ena ay ouse ' ' on the other the chameleon is thrash- 

i ing about, trying not to drown. 

You can train for theatre at the “showcase : 


for talent; Pasadena Playhouse College of 
Theatre Arts, with its complete television, 


“Tales of Tomorrow,” a weekly 
science-fiction show, uses a special 
effect illusion almost weekly in some 
form or another. It can show New 


“It was my training with Pasadena 
cinema and radio studios, four stages and Playhouse and my appearance in 
touring company. Get the best possible back- _ plays upon its stage that brought York drowning in an enveloping 
ground training and practical experience in —_'™€ the first opportunity for the suc- 


atomic fog, or a drop of water that 
: cess | have enjoyed in Hollywood.” ' t o co 
preparation for your job in acting. setae contains a strange new world with 
. ung 


rivers of precious stones and man- 


runox | PASADENA PLAYHOUSE =| Sse bast 
THE STAGE AT College of Theatre Arts an A all et 


33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, California cided to go under water . for 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Unde 
the Sea,” the technicians became 
ichthyologists. They built a box the 

4 ENGINE DOUGLAS DCG.a size of an orange crate with two 
tracks across the back. A small 
water-filled tank in the front con- 


tained an assortment of tropical fish. 
ROUND 


The background, when pulled by, 


TRIP looked like a slum section of the lost 


city of Atlantis. The middle sled 

SPECIAL! had the proper flora and fauna 

e hanging from the frame. It was the 

fish that presented the problem 

COAST T0 COAST $80 Considering all the nursing tropical 
fish require, they are rotten actors. 

EACH WAY They refused to swim past the lens 


Low fares to New York, together on cue The lone one that 
Chi Mi :-s. A i would drift by was all but trans- 
icago, “guint os mor es, parent under the heavy studio lights. 
San Francisco, Washington he effect was nothing without the 


\ll fares plus tax action in the tank. With only a few 


hours to go, a helpful hobbyist 


‘ pointed out that certain spec ics 
Ly I, ALE VOUr Ci eri)j nf AIRCOACH swim in schools. An eager pet-shop 
a ; owner delivered the fish, stagehands 
with heavy thumbnails stood on 
, Mil NORTH AMERICAN cither side of the tank to chase them 
back and forth, and Captain Nemo 
sailed again 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES So if vou know inyone who 
JUdson 6-2100 DEarborn 2-6220  TRinity 0711 


needs pocket-sized exploding planets 


4iST & 138 NO. 631 S. wharves at midnight, space mon- 
BROADWAY DEARBORN ST. OLIVE ST. ters, rocket ships or 1,542 guppies 


just send them around to any TY 
TRAVEL AGENTS RECOGNIZED horror program 








DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats of the 
following Broadway shows have been made available to the fund at box office 
prices. All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the tickets and a receipt for the 
contribution. Checks will be returned for the orders which cannot be filled 
Please state number of tickets for the selected show and choice of dates. 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


Matinees Evenings 
Wed. Thurs. Sat. 


*MRS. McTHING $4.80 $4.80 
*WISH YOU WERE HERE 4.20 4.80 

NEW FACES OF 1952 3.60 3.60 

THE MALE ANIMAL | 3.60 3.60 (Sun eve. No Mon.) 
*GUYS AND DOLLS 3.60 3.60 

*PAL JOEY 3.60 3.60 

*SOUTH PACIFIC 3.60 4.20 

*FOURPOSTER 3.60 3.60 

*THE KING AND | 4.20 4.20 

THE MOON IS BLUE 3.60 

THE MILLIONAIRESS 4.20 ($6 weekends) 
EVE. WITH BEA LILLIE 4.20 4.20 . 

TIME OF THE CUCKOO 3.60 3.60 : ($6 weekends) 
TWO'S COMPANY 4.20 4.20 , 

THE DEEP BLUE SEA 3.60 4.20 : ($6 weekends) 
MY DARLIN’ AIDA 4.20 4.20 {$7.20 weekends) 
DIAL "M" FOR MURDER 3.60 4.20 
*BERNADINE 3.60 3.60 

CLIMATE OF EDEN 3.60 3.60 

SEVEN YEAR ITCH 3.60 3.60 

SEE THE JAGUAR 3.60 3.60 : 

I'VE GOT SIXPENCE 3.60 4.20 ($6 weekends) 
CINERAMA 2.40 (daily) (daily) 


*Metropolitan Opera seats also available 


\ll tickets may be reserved by telephone, Vlaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets and 


contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please state 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
one for the price of the seat and one for your contribution 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 


\ll funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions 
of the nation 


Dan Varker, President Walter Winchell, Treasurer Leo Lindy 














THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 
The Best in Literature... 


Written while the author 
hid from the Nazis 

in Holland, it is 

at once a remarkably 
sensitive record of 
adolescence and an 

eloquent testimony to the 
strength of the human spirit 
List price 3.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


In their own words, 
thirty-three eminent 


= physicians tell of their 


personal experiences with 
shattering mental and 
physical illness and 

how they have come 

to terms with it 


List price 3.95 
Members Pay 1.89 


Presented for the first 
time in English, “The 
publication of this 

novel is an act of justice 
long delayed . . . a major 
contribution to 

American literature.” 
—New York Times 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


In this wonderfully warm 
volume of recollections, 
America's beloved humorist 
conjures up the magic 
land of his youth. 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


Man's religious beliefs brilliantly 
examined trom a naturalistic 
point of view. This encyclopedic 
study has been ranked with 
Frazer's Golden Bough. 

List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


In this illuminating 

study, one of America’s 

outstanding anthropologists 

focuses her attention 

on the relationship 

of the sexes 

in our changing world. 

List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 
This large volume 
contains all the novels 
and a selection of the 
finest short stories 


of one ica’ 
The major psychoanalytic of America’s 


theories from Freud, Adler, and 
Jung to the present are here 
set forth in a new and 


The most comprehensive 
study ever made of the 
sexual behavior of 

human beings and animals, 


most perceptive writers. 
a List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


based on a detailed 
analysis of the 

sexual patterns of 190 
contemporary societies. 


The work 
also includes the great 
Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles. 


unifying way 


List price 5.00 


Members Pay 1.89 List price 4.50 


Members Pay 1.89 


A compassionate novel 
about a Southern town 
and four young women 

who pursue love and defy 
convention in their quest 
for self-fulfillment. 

List price 3.50 


The notable books pictured and listed on this page are a sampling of Members Pay 1.89 


the many distinguished volumes available to you, now, as a member of 


’ ad 
the Book Find Club—and as you will note, although the publishers’ list Pra 


prices range up to $6.00, as a member of the Club you pay only $/.89 per 


Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 50% on Sub-titled “The Inner Experience 
of a Psychoanalyst,’’ Dr. Reik’s book 
has been favorably compared with 


Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. 


List price 6.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


volume 


the books you buy—arnd vou buy only the books you want, 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 


av 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19, NY. 


BONUS OFFER F 


And now as your introduction to the Book Find Club you 
may select any two books from those pictured or listed on 


this page —one as your Introductory Bonus Book and the 


other as your first selection. You can thus receive UP TO 
$12.00 RETAIL COST OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.89. 


It costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You 
pay only for the books you want and you may take as few 
as four (from the more than 25 offered) in the entire mem- 
bership year. Since it is almost certain that you will read 
at least four Book Find Club selections during the year 
anyway, why not get them from the Club at the tremendous 
savings we are able to effect through our large printing 
orders 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL 


Please enroll me as a member and send me the Introductory Bonus 
Book and first selection | have indicated. | am also to receive each 
month the Club's literary magazine, the Book Find News. | understand 
| may accept as few as 4 books a year at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and 
may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing 4 selections 
(Check any two of the books listed below, one as your Introductory 
Bonus, the other as your first selection.) 
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come —VICTOR HUGO 


LURING the last few years medical care in the 
average family has changed considerably. 


More babies began to be born in hospitals instead of at home. 
Rather than set a broken bone “on the spot” doctors began 
taking their fractures to a hospital where X-ray services. 
nursing care. and modern scientific equipment could help bring 


about a quicker and more perfect recovery. With pneumonia 





and other illnesses. too, the word was, “Get the patient to a 


hospital.” 


The time had come for the widespread expansion of a powerful 
idea... health insurance. Americans needed a way to protect 
themselves against the shoek of sudden hospital and surgical 
bills. They also needed assurance that they would have money 
to live on when sickness or accidents cut off their income. 

{nd how that idea has grown! Today over 75 million 


Americans have some form of health insurance! 


We are proud to have been a factor in the growth of this idea. 
The famous low-cost WHITE CROSS PLAN, which we issue 

is now the fastest-growing health protection plan in existence. 
For further information as to how you and your family may enjoy 


the advantages of this Plan please write to Dept. T.A.. of the 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


Chicago 50, Illinois 


Hospital, Medical-Surgical, Accident and Health, Life Insurance 
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